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CHAPTER I. 


DESCRIPTION, > 


Ahmedabad, the most northerly district of the Bombay 
Presidency, lying between 21° 25’ 18" and 28° 37’ north latitude and 
71°21 and 73° 28’ east longitude, has a total area of 3854 square miles 
and a population of 829,637 souls or 215°82 to the square mile. The 
total realizable land revenue amounting to £142,587 (Rs, 14,25,870) 
be ones before the close of the year ending the 3let July 
1877. 


Tt may be briefly described as a tract of country lying north and 
west of the head of the Gulf of Cambay, to which for administrative 
purposes, the isolated lands of Paréntij and Modasa in the north-east, 
and of Gogha in the south have been added. Tho main body of the 
district is bounded on the north by His Highness the Gdikwar’s 
Dehgaém and Kadi sub-divisions, a stuall portion of the Mabi Kéntha 
and His Highness the Géikwar’s sub-division of Patan ; on the west 
by-the Ran and Jhilivad in Kéthiawar ; on the south by the territory 
of His Highness the Thikor of Bhévnagar; and on the east by 
the Gulf of Cambay, the territory of His Highness the Nawéb of 
Cambay, and the British district of Kaira. The outlying sub-division 
of Paréntij surrounded on the west and south by Baroda lands and 
on the east and north by the Mahi Kéntha is completely detached. 
Kast of Pardntij and cut off from it by a narrow strip of Mahi 
Kéntha territory, Modasa stretching south to Kaira has its villages 
acattered among those of the Mahi Kantha and Baroda. Similarly 
surrounded by and intermingled with Jhélévdéd villages lie the 
town and villages of Gogha on the western shore of the Gulf of 
Cambay. Even the main body of the district is not entirely 
compact. Of its villages fourteen ara detached in small groups 
beyond its borders in Kathidwar, three in Pélanpur, and six in 
Baroda, while within British territory are eleven Kathiéwér and six 
Baroda villages. One Idar village" is surrounded by the lands of 
Parantij. 

The area included in the district of Ahmedabad is for administra- 
tive purposes distributed over seven sub-divisions, These, as shown 


F 1 This chaptor is almost entirely tho work of Mr, F. 8. P. Lely, Bombay Civil 
ervice. 
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in the following summary, have on an average an area of 550 
square miles, 126 villages, and 118,520 inhabitants. 


Ahmedabad Administrative Details, 1877, 
ee ee 


Viu.aans. 
Government. Alienated. Total. 
ee eae Porv- " 
Vil- ‘ Ham-) . Porvpa-) LATION AND 
Hamlets. | Villages. od to the | Ravanval 
Name. |AREA.} lages.* lets, | 3 tare" squaro| 1877. 
S facile (a#al8 (8 é 3 male, 
a 6 ao |\o (a Tnha- ; 
les 4g | 88 |B 8 ited. | £ | 2 | 3 
mF) 89) eel o}a{s 
Pardntij ...| 443 [157] ... | ,120 6 6 2 | 167] 5 |162{ 106,034 241 18,845 
Daskroi ...}. 962 [228] 7 yer 12 2 1} 196) 13 } 189} 249,366 710 36,940 
Viramgém...} 679 }140] ... 14 17 3 [140] 17 | 167 | 128,044 188 20,014 
Béanan «| 360} 82}... 28 3 1 82/4) 86) 73,229 208 17,286 
Dholka ...{ 690 [117] 2 5 ae ve | 19) 6 | 124) 128,875 164 28,920 
Dhandhuka.{| 1107 {188}; 9 16 2 2 wwe = [47] 4 [151 | 124,860 112 23,250 
Gogha ..,] 224 | 58] 2 2 6! w | 60} & | 65) 383,829 151 3862 
re a | ef i | ee fe cert 
Total,,.| 3854 |811] 20 | 211 6 | 494) 4 | 7 | 831] 58 |884 | 829,637 215 143,687 


This distribution, based solely on administrative convenience, is 
little recognizod in every day speech. The popular voice places the 
sub-division of Gogha in Kathitwér, that of Pardntij in the once 
unsettled mehvasi country of the Mahi Kéntha, and divides the main 
body of the district into seven sections each marked by some 
peculiarity of soil and for the most part by a shade of difference in 
the manners, the habits, and even the dress of its people. These 
seven divisions are: 1, Daskrot, more properly Daskrohi, or the land 
included within a radius of ten kos or dros, that is, fifteen miles 
from the capital ; 2, the Sibar Aantha roughly defined as the country 
on the lower course of the river Sébarmati and more accurately by a 
line drawn through the villages of Saroda, Changodar, Kavitha, 
R&sam, Dholka, and Vautha; 3, the Bhdl, or black-soil tract, 
comprising the south half of the Dholka andthe east half of the 
Dhandhuka sub-divisions; 4, the Nalkantha extending from the 
‘banks of the Nal to within a few miles south of the town of Sdnand; 
5, the Kdnkra extending from that point northwards into the Baroda 
territory ; 6, the Ohuvdl lying north of the Nalkdntha and divided 
from it by a line running east and west through the town of 
Viramgim. The name is shortened from Chuvdlis, forty, the 
number of villages it originally included; 7, the Kanedr a narrow 
tract of reddish soil, west of the Bh4l between the towns of Dhandhuka 
and Barvéla. All that remains of the Dhandhuka sub-division on the 
extreme west is colloquially classed as part of Kéthidwar. 


In the extreme north-east of the district near the town of Modésa, 
Jong low spurs from the Dungarpur hills sink into a tract of rock 


1! Of the 831 Government villages, 372 are tdlukddri and 41 mehvdai in the hands 
of large landholders, more or less independent, The position of the Télukdara is 
explained below, p. 179 ; the position of the Mehvds holders is still unsettled. 
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overlaid, for the most part, by a scanty soil through which the 
rock often shows in bare masses or loose fragments. In 1827 
large areas of this land were so covered with brushwood as to be 
absolutely impenetrable. Much has since been cleared and now repays 
with crops of {ndian millot, juvar, and inferior sesamum, tal, the 
Kolis’ rude and lazy husbandry, With gradually deepening soil the 
country slopes, as the converging courses of several rivers show, 
south-westward into the Baroda sub-division of Dehgém. In the 
south-east corner of Moddsa the rocks break out again, but to the 
south they are completely lost in tho fertile fields of Kaira. To the 
west they sink into the sandy Paréntij plain which undulates down- 
ward from the bank of the Hathmati in hedgeless fields too often bare 
of trees, but nearly always fertile and in places, on the Meshva and 
the Khari, even picturesque. Still further west,more richly wooded 
land is crossed north and south by the Héthmati canal and then by 
the Bokh, beyond which it breaks into precipitous heights and deep 
abrupt ravines now only the scanty pasture grounds of wandering 
herds of cattle, but half a century ago the retreata for concealment 
or defence of turbulent freebooters. Underneath, the Sabar, now 
joined by the Héthmati, winds southward through its spacious bed 
of sand and separates this portion of the district from the Baroda 
sub-division of Bijapur. 


Twenty-five miles from the southern limit of the northern section, 
and beyond an intervening tract of Baroda territory averaging 
sixteen miles in breadth, lies the city of Ahmedabad encircled by a 
belt of park-like country several miles deep. The soil of this ‘home- 
country’ is much the same in character as that of Pardutij, but 
the inhabitants have enjoyed for centuries the moral and material 
advantages of nearness toa capital and 4 great market.! The villages 
are large and well built. Bulky milk-bush hedges onclosing the 
fields show a stronger sense of individual property, and long freedom 
from the ambuscades of outlaws. Relics of former splendour meet 
the eye on every side and in every stage of decay, from the dome 
of Batva, the minarets of Shéh A’lam, the monastic courts of Pirdna, 


the embattled fort of Kali, and the country seats of Sha&h&vddi and - 
Jetalpur, down to the wayside tomb and the brick foundations of - 


forgotten suburbs. Nor do all the signs of prosperity belong to the 
past, The closely, often highly, cultivated land, the railway from 
Bombay branching north and west,’ the well-fed labourers and 
children, the neatly built, schools and rest-houses, bear no doubtful 
witness that the resources once drawn into the coffers of the court, 
and expended on projects to illustrate a foreign religion or subserve 
the luxury of a few, have not departed from the district but have 
been diffused among an industrious and contented people. Another 
chief natural feature of this part of the district is the spreading bed 
of the Sébarmati which stretches through itfrom endto end, Below 
the city on the left bank of this river and also midway between it and 
the Khari are a few small rises, but everywhere else the surface of 


1 Daskroi was called the Haveli of Ahmedabad in Akbar’s survey. . 
* The State extension of the Bombay and Baroda Railway into Rajputdna is pow 
in progress (1878). 
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the ground is an unbroken level, the prospect lavishly enriched on 
every side, except the north, with groves of various trees. 


Along the right bank of the Sabarmati the characteristics of 
Daskroi are prolonged into Dholka, but towards the west and south- 
west they disappear. In that direction the aspect shades off into the 
fertile but absolutely flat and monotonous black soil of the Bhél, 
slightly rising north-east of Viramgém into the sandy Chuval, but 
sloping south and west in treeless fields of rice and wheat to the Nal, 
and in extensive salt wastes tothe Ran. Beyond the river Bhogiva 
the black soil loses none of its remarkable productive power, but 
from the brackishness of its deep springs there is little irrigation. 
Year after year it yields, under utterly thriftless methods of 
agriculture, ficatiant crops of wheat and cotton, but presents to the 
traveller no tree fot shade, no hedgerow to relieve his eye, often no 
drinkable water to quench his thirst. Here there is nothing to break 
the distant view but compact villages rising during the cold season 
like islands out of a level expanse of verdure, which is turned by the 
sun of Apriland May into an arid waste swept by scorching winds. 
The flats round Dholera and thence along the coast to Bavliéri creek, 
impregnated with salt and intersected by marshes, show all the 
bleakness of the Bhal with none of its fertility. On the other hand 
along the western border the land changes into a reddish not 
unproductive soil of uneven surface, and yet a little further ona 
narrow strip of the district runs right into the rocky interior of 
Kathidwar. 

The little isolated sub-division of Gogha is in character as well as 
in position part of the province of Kathiéwaér. It is broken into hills 
of crumbling limestone showing traces of volcanic disturbance, 
bearing nothing but here and there a stunted tree, and more or less 
abundant crops of grass, Numerous small streams flow through 
the country and the valleys are fertile and well wooded. 


Only in the extreme north-east and south-west does the plain 
surface of the district rise into hills. In Moddsa are some ridges of 
metamorphic rock seldom more than 500 feet high, the sides covered 
with grass and brushwood. In the west a few miles from the town 
of Rénpur in Dhandhuka, a series of low hills gradually rises towards 
the parent range of Chotila, where a conical peak, 600 feet above sea 
level, is the most remarkable feature of the country. Some of the 
hills about Nindéma, the most westerly part of Dhandhuka, are covered 
with fragments of quartz and limestone. Further south the Khokra 
range in Gogha with a height of 96 feetruns north and south parallel 
with the Gulf shore towards which it throws out lateral spurs, 


In the district aro two distinct river systems ; one flowing south- 
west from the highlands of eastern Gujarat; the other flowing east 


from the Kathidwar hills. Among the rivers none is navigable or of 


more than localimportance. ‘The Sébarmati, with its tributaries the 
Khari, Meshva, and Majham, and the Shelva and the Andhari, rising 
from the northern hills and flowing to the Gulf of Cambay through 
the light-soil eastern lands, form one group. ‘To the other belong 
the Bhogava, Bhaddhar, Utavli, Nilki, Pinjéria, and A’dhia, which 
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flowing from the Kéthidwér hills struggle with more or less success 
through the shifting alluvial tract of black soil eastwards into the 
Gulf of Cambay. 


Rising, under the name of Sfbar, in the south-western spurs of the 
A’ravali hills not far from the popular shrine of Amba Bhavéni, the 
Sébarmati takes a southerly course through the Mahi Kéntha till 
at the north-west corner of the Ahmedabad district it is joined by 
the Héthmati. From that point taking the compound name of 
Sébarmati it successively forms the western boundary of Pardntij ; 
separates the Baroda sub-division of Dehgém from that of Bijépur ; 
bisects Daskroi into two fairly equal portions ; separates Dholka from 
Kaira, and finally after flowing about 200 miles and draining an area 
of 9500 square miles! discharges itself into the Gulf of Cambay. In 
the upper part of its course its banks are very precipitous, in some 
placos rising sheer to the height of 200 feet. But they gradually 
subside to from thirty to fifty feet opposite the city of Ahmedabad and 
still lower as they near thesea. The stream is for the most part shallow 
and sluggish, holding a winding and often changing way through 
a broad bed of sand. Even as far inland as Véghpur the bed is no 
less than 300 yards wide, while fifty miles from the river mouth the 
distance from bank to bank is ‘said to be about 1550 feot, within the 
fair season a stream about 376 feet broad. A noteworthy feature 
of the river is the formation, by its frequently varying current, of 
tracts of mud deposit, biatha. This, though the most fertile soil in 
the district bearing luxuriant crops of sugarcano and other valuable 
produce, is by sudden freshes lable to be overlaid with sand or 
entirely washed away, Nor are the changes of the stream confined 
within its banks, wide as they are, At several points between 
Ahmedabad and the sea the line of what was once its bed may still be 
traced a long way distant from its. present course, and numerous 
abandoned village sites bear witness to former inundations on the 
adjacent country. Tidal influence extends twelve miles from the 
river mouth? 


The saving efficacy of the Sabarmati is not in such wide repute 


as to attract pilgrims from a distance. Few, however, of the many 
who pass through Ahmedabad on their way to more celebrated shrines 


1 Sanitary Commiagioner, 16th July 1875. 
4 Tho following figures, showing the velocity and discharge of the SAbarmati, 
opposite the city of Ahmedabad, have been supplied by Mr. J. R. Hatherly : 


Sdbarmati Speed and Discharge, 1869, 


| Discharge, Vel Discharge, cubic 
Dats. tees iy arte per Dats. pave eis foot per cond, 
1869, 1869. 

January 400 July aos 1:00 250 
February 300 August wf} 2°00 1500 

March, 200 September .-.|2:00 to 4°00/1500 to 92,000 
April 250 October «| 2°60 2000 
May 210 November see 1-90 3200 
December 1°68 600 
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fail to take the opportunity of bathing at the holy bank, dra, of 
Dudheshvar, whose soil was consecrated by the denizens of paradise 
with the milk, dudh, of Kam Dugha the sacred cow, and where the eye 
of faith may still at times see jets of milk shooting above the dark 
waters of the river. Here are brought for burning the dead of 
the higher castes and wealthy Shudras, all others being taken to 
Behrémpur a less favoured spot lower dowr the stream. The title 
Dudheshvar is properly applied not merely to the usual bathing 
and burning place, the specific name of which is Chandrabhidg, but 
to both sides of the river at this part of its course, On the right or 
north bank where now stands the shrine of Dudhia Mahédev, and 
which was, until recent floods, faced by handsome flights of steps, 
there lived, according to the A’tma Purdn, the holy ascetic Dadhichi, 
who gave up his own bones to make « weapon by which Indra might 
be enabled to slay the impious Rakshas Vritrésur. The holy cow 
Kém Dugha came to eat up the flesh and remaining bones of the 
self-devoted saint, but one portion of them became transformed into 
the emblematic ling, which under the name of Khadgadhdreshvar, or 
the God of the four-edged.sword, still draws thousands of local 
worshippers. It is situated higher up the Sdébarmati at the Shéhi 
Bag, and, together with an adjacent shrine of the Bhimnéth Mahddey, 
marks a locality on the river only less sacred than Dudheshvar and 
equalled by no other except tho Saptarishi ghat,the seven saints’ steps, 
on tho left hand bank below the city walls. The Shéhi Bag is, more 
especially on each Monday in Shravan (August), thronged by crowdsof 
the religiously disposed, to purify themselves by ablution, and often to 
spend a little of their substance, or fulfil a vow, in feasting Bréhmany 
at the closeof the day. Many who live in the neighbourhood of 
the ‘seven saints’ prefer to resort there during the month of Shravan 
(August), butthe great gathering of the year at that shrine takes place 
on Bhadarva Sud 5th (September), on which day the females of the 
city attend in great numbers. Besides these special places of resort, 
there are eight others at different points along the river between 
Jalélpur Hanuman opposite the cantonment on the north and the 
Shéhavadi bank on the south, at any one of which merit is to be 
acquired by devout bathing, and all of them are more or less frequented, 
particularly during the intercalary month, Parsotam. Vautha, a 
village on the Sébarmati, some distance below Ahmedabad and eight 
miles south-east of the town of Dholka, is held in much repute ag 
the point at which seven rivers, the Sabar, the Haéthmati, the Khéri, 
the Méjham, the Meshva, the Vatrak, and the Shedhi unite their 
waters. Ordinarily the only devotees who visit it belong to the 
immediate neighbourhood but every year a largely attended fair is 
held beginning on the day of the full moon in the month of Kartak 
(November) and lasting over five days. 


The Khari rises two miles beyond the northern boundary of 
Paréntij, through which, being joined at Chadasra by the Kharva a 
stream thirteen miles long, it flows over a winding and shallow bed 
in a south-west direction. Traversing Dehgém and the eastern half 
of Daskroi, it crosses a corner of the Kaira district and falls into the 
Sébarmati south of the village of Rasikpur after a course of abont 
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105 miles. Tts breadth is nowhere great and in many places does 
not exceed twentyfeet. Oflate years it has shown a strong tendency 
to break off due south near the village of Daémotvan and join with 
the Meshva. Anu attempt has been mado to prevent this by the 
erection of an earthen dam at the point of threatened divergence. 


The rivers Meshva, M&jham, and VAtrak rise to the south of 
Dungarpur and run courses of about 126, 66, and 151 miles 
ean a All three converge southward through Modésa and 
uniting their waters join the Sébarmati opposite Vautha. Except the 
Meshva which passes through the east of Pardntij and also cuts off a 
corner on the east of Daskroi, no one of the three enters the district of 
Ahmedabad after leaving Modasa. They are all of the same charactor, 
being streams of small volume flowing for some distance from their 
sources over rocky shingly beds, and showing, where bordered by 
trees, bits of really picturesque scenery. Near Harsol on the high 
road from Ahmedabad, the Meshva is crossed by a bridge of brick 
masonry. 


The Shelva and the Andhéri-are»short and unimportant streams 
sunning through the southern half of Dholka into the Sabarmati on 
its right hand bank. 


The river Bhogéva, or rather that broken portion of it which flows 
through the Ahmedabad district, takes its rise in the Dholka village 
of Dhingra and runs southward forabout ten miles whereit is joined 
by the Omkér from the Limbdi territory. Thence it turns eastward 
and, after forming the boundary between Dholkaand Dhandhuka for 
about eloven miles, empties itself into the sea by the mouth of the 
Sébarmati. It is chiefly fed by the Omkér to which of late years 
has been added the main current of the Bhédhar. During the rainy 
season the flood water of tho Nal also passes into this river. It isa 
brackish stream with few practicable fords in its lower course. 


The river Bhddhar rises in the hills to the south of Chotila in 
Ka&thidwar, and, pursuing a generally eastern direction, about eleven 
miles from its source enters the district of Ahmedabad at the village 
of Shekhdol. A shallow stream nowhere of any great breadth, 
it ia even near its source seldom more than twenty feet below the 
level of the adjacent country. For some miles it divides British 
territory from the native state of Péliydd, and then flows on past the 
walls of the Ranpur fort, where it is joined by a petty stream 
called the Guma an island being formed at the point of confluence. 
Four miles further down on its northern bank, stands the fort of 
Nagnea, belonging with a small tract of surrounding land to the 
Wadhwan state. For about three miles the river runs again between 
British villages and then forms the southern limit of the petty native 
state of Kantharia, four miles after leaving which it passes a detached 
piece of Limbdi on the south. From this point at the beginning of 
the present century it wound onwards by the town of Dhandhuka, 
and then turning southward flowed a short distance to the east of 
Dholera and emptied itself by a broad and deep mouth into the Gulf 
of Cambay. Two or three miles east of Dhandhuka it appears to 
have gradually headed up its own channel with silt, so that when 
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(1818) professional attention was directed to the subject, it was 
reported that the bed of the river in this part of its course was 80 
nearly on a level with its banks that in the rainy season the freshes 
spreading over the country were lost.' All the facts are not clear, 
but it is at any rate certain that in 1817 the stream broke away at 
the point to which we have traced it above, and passing through the 
foreign villages of Rangpur and Chharoria effected a junction with 
the Omkér between the villages of Lolia and Fedra. In the year 
1844-45, according to Mr. Fawcett, it reverted to its original channel, 
but this can only have been partially the case as unsuccessful attempts 
were made in 1848 and in 1852 to force it back by means of earthen 
dams at the point of divergence. At present some part of the rain 
flood makes its way as far as Dhandhuka, but the current disappears 
altogether near thé neighbouring village of Khasta. About four 
miles to the south-east it takes a fresh start and though with much 
diminished volume pursues its old course. Its bed is only from three 
to five feet below its banks. Opposite Kasindra it is joined by a small 
tributary called the Dhéri. About. three miles north of Dholera a 
diversion to the village of Goghla is said to be the course of the old 
river, but the present scanty stream keeps to the west and flows on 
through salt wastes to the villageof Khun whence, instead of passing 
southward, as formerly, it hag since 1844-45 run due east into the 
Gulf. South of Rahatalav there is still a trace of the former channel 
by which a small volume of water finds its way through low-lying 
marshes into the an, On acconnt of its connection with the port 
of Dholera, the early history of this river is of some interest. But 
the available information is scanty and, perhaps from the great 
fluctuations in rainfall, seems contradictory. The Surveyor General 
in his report quoted above (1818) states that it was always an 
inconsiderable stream, dry during eight or nine months of the year 
and quite powerless to keep clear the creek at its mouth. On the 
other hand, Mr. Dunlop then Collector calls it a lively stream flowing 
past Dhaudhuka up to within six weeks of the monsoon. In his 
opinion the accumulation of sand and mud was due to the recent 
diversion of the stream. 


The river Utdvli rises just within the limits of Kithiaéwér to the 
east of the town of Paliydd, and being joined by a stream from Botéd 
pursues a seaward course by the town of Barvdla, but loses itself in 
the level swampy country near the village of Navra, Four or five 
miles north of the same place similarly disappears the river 
Nilki which starts at the village of Mélanpur and flows past the 
monastery of Bhimndéth. The converging courses of these two 
channels suggest that they may once have united their waters and 
fallen into the part of the sea now represented by the Bavliéri 
creek, and that they were arrested by a natural process similar to 
that which has taken place in the Bhddhar. Other blind rivers of 
little size and importance, in this section of the district, are the 
Pinjaria and the A‘dhia. 


a aaa a a SI aa A TT OR 


1 Surveyor General to Government, April 29th, 1818, 
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The Rohor or Rohr though called a river, is an irregularly dofined 
depression without any embouchnre which reccives the drainage of 
a large tract of country in the western part of Sinaud aud Dholtka. 
It extends north and south for a distance of about twenty-six miles, 
During the rainy season it contains a large body of wator; but 
most of it spreads over the low fat land around the southern end of 
the channel and there, as always happens in such cases, docs much 
mischief by bringing to tho surface the salt of the subsoil. By the 
ond of Fobruary nothing remains but somo long deep pools in the 
neighbourhood of the villages of Kesrandi and Duamali; these 
largoly usod during the cold weather for watering wheat, as thoy are 
fed only by surface drainage soon become stagnant and shortly 
afterwards brackish. 


A somewhat similar deprossion called the Bujva or Bojva in 
Parantij ia said to bo of comparatively recent origin. It extends 
for about sixteen miles from a little beyond the northorn frontier of 
the district to the village of Jenpur where it meets the river Khari, 


The Bokh,! a broad and deep depression, begins near the meeting 
of the Héthmati and SAbarmati, aud runs south through Parfntij 
at from three to cight miles from the latter river. It is a chain of 
pools and morasses, the largest sheet of water in it, called the large 
Bokh, boing abont 156 acres in extent and averaging thirty fect in 
depth. The next in sizo, called the small Bokh, and lying opposite 
the town of Pardntij, covers about thirty-five acres and is said to 
average four feet in depth? Near tho villago of Mudhasna tho 
course of the river Khari:is merged into the Bokhb, but for some 
distance farther the banks of the latter may be distinctly traced. 
According to a local tradition.the Bokh. is the original channel of the 
river Hathmati, the stream of whichis said to have been directed 
into the Saébarmati by an embankment made under the orders of 
Sultén Ahmad I. (1411-1443) to increase tio water supply of his now 
metropolis, This tale is nob supported by any contemporary records 
and the striking resemblance of the banks of the Bokh to those of a 
river would, without any historical basis of truth, sufficiently account 
for the story. At tho same timo it is difficult to oxplain the forma- 
tion of this singular hollow in any other way, and moreover it is not 
likely that the town of Paraéntij which stands on its eastorn bank, 
would have been built on such a site had it not in that remote period 
been. washed by a flowing stream. Aft proscnt during the rainy 
season there isa considerable discharge of water from the Bokh into 
the Khéri, but it ceases entirely before the hot weather sets in, 


In consequence of the ill-defined channels of the western rivers 
aud the low level of the ground on the lower course of the Sibarmati, 
some parts of this district suffer poriodically such heavy losses by 
flood, as would be irremediable if the soil wero less fertile, or the 
credit. of the cultivators less sound. Floods on the Séibarmati are 
mentioned in the years 1714and 1739. In 1755 the rains were sohcavy 


i Literally a fissure or chasm, 
2 These dimensions are from a return supplicd by the Collector, Mr, Dorradaile. 
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as in many places to wash down tho walls of the city of Ahmodabad. 
In 1818 the Sabarmati is said to have risen eighteen feet above its 
summer level, but no accurate data are presorved. In 1822 a small 
flood in the same river did such damage to crops as to call for 
remissions of revenue. In 1850 an overflow of the Utévli destroyed 
many houses but as the season was not far advanced, caused hitle 
loss of agricultural produce, In 1857 very heavy rains did much 
damage in the central part of the district, carrying away a section of 
the Gogha trunk road. In 1868 scarcely any rain fell until the 10th of 
August whon it burst heavily, and during tho next four days twenty- 
seven inches wero registered in Ahmedabad.! The river SAbarmati, 
though much swollen, did not flood the city. But the rain together 
with the wind, which for part of the time blew with extreme violonce, 
sufficed to destroy, besides movable property estimated at over £5000 
(Rs. 50,000), no fewer than 9566 houses of the computed value of 
£95,116 (Rs. 9,51,160). Outside the walls the havoc was wide- 
spread, The Sabarmati in its lower course and also the western 
rivers overflowed thoir banks with disastrous effect. In the country 
traversed by the Bhogdya, where many of the inhabitants were 
graziers and whore the inundation was specially high large numbers 
of cattle wore washed away. | Mlsewhere throughout the district, but 
more particularly in the Dholka and Sénand rice villages, the 
destruction of agricultural capital by surface floods and by the over- 
flowing and bursting of ponds was iminense. Exclusive of the city 
the damago was estimated at £317,234 (Rs. 31,72,340)2 At Patri 
68514 tons (191,840 mans) of salt valued at £28,776 (Rs. 2,87,760) 
were washed away. In the town of Viramgdm no fewer than two 
thousand houses were scriously damaged, or totally destroyed; in 
that of Pardntij sevon hundred; in that of Dholka one thousand ; 
in that of Patri one thousand... Four villages were annihilated 
and fifteen human lives were lost. Finally, the destruction of 
a considerable part of the carly, kharif, crops was completed by a 
subsequent drought which prevented those resown from reaching 
maturity. Govornment placed £1000 (Rs. 10,000) at the disposal 
of the Ahmedabad municipality to spend on improvements, and 
granted £2000 (Rs, 20,000) to help the destitute to rebuild their 
houses and to procure necessaries. Limestone and clay fees were 
remitted and an assignment made for the repair of ponds and 
reservoirs, The Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
Company carried timber at reduced ratcs and a relief fund of 
£3135 (Rs. 31,350) was raised by private charity. By these means, 
and still more by the fortitude and patient industry of the agricultural 
classes, the Hood ravages were soon repaired, and though the great 
scarcity of Indian millet straw rednced the people to straits for 
fodder, all outward traces of the calamity had been offaced by the 
end of tho next cultivating scason, 


1 Collector’s Reports dated 4th September and 2nd November 1868, 

2 The following were the chief items: 42,203 houses, £157,958 (Rs. 15,79,580) ; 
6396 cattle, £5894 (Rs, 58,940) ; crops, £142,569 (Rs, 14,25,690) ; pouds exclusive 
of wells and embankments, £10,813 (Re, 1,08,130). 
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The next flood,' the highest on record, occurred in 1875. For 
some days before the 21st September the weather in and around the 
city of Ahmedabad was exceedingly broken, indicating atmospheric 
disturbances extending over a very large area. Tho explanation 
was soon forthcoming. Reports from Idar, the central registering 
station of tho Sébarmati catchmont basin, showed for the four days 
ending with the 23rd, a rainfall of 21:25 inchos, figures which, 
according to the ordinarily observed proportion, would represent only 
one-third of the fall in the hills te the north. To the east the flood 
waters did not leave the deep-cut river bed. But after it had burst into 
the low-lying country of Daskroi, these barriers gradually declining 
towards tho sea, imposed loss and less restraint upon it at every mile, 
while near the river mouth very high spring tides foreed back the 
flood waters. On the evening of the 21st, withouteany local rainfall, 
the gauge opposite the city showed five fect above the ordinary rain 
weather level. At eight o’clock on the following morning the water 
had reached tho flood linc of 1868, At noon it swept away the 
screw pile railway bridge three miles above the city. An hour later, 
it was breaking against the.Ellis Bridge in eight fect high waves. 
Shortly afterwards there was great noise as if the piers were 
being loosened from below, Trembling violently tho stracture began 
to bulge till at the centre it was about one foot out of line. Then 
of its tweuty-throo spans cight snapped, turned over, and wero carried 
off on the top of the flood? During the afternoon the water 
continued steadily to rise breaking off one moro span on each side, 
and standing in the evening at. five feet above the 188 level, or 
altogether at nincteon fect above that of the ordinary summer stream. 
On the morning of tho 23rd the bridgo had lost eight more spans. 
Tho flood stood five feet lower, but soon swelling again destroyed 
two more spans at noon and at fivo_in the afternoon reached its 
maximum height of twenty-two feeb abovo the ordinary summer 
level. Opposite the city the computed sectional area of the stream 
was 38,085 squaro feot, its vulucity calculated by tho genoral 
formula 11°60 foet per second, or a discharge per socond of 440,000 
feet.4 A large portion of tho city was now under water® and an anxious 


1 The dotails of tha flood of 1875 have been obtained from the records of the 
Executive Enyineer for Irrigation, the District Executive Engineer, and the Collector, 

2 From notes by Mr. Clarke, C. E., Exceutive Engineor for Irrigation. 

8 Tho maximum height of the flood as marked on the bastian close to tho Ellis 
Bridge was about 9°7 feet above that of 1508, but in this place thero was a back-water 
caused by tho bridge and its approach. Captain Cruikshank, R.E, District 
Engineer. 

4 Those figures have been supplied by Mr. J, R. Hathorly, Executive Engincor for 
Trrigation, In his opinion the formulas give far too high w result for rivers with such 
a@ great fall and such irregular beds ay those of Gujdrat, Ile notes that during the 
1876 ilood the actually measured velocity in the Narbada was only about one-half of 
the calculated speed. He doubts if at this time the Sibarmati stroam was running 
more than seven or cight fect a second, that is, about five miles an hour, 

§ The following are some of the food readings : municipal office south-east corner, 
above ground, 7” ; migsion school compound wall south-cast corner, above founda- 
tion, 2' 8”; Bhadar new south gate, above the ground, 3'6” ; Khanpur gate east side 
abutments of urch, above ground, 6’; Kadgis mosque cast entrance gate, below gate 
sill, 1/1” ; Kazi’s house at Shihdpur sonth-west corner, above ground, 2’ UL"; 
Shahapur yate north-west corner of the scat, oda, below the scat, 3° 6"; south-east 
corner of Ruprdn’s mosque ab Mirzdpur, above ground, 4’ 0°; Daskroi mdmlatdds’s 
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night sot in, made all the more dismal by the crash of falling houses, 
and the cries of the unfortunate people who had lost their property 
and were in danger of losing thoir lives. The morning of the 24th 
showed a fall of cight fect, but at 8 a.m. a rise once more set in and 
continued amid universal dismay, until 2 p.n., when to the intense 
relief of all, the watcr linc begun steadily to recede, and by the 
evening of the 25th tho river had completely retired into its natural 
chaunel. 


The reported total number of lives lost was twelve. The chicf 
single items in tho list of property destroyed were the railway and 
tho Ellis bridges. 'I'‘he former completed in Octeber 1870 at a total 
cost of £89,527 (Rs. 3,983,270) carried the Wadhwan extension of tho 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway over the river at a point 
near the Shéhi Big, about threo miles above the city. The piers 
wero formed of four columns of Mitchcll screw piles, 2’ 6” diamoter 
each, those up and down strcam being level with the bed of the 
river at which point they were braced. The two central columns 
supported the superstructure and on. the up-stream side were 
protected by heavy wooden booms. ‘Their depth under tho bed varied 
trom fifty-four to twenty-three feet, The superstructure consisted 
of eightcen spans, of sixty-two feet six inches each, on Warren’s 
pattorn. This bridge situated bolow a sharp turn in the river was. 
entirely submerged. Its fall is chiefly attributed to the shocks 
given by large masses of heavy timber brought down on the flood 
Tho Ellis bridge, named after Mr., now Sir Barrow, Ellis under whose 
auspices as Revenuc Commissioner N. D. it had been designed, 
supplied a passage across the river for all the cart traffic that 
converged to Ahmedabad on tho west bank of the Sébarmati. 
Connected with the A’stodiya road, this bridge formed an important 
link in a great lino of communication between almest the whole 
of the district and the terminus of the railway from Bombay. It 
consisted of twenty-threc spans of sixty fect each. Tho roadway 
was forty feet wide, and was earricd ou four Warren girders with 
four inch planking. Each pier consisted of eight wrought-iron 
piles with east-iron screws. These wero placed in a double row, the 
extreme width of each picr being six feet three inches, The railings 
were of cast-iron. ‘The abutments wore faced with cut-stone. ‘The 
whole work had been executed on contract by Mr. A. Forde; the 
bridge being opened for traffic in 1870. Its total cost £54,921 


office south wall, above ground, 3’ 1"; Lal gate east side pillar of archway, above 
sill, 4’ 10"; north-west corner of covered reservoir of Kh&és bazdr, above ground, 
8 3”; Tin Darvaja north-east pillar of arch, above ground, & ; east entrance gate of 
Jama mosque north-east and south-east abutments of archway, above sill, 9"; 
Daryapur gato north-west pillar of archway, ubove sill outside, 2’ 2”; Premdbhdi 
gate north-west pillar of archway, above ground, 1’ 4''; north-east tower of 
Arsenal compound wall north-cast side, above ground, 8’ 9%, It is worthy of noto 
thai, compared with the level of the central stream, the water along the city walls 
stood four feet higher at the Shahdpur vate, six feet at the Delhi gate, and seven feet 
at the Darydpur gate. 

1 Tho details of the former railway bridgo have been supplied by Mr, H. B. 
Hargravo, Resident Engincer, Bombay and Baroda Railway. Those of the Ellis 
ioe are taken from the Administration Reports uf the P. W. D, for 1869-70 and, 
4870-71, 
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(Rs. 5,49,210), including approaches, had been met by Governmont, 
and the expense of maintaining it by the Ahmedabad Municipality. 


Insido the city 3887 houses valued at £58,208 (Rs. 5,82,080) were 
in ruins. Tho destruction of furniture, grain, and other miscolla- 
neous property baffled accurate calculation, but was roughly 
computed at £16,159 (Rs. 1,64,590). Outside the walls 101 villages, 
on both banks of the river, were affected. In some cases the 
inhabitants had to flee for their lives to the tops of trees and mosques, 
while in others, more happily situated, the injury was limited to the 
loss of a few crops. In the rural parts of the district the damage 
done was estimated at a total sum of £138,405 (Rs, 13,84,050).! 
4289 acres of arable land assessod at £1353 (Rs. 13,530) and many 
wells were either for atime or pormancntly made useless by silt 
deposits. The miscellancous loss was probably inconsiderablo. 
Villagers have scldom much house furniture, and in view of the 
approaching harvest, their stocks of grain for family consumption 
had been woll nigh exhansted. 


Strenuous and entirely suceessfnl efforts were made by tho 
responsible Government officors and by private individuals to relieve 
the dostitute by dolos of fuod aud clothes. The nows of the 
calamity had no sooner spread than private subscriptions amounting 
to the sum of £14,528 (Rs, 1,45,280) began to How in, The brunt of 
the burdon of relief was borne hy Government, who granted £5000 
(Rs. 50,000) to help the poorest sufferors ; directed the forest depart- 
ment to supply building timber freo of cost to the villagers and to 
the city at half price ;? remitted the usual foes on the excavation 
of sand, clay, and lime; and sanctioned the advance of £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000) to onable cultivators to buy seed, cattle, tools, and other 
agricultural stock. Rent remissions wero not, as a rule, found 
necessary. On the contrary so little was the cultivators’ credit 
affected, that out of tho large sum offered as advances, only £70 
(Rs. 700) were actually taken, though loans fettered by none but 
the simplest formalities and without intorest or othor charges were 
freely given to every needy applicant of good character. 


Under tho head of crecks may be mentioned those of Dholera, 
Bavliari, and Gogha.® 

Ever since the foundation of the village of Dholera its name has 
probably been given to some though not always the samo inlet of 
the sea. This part of tho country is specially subject to rapid 
change. The river Bhidhar always shifting, completely altered 
its course within the present century, depriving its estuary of a 
most useful scour. Remarkably strong tides according to some 
observers, and again a decrease in their violence according to 


1 The details arc; 6476 houses, £50,741 (Rs, 5,07,410); 2096 animals, £896 
«Ra, are field tools, £17,806 (Rs, 1,78,060); standing crops, £68,962 (Rs. 
6,89,620), 

"2 Exclusive of cart and railway hirc, the value of the timber given outright was 
£15,085 (Rs. 1,50,850). 

3 Tho Sabarmati river has a wide mouth but it is choked with sand banks and has 

no convenient harbour, 
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others, have helped tho heaping up of silt.! These together with 
the great mass of soil yearly brought down by the Sabarmati 
and Mahi have Jed to tho encroachment of the Jand round the 
head of the Gulf which Tieffenthalor noticed a ccontury and a 
half ago, and which have probably been in gradual progress since 
the days when Kathidwir was an island. The earliest item in tho 
history of the Dholera creek, is a local tradition pointing to the Mordi 
Mata, a spot just north of the town and about seven miles west from 
the nearest point of the present coast-linc, as tho place of anchorage 
in thesixteenth century. At tho end of the cighteenth century, the 
river Bhédhar was flowing a short distance east of this, broadening 
into an estuary thirteon miles south of the present Dholera creek, 
and just aboye the croek of Bavlidri. Up this passed all vessels 
bound for these parts, but already in 1802 they ascended no highor 
than Khijra about one milo south of the present Khun Bandar. In 
1806 Sir Miguel do Souza, sent by the Bombay Government to 
inquire into the natural advantages of the port, describes the river 
mouth as ‘both fine and deep, having water enough for batelds of 
143 tons (400 khandis) to goin and out with great safety.’ Two 
years later (1808) Lieut. Ballantine informed the Collector of Kaira 
that ‘the port was so well calculated by nature for the landing and 
loading of merchandise that it could not be improved by art. The 
most weighty goods were taken by carts within a few yards of 
the vessel and hoisted on board froma bank.’ In spite of this 
prosperous account silt was rapidly gathering. Though the British 
port was established at a point below Rahatalav nearer the sea than 
any of previous resort, it had in 1819 to bo moved still lower. When 
surveyed? in 1822, the only passage was between sand banks and mad 
flats, perfectly dry at the first third ebb, and only covered about 
three or four hours in the twelve, with from threo to nine feet during 
the neaps, and from cightto fourteen fect on the springs. The 
four mile passage to the landing placo was in some places nearly 
choked by sand. The soundings were irregular, At high water 
springs they varied from three to thirty feet, but at low tide for 
nearly nine hours together, the creek and several miles below it wero 
loft dry. The tides were very strong, the flood coming in with 
great force in an instant, strong enough to upset any groundod 
vessel caught broadside. The creek and the part of the Gulf 
leading to it were extremely dangerous, Even with export seamen 
vessels above the sizeof small boats ran groat risk in frequenting 
it. In consequence of this report and of the number of accidents 
constantly taking place at Dholora, Government in 1823 declared 
Bavliari a public port. This for some years during the busy season 


1 The Surveyor Genoral in his report of April 29th, 1818, remarks that ‘the tide, 
particularly in the springs, rushes in aud out of the (old) crock with a rapidity and 
strength not perhaps exceeded by the tides in any part of the world, ‘Chis often no 
doubt tears away large pieces from the mud banks of the creck and is probably the 
cause of the changes in its state.’ ‘The tides aye still (1878) said to be much stronger 
here than in any other part of the Gulf, 

2 See under ‘Nal,’ paye 16. 

3 Lt, Dominiceti, 25th Nov, 1822, Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 76 of 1828. 
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drew off most of tho shipping. ‘ Poople say,’ wrote Mr. Crawford in 
1826, ‘that about nine years ago spring-tides wont nearly four miles 
higher up the Dholera creck than at present. In time the landing 
piv will becomo completely dry.’ Within ten years Mr. Crawford’s 
orecast proved true. The estuary was altogether abandoned and 
the port removed to A’mbli some miles up the coast, But A’mbli was 
found little better than Dholera. In 1846 the port was changed to 
the old Khun Bandar at the mouth of the outlet by which the Bhédhar 
had lately forced a new way for itself to the sea, and which has since 
borne the name of the Dholera creek. In 1850 the anchorage was 
moved about four miles nearer the town to the spot now called Khun 
Bandar, and there vessels have since continued to load and dischargo 
cargo. At this place an embankment raised above the level of 
spring tides was in 1869-70 re-built at a cost of £427 (Rs. 4270) paid 
out of the Jocal funds. 


The Bavliéri creek called after a village near its head is an arm of 
the sea running inland at a point sixteen miles south of the entrance 
to the present Dholera creek. “A section of it forms the boundary 
between British territory and the Bhavnagar state. When surveyed 
in 1822 it was about eight miles long, running nearly north-west, 
and for about five miles from 550 to 600 feet broad, and beyond 
that gradually narrowing and losing itself. At high water springs 
the soundings varied from twenty-six to thirty-five feet, and at low 
water, except for the first one and a half miles from the entrance, 
it was nearly dry. At neap-tide high wator it had seldom less 
than twenty-three foet of water ; and it was not dry for more than 
two and a half or three hours m the twelve, Tho flood ran about 
one and three-quarters, and the ebb about two and a quarter miles 
the hour. It was high water on the full and change, at the entrance 
at 4h. 32m. and about five amilessupat dh. 36m. p.m. The bottom 
was mostly mud, and mud and sand mixed, whore vessels might 
ground with the greatest safety without the need of shores. It 
seemed well suited for trading purposes. Even during the neaps, 
country vesscls of the largest size might frequent it with the 
greatest ease and safety, passing with little difficulty up and down 
with one tide. On the Icft bank four and a half miles up, was a 
good site for a port with, running west for about 800 feet, an inlet 
er creek where vessels might load and unload. The banks of 
the creek were generally above spring tide high-water mark, and 
the ground was well covered with trees and rich grass. Tull 
about the end of February thore was abundanco of fresh water in 
the neighbourhood, and during the hot weathcr months supplies 
could be brought from the large and flourishing village of Bavliéri 
distant only two and a quarter miles to the north-west. In 
spite of these advantages, Bavlidri from the marshy and difficult 
chavictee of the country inland has never rison to bo a place of any 
considerable trade. 


1 Of late years boats could not leave the creek from the 5th to the 11th of cither 
half of the month, But the heavy floods of 1878 so swept out the silt that a laden 
boat can now (1879) pass out at any. flood tide ; see below ‘ Dholera,’ 
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At the town of Gogh, is a little creck, dry at low tido but at high 
water offering an entrance to small craft. argo vessels ride at 
anchor about a quarter of a milo off the landing place, tho roadstead 
giving good holding-ground and being well sheltered, ‘Tho island 
of Piram and several rocky reefs break the force of southerly 
winds, sand banks protect it on tho north, and very strong eastorly 
winds are rare. 


Thirty-seven milos south-west of Ahmedabad, the Nal covers an 
aroa of forty-nine square miles most of it under water all the year 
round. Fed from the northern uplands it is said sometimes to 
run dry after a year of scanty rainfall. Itis a shallow and in most 
parts muddy lagune, scldom more than six fect deep, surrounded 
by dreary flats relieved only by plants and bushes of the 
rankest and coarsest growth. The northern, wostern, and southern 
sides, without any well-markcd banks are covered by tall nearly 
impenetrable reeds and high growing grass. To the east the land rises 
in wave-like mounds of loose sand, thrown up by tho strong south- 
west wind, much like the hillocks that fringe the Broach sea-shore, 
Somewhat far apart, with betweonthom wide bare silt-crusted 
bays, these wave-liko sand hills strotch north-west from the 
Nal. Soon after the rains are oyer, m the shallow parts the Nal 
wator is brackish, and by tho end of March it is salt. Myriads of 
water birds find a home in its marshes, and during tho hot season 
its little grass-covered islands are a grazing ground for herds of 
cattle. Tho reeds, of which thero is a most luxuriant growth, are 
valued as thatch, and for their small) dark-coloured bulbous roots, 
These sun-dried, freed from their sheath of poisonous fibre, and 
ground into flour mako a sweetish pleasant-tasted bread nourishing 
to those used to it, but to strangers imitating and unwholesome, and 
except by the poorest classes, or iu seasons of scarcity, little used as 
an article of food. 


It is probable that tho Nal and the lower course of the river 
Bhogava, together represent what at no very distant date was an arm 
of the sea, which possibly ata still carlier time combined with the Ran 
of Cutch to isolate Kaéthidwar from tho mainland. ‘ Hardly any 
inhabited country,’ wrote Mr. Melvill in 1827, ‘can be much lower 
than the isthmus between the Nal and the Ran. During heavy 
rain it is entirely overflowed, changing the peninsula into an 
island ; and if the rain is very heavy or lasts long, the wator of 
the Ran flows into the Nal, and from the Nal finds its way into 
the Gulf of Cambay’. Stones bored through the centro are somes 
times still found in the Nal, and are belived by the people to be 
ancient anchors.2 A popular local legend tells how in the days 
when Krishna was incarnate, the now shallow lake was a part of the 
great ocean, and how on one occasion « very high tide washed from 


1 Bom. Gov, Sel. X. 69. 

2 Dr. Hové, so late as 1788, was told that at every high spring boats came from 
Bhavnagar for salt as far up as Partanvada under Mithdpur, and that cotton was 
exported from the same placo to Broach and Surat, Bom. Gov, Sel, XVI, 121. 
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the shore all the sandpipers’ eggs. The bereaved parents called a 
general assembly of the birds, who making common cause began to 
bring earth in their beaks to dam out the greedy sea. The haughty 
eagle, Krishna's steed, not having attended the assembly, was put out 
of caste, and at his next visit was received with contumely. Forced 
to do something to retrieve his position, he persuaded his master to 
restore the lost eggs, and the birds gave over building their dam. 
This tradition seems in mythical dress to show, at once the former 
character of the country, and the gradual shrinking of the sea. 


Besides those noticed above, the district contains no natural lakes 
of any importance, but its ponds and reservoirs cover an area of 
18,946 acres. Especially in the parts of Dholka, Daskroi, and 
Viramgém formerly traversed by Vanjards and pastoral tribes, they 
are large, their stores of water far exceeding the wants of the villages 
where they arefound, The Chandola reservoir, about two miles south 
of the city of Ahmedabad near the tomb of Shth A’lam, is embanked 
with earth and circular in form,and covers an area of 181 acres. 
To face tho sides with stone would scem to have been part of 
the original plan. But this for some reason was never carried out. 
291 acres are assessed as irrigable from it, but much of this land 
lies within its own bed as it seldom retains any depth of water long 
after the close of tho rains. 


About } of a mile from the Réypur gate is another reservoir called 
the Hauz-i-kutub, Kutub’s pond, or the Kankariya, that is, the 
limestone lake.! This reservoir, probably tho largest of its kind in 
India, covering seventy-two acres and more than a mile round is a 
regular polygon of thirty-four sides, each side 190 feet long. It 
was, when completed by Sultén Kutub-ud-din in 1451, entirely 
surrounded by many tiers of ent Stone steps with six sloping 
approaches flanked by cupolas and an oxquisitely carved water sluice. 
In the centre of the luke, connected with the margin by a forty-eight 
arch viaduct was an island with a garden called Nagina or the jewel,? 
and asummer palace called Ghattamandal, a favourite resort of the 
later Ahmedabad kings.’ In 1781 the approaches and their cupolas 
were in ruins, the sides of the lake in had repair, the bridge fallen in, 
and the island with no trace of a garden or a palace.* In this state 
it remained till, in 1872, the Collector, Mr. Borradaile, undertook its 


1 Of the name Kankariya two stories are told, one that the lake was so called from 
the quantity of limestone, dankar, dug out of it; the other that a pebble, kdnkra, that 
found its way into the kiny’s shoe, when he came to ace the works, had the honour of 
giving the lake its namo. 

2 Most of the details relating to the Kaénkariya tank have been taken from Mr, 
Hope’s notes on the Architecture of Ahmedabad. 

3 In the seventeenth century this lake was one of the sights of Ahmedabad. Della 
Valle (1623) thought it one of the most remarkable places in the world. Letters, 98. 
Thovenot (1666) calls it a great lake with a beautiful garden in the middle, approach- 
ed by a bridge 400 paces long. At the end of the garden wasa very pleasant 
building, Voyages, V. 22. Mandelslo's account (1638) is confused, He Heer of 8 
Naginabdg close to the Shahi B4g on raised ground with a lake and wells in the 
garden. Voyages, 86. 

4 Forbes’ Or. Mem. III, 131. 
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repair, Since then a road 6600 feet long has been madefrom the 
lake to the R&ypur gate, The high banks of the lake have been 
put in order and planted with trees, and the stone slope and steps of 
the inlet on the north side repaired, The lake has been cleared of 
silt; the south retaining wall has been restored ; and a flight of steps 
built from the top of the viaduct down to the embanked causeway 
leading tothe island. Of the arched masonry causeway connecting 
the bank with the island, a small portion has been restored, and for 
the rest of the distance an earthen bank has been thrown up. In 
the island the surrounding masonry wall has been re-built ; on all 
four sides steps have been made; anew pierced parapet wall has 
been built ; a well has been cleaned out; the central fountain put 
in order; the north garden house renewed, and the open ground 
dug, cleared of Bricks, and filled with good soil. Itis proposed 
(1879) by a canal eleven miles long to connect the Kaénkariya lake 
with the Khéri river and to uso its waters to supply the Chandola 
lake to the north-east of Batva,* 


The Malik Shabaén lake, though hardly inferior in size, is less 
known, being situated in an unfrequented spottwo and a quarter miles 
east of the city near the village of Rakhidl. Itis stone built of an 
octagonal shape including an area of seventy-one acres. Its sides 
are in good preservation but its bed is so silted up as to hold no 
depth of water? 


The Sarkhej lake, built by Mahmud Begada (1459-1511) near 
the tomb of Shaikh Ahmad Khathi Ganj Bakhsh at Sarkhej, is a 
very fine work oblong in shape. Its symmetry is somewhat spoilt 
by the subsequent construction of Mahmud’s and his family’s 
mausoleums on the north-east corner, ‘The sides of the lake consist 
of the usual tiers of steps of cut stone, and the area of the bed is over 
twenty-six acres. The general depth of water is seven feet. 


The Mansar less commonly called the Mainal-sar lake on the 
west of the town of Viramgam was, like the Malav at Dholka, 
built during the regency of Mainal, or Minal Devi, the mother 
of Sidh Raj, the great Solanki prince of Patan (1094-1148). It 
contains, all the year round, water of an average depth of twelve 
feet. Though the area is smaller than many others in the district, 
being only fifteen acres, its richly sculptured shrines relieving the 
bare lines of its steps, though now diminished in number and going 
to decay, give ita special beauty. Irregular in shape, it is popularly 
believed to have been built in imitation of the form of the conch 
shell, the Hindu war-trumpet. Each of its small spire-covered 
shrines, supposed to have once equalled the days of the year and 
still more than three hundred in number, is on one side of the 
lake furnished with a pedestal, and on the other with a circular 


——$$—— 5 en 


1 Ex. Eng. Irrigation, 357, dated 12th March, and 602, dated 24th March 1879. 

2 The area and depth of the water of this and other reservoirs are taken from a 
return furnished by the Collector, 

3 Strictly speaking it is in the village of Makarba, near Sarkhej, 
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basin, jalddhar. It is supposed that the former were consecrated to 
Shri Krishna and the latter to Mahdédev. The water, collected 
from the surrounding country, passes first into a deep octagonal 
silt trap, kund, faced with stone and on each side ornamented 
with a niche containing a figure sculptured in bold relief. From 
the kund the water passes by a masonry-lined channel through 
a sluice into the lake. The sluice is divided into three cylinders 
and on a terrace over it is placed a large pavilion with pyramidal 
roof. This building, restored in Mardtha times, has on one side 
been built up and dedicated as a temple to Mata Bechraji. Round 
the lake the flight of steps is in several places crossed by roadways 
passing down to the water’s edge. On either hand of one of these 
stands a larger temple, formed of a porch, mandap, with a double 
inner chamber and spire, and in the corresponding position on the 
other side of the lake is a flat roofed colonnade, 


The Malaév, less commonly called the Mainal lake in the western 
outskirts of the town of Dholka, covers an area of over forty- 
eight acres and holds a peronnial supply of water not less than fifteen 
featindepth. It is said to havo been built by the mother of Sidh Raj 
and completed in the year 1115 (511 H.). Mr. Forbes tells the 
following story of its construction: ‘On the east was a courtezan’s 
house which as it interfered with the symmetry of her design 
the R4ni proposed to purchase for a largo sum of money. The 
owner, however, declined to part with it, remarking that her name 
would be rendered as famons by the refusal as that of the queen 
would be by the construction of the reservoir. Mainal Devi was too 
upright to employ forco and her conduct in the matter though it 

roduced an irregularity in the tank, which is still apparent, procured. 
bse her government a reputation preserved in the local proverb, ‘Would 
you see justice, visit the Malay,’? 

The Khén lake, also on the west of the town of Dholka, is 
reputed to have been built about the end of the fifteenth or the 
beginning of the sixteenth century by one Sarvar Khfn from Delhi, 
Octagonal in shape, it covers twenty-five acres, and holds water all 
the year round of an average depth of ten feet. On an island in the 
middle is a ruined building, approached by a stone viaduot still kept 
in fair repair at the cost of the local municipality. 

The Multén lake, on the north-west corner of the town of 
Dhandhuka, is twenty acres in extent and is surrounded by masonry 
walls now in great disrepair. There are no steps and all the water 
drios up in the hot season. It is said to have been built by a Moghal 
officer whose name tt bears. 

At Dholera has been constructed out of the local ‘ Dharm 
Talévy Fund’ a reservoir measuring sixty acres, having stone walls 
on three sides and on the fourth a flight of stops. 

Near Gogha the Sonéria reservoir through an underground 
channel supplies the town with water. It is rectangular or nearly 
square in shapo and covers more than forty-eight acres. 


1 Ras Mala, 83 2 Dotails are givon under Gogha, 
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With the exception of Piram the only- island belonging to this 
district is a small one at the mouth of the Sabarmati. In former 
times its pilu, Salvadora persica, and pilawss bushes were a favourite 
haunt for lions and tigers, 


Piram lies in the Gulf of Cambay about four and a half miles from 
Gogha. A detailed account of this island is given below under the 
head ‘ Places of Interest.’ 


Except in the hilly country of Modésa whore the supply is some- 
times considerable tho rainfall throughout the district is generally 
very light. The registered rainfall in the city of Ahmedabad 
during the seven years ending 1848, gives an average of 27°69 
inches; that from 1853 to 1860 an average of 35°87 inches; and 
that from 1870 fo 1878 an average of 32°13 inches. The rainy 
season generally begins in the latter part of June, expends its 
greatest strength in July, and gradually loses foree till its close about 
the end of September. It is the popular beef of the cultivating 
classes, not without some apparent corroboration from statistics, that 
of late yoars the rainfall has shown a tendency to cease at an earlier 
period than formerly. 


In the cold season (November- February) though the range of 
temperature is very great, and the cold, especially with a dry north-east 
wind, seems very severe, the thermometer rarely goes below the 
freezing point. * rom March until the rains begin, the wind, turning 
to the west, grows heated in the day timo. February and June are said 
to be usually the healthiest months, and October the most sickly. In 
that month, except in Gogha whero blows a fresh and hoalthy sea 
breeze, the climate is close and miasmatic fevers are common, The 
thermometer readings in the shade in the city, which may be taken 
as a fairly representative locality, give the following results : 


3 The available details for the city of Ahmedabad are + 
Ahmedabad Rainfall, 1848-1878. 


Inches. | Cents, 


2 In 1819 and 1820 a very heavy rainfall was followod by severe frost. In January 
1820 the wholo country exhibited a most melancholy appearance. In a night the 
finest crops were shrivelled, red, and blackened, Collector’s Report, 28rd Nov, 1820: 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Rev. 17 of 1821, 2. 

8 Report by Dr. Jolson, dated 29th October 1874. 
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Ahmedahad Thermometer Readings, 1888-1848 and 1861-1874. 
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Generally speaking, the climate of the central portions of the 
district is more oppressive during the hot season, and at all times 
less healthy than along the coast-line or in the north, the coast 
benefiting by its nearness to the -sea, and the north of the district 
by its height above the sea level. 
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Tar mound of iron slag on which the small mission houso 
stands would seom to show that at one time iron ore was worked in 
the neighbourhood of Gogha. Considerable tracts in Viramgém are 
covered with earth suited to the manufacture of saltpetre. The 
material for this manufacture in the country round Dholera was one 
of the advantages urged by the Girdsids when offering their territory 
to the English in 1801, and Sir Miguel de Souza, who was deputed 
by the Bombay Government to make local inquiries had made a 
satisfactory specimen, About the beginning of the century saltpetre 
was made in large quantities, Bat soon after the transfer of the 
district to the English the demand ceased, and, in spite of efforts 
since made from time to time, has never revived. Details of its 
preparation will be found under the head ‘ Manufactures,’ where also 
details of the Khéréghoda sali works are given. Coarse soda, ws, 
used in soap-making, is found in large quantities in the west of 
Paréntij. From near Gogha, an earth is sent to Bombay, and used 
for making moulds in iron foundries, 


* The veined agate, doradar, one of the most valued of Cambay 
stones, is found near Raupur, in Dhandhuka, under the surface soil 
in pobbles of various shapes but not more than half a pound in 
weight. When worked up, it takes a high polish and is of two 
kinds, showing either a dark’ ground with white streaks, or dark 
veins on a light background. A chocolate stone, rdtia, of brownish 
earthy base, is found near RAénpur, imbedded a few feet deep in the 
soil in masses of from one to eight pounds in weight. 


Nodular limestone, kankar, found in rivers and watercourses, and in 
extensive beds eight miles south-west of Viramgém at the village of 
Kankravadi, and at Barvdla in Dhandhuka, is used for mortar and 
in road-making. Exceptin Gogha and Bhavnagar, in the south-west, 
the district is almost entirely without building stone. At or near 
QGogha are four different kinds, jurdsdl and suvan, rough-grained 
chalky sandstones, and kiajadia, also found in Piram, and dolashia, 
conglomerates. Of these doldéshia is most used, but, as in the Gogha 
town walls, wears badly. These stones cost, by the hundred cubic feet 
from 4s, to 6s. (Rs. 2-Rs, 3) to quarry, and from 16s. to £1 (Rs. 8- 
Rs, 10) to dress, Six miles from Gogha at Kuda a much better class 
of sandstone is quarried in flags of from two inches to a foot thick, 
even surfaced, easily dressed, and lasting. It costs, by the hundred 


1 Materials for the Mineral section have been supplied by Lieutenant C. F. Fuller, 
R.E, and for the Game animals and Birds sections by the late Major F, H Segrave 
and by Licutenant H. D, Olivier, R.E. 
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cubic feat, 4s. (Rs. 2) to quarry, and 12s. (Rs. 6) to dress. Six 
sorts of building stone are found at Bhéynagar; akvdda, a 
conglomerate like the Gogha stone but more lasting, costs 4s. (Rs. 2) 
the 100 cubic feet to quarry, and 16s. (Rs. 8) to dress; gorad 
and vakadia, both very hard trap used only in rubble masonry 
cost to quarry 12s, (Rs. 6) the 100 cubic feet; thordi, a red 
conglomerate without lime and probably containing iron, can 
be nicely dressed at a cost of £1 (Rs. 10) the 100 cubic feet; 
jithri, used chiefly for hand corn-grinding mills, is very like granite 
but contains less quartz. It costs to dress £2 10s. (Rs. 25) and 
to quarry 8s. (Rs. 4) the 100 cubic feet; rdjula, a trap good for 
building but not found in large blocks, costs to quarry 8s. (Rs. 4) 
and to dress £2 (Rs. 20) the 100 cubic feet. At Sihor a variety of 
gneiss makes smooth flags from one to six inches thick, But it splits 
on exposure to the air and is so hard and brittle that it can 
scarcely be dressed. It costs to quarry 16s, (Rs, 8) the 100 cubic 
feet. In the Chamérdi hills granite, sienite, and gneiss are quarried 
in large blocks and used chiefly for lintels. They cost to quarry 
8a. (Rs, 4) the 100 cubic feet, and to dress £3 (Rs. 30); a softer 
variety is used as road metal, Between Pavi and Bhimnéth a hard 
variety of limestone is found. This, though not in large blocks, is 
useful in coarse masonry. It costs to quarry 4s. (Rs. 2) and to dress 
£2 (Rs. 20) the 100 cubic feet. 

No land has as yet been set apart for forests. Dr. Hové, the 
Polish traveller, when in Gujarat abont ninety years ago (1787), 
was shown two plantations, one of sandalwood near Dholka, the 
other of blackwood near Ahmedabad. The sandalwood plantation 
Jay close to the Sabarmati, two miles from the village of Daulat, 
and was about four and a half miles long and two broad. The seed 
had a few years before been brought from Mysore, and the trees 
were still young, none of them more than nine inches in diameter. 
The sceds were sown at the ond of the hot weather in small furrows 
sixteen feet apart. During the first year the young plants wanted 
much care, and afterwards, besides the flooding from the river, they 
were in the dry season watered from wells, the earth turned up near 
their roots, and their branches pruned. They came to maturity in 
about ten years and were then cut down and the ground re-sown.! 

The other plantation near Ahmedabad was of kdéldaghid or black- 
wood, This was a larger grove, and part of its timber was cut 
every year, buried in a swamp and after soaking till it was black was 
sent to Surat and other places on the coast. From Dr. Hové’s 
description the tree was probably time, Diospyros montana, and 
not the regular blackwood, sisam, Dalbergia latifolia? 

Ahmedabad, with no forests or large groves, ison the whole rather 
bare of timber. Except Sdénand, Daskroi, and Dholka, where mango, 
rdyan, Mimusops indica, mahuda, Bassia latifolia, limbdo, Melia 
azadirachta, and other shade trees are found either single or 


1 Hove's Tours. Bom. Gov. Sel. XVI. 64-65, 
2 Hove's Tours, Bom, Gov. Sel, XV1, 145. 
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in small groves, most of the district is poorly wooded. Paréntii 
in the north-east is, to some extent, an exception. Somo parts are 
well stocked with mango and réyan trees, others are covered with 
brushwood, and the Moddsa hills have a small supply of inforior 
teak rafters and bamboos. The produce is entirely consumed in 
tho district, chiefly in the city of Ahmedabad. Many of the Modasa 
wild plants, shrubs, and trees are used as food, in medicine, dyeing, 
fixing colonrs, and tanning. Gum, especially from the  kher, 
Acacia catechu, and bdbul, Acacia arabica, is gathered by Bhils and 
sold either for grain or money, or eaten by the poorer classes, Other 
kinds of gum, used by goldsmiths and dyers, are exported, The 
piplo, Ficus religiosa, and bordi, Zizyphus jujuba, yield a wax 
much used by goldsmiths for staining ivory red. Piplo, bordi, and 
kahkhra leaves are eaten by buffaloes. The mahuda is very common 
in the north-east; its berry, boiled with grain and the leaves of a 
creeper called dori, is a very favourite article of food with the 
Bhils, From mahuda seed dolia or soap oil is extracted and sent 
to Kapadvanj and Par&ntij. Since the extension of the railway 
to Wadhwan, Ahmedabad mangoes.-are largely exported to 
Kathidwar. 


The chief domestic animals of the district are oxen, cows, 
buffaloes, sheep, goats, horses, camels, and asses. Of oxen the 1876-77 
returns show a total of 148,399 head. The finest, worth from £15 to 
£30 (Rs. 150-Rs, 300) tho pair, owned by the well-to-do Kanbi and 
Bohora cultivators of Daskroi, Dholka, and Dhandhuka, are brought 
from Kéthiéwér and Kénkrej in Palanpur. The cattle of the 
other parts of the district, especially m Modésa, are small and 
poor. The Gogha oxcn, though small and lean, are said, for 
endurance and power of dranght, to equal the larger breed. Of cows 
the total is returned at 90,414,.and of she-buffaloes at 110,089, 
Cows of the Dhandhuka breed are much prized and are said to 
yield as much as sixteen pints of milkaday. The other details given 
in the Kaira Statistical Account apply to Ahmedabad, 


Sheep and goats are returned at 74,559, a number more than 
sufficient for local wants. They are not all the produce of the 
district. Many are ycarly brought by Musalmén traders from 
Maérwér and sent to Bombay. The wool trade to Bombay, also in the 
hands of Musalmans, is growing in importance, the total quantity 
sent by rail having risen from 978 tons in 1868 to 2027 tons in 1877, 
yeas particulars are the same as those given in the Kaira Statistical 

ccount, 


Horses returned at 6804 are owned by large landholders, 
well-to-do cultivators, and townspeople. Considerable numbers of 
horses of the Kathi, Kébuli, Sindhi, Cutchi, and Arab breeds are 
reared by Kébuli merchants in Ahmedabad. They find a ready 
sale in the city of Ahmedabad, among the well-to-do Hindu and 
Musalman classes, and among large Jand-holders in Dholka, 
Dhandhuka, and Viramgém. As Ahmedabad is one of the best 
horse-growing districts in the Presidency, Government have made 
special efforts to improve the local breed. During the nine years 
ending 1878 from eight to ten stud horses have been kept in the 
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distriot, covering yearly on an average about 228 mares.' A yearly 
horse-show has also been held with an average attendance of about 
150 animals, the produce of stud ‘horses. 


Camels, returned at 552, are bred by Rabéris, Rajputs, and Sindhis 
in Daskroi, Viramgém, and Dhandhuka, Of country camels the 
male only is used for carrying burdens and the female for milk, the 
Rabéri’s staple food. The Ahmedabad camels are less prized than 
those brought from Marwér. These, especially the very swift Thal 
camel, which can easily travel forty-five miles a day, are used for 
riding by Sindhis. ‘The largest number of Mérwér camels is found 
in Dhandhuka and Viramgém. Almost every large landlord or 
télukddr owns at least two or three. Their prices vary from 
£2 to £30 (Rs. 20-Rs. 300). 


Asses, returned at 10,835, are, as in Kaira, of two kinds, the 
common and the big white asa from Hélér in Kéthidwir. They are 
owned by potters, rice-huskers, earth-diggers or Ods, and Révals. 
Tho last are the largest owners in the frontier villages of Dholka 
and Viramgém, sometimes having-as many as 300. They are used 
in carrying grain, vegetables; and salt; “In value they vary from 4s. 
to £2 (Rs. 2- Rs. 20), but they are difficult to buy as they are all 
of use to the owner and cost nothing to keep. 

About a hundred years ago tigers, lions, and other large game 
were common in Ahmedabad. Tigers (1783) were found in the 
desolate ground outside? of the city walls, and in the Dholka sub- 
division dense forests near the Sébarmati were the resort of lions and 
tigers. Forbes in his Oriental Memoirs’ has preserved Sir Charles 
Malet’s account of a lion hunt in those forests in the year 
1780. At Kura, about thirty miles north of Cambay, a place of 
impenetrable woods, not far from the Sabarmati, the traces of some 
large animals of the tiger class;were;fomnd. Failing to beat them 
out, goats were tied to trees and marksmen set over them. About 
midnight four large animals came near one of the trees, and two of 
them trying to carry off the goats were wounded. Next day with a 
large bady of beaters they were tracked through a forest, stretching 
for miles so thick that the sportsmen had to force their way on 
hands and knees. The wounded animals when sighted were found 
to be lions. They made their way into a still closer thicket, and 
were forced out only by the devico of collecting and driving into 
their lair a herd of buffaloes. When they moved out one of them 
was killed. The people called it the camel tiger, untia vagh, the 
strongest and fiercest of the race, Ju colour it was rather yellower 
than a camel without spots or stripes, ‘ not high, but powerfully 
massive with a head and forepart of admirable size and strength.’ 
Oil was extracted and the flesh eaten by the Véghris, A few years 
later (1787) in the same part of the district tigers were met in the 
high grass fields,t and as lato as 1824 the salt flats between Dholka 


1 The least number was 166 in 1872, the greatest 314 in 1876, 
3 Forbes’ Or, Mem. III. 105. 
3 Forbes’ Or. Mom. IIE. 91. 
4 Hové’s Tours, Bom. Gov. Sel, XVI. 67. 
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and the Sébarmati, covered with a thick growth of marsh shrubs, 
were infested with both lions and tigers. About the same time: 
(1825) in Moddsa and the other eastern districts, especially on tho 
river banks, tigers were numerous, doing much harm to cattle but 
little to men? Close to Ahmedabad the Shéhi Bag and other old 
gardens® were infested with tigers, and as late as 1840 one was 
shot in the Queen’s Mosque in Mirzdpur.4 As in other parts of 
Gujarat the increase of population and the spread of tillage have, 
during the last fifty years, done much to drive off the larger class 
of game. 


The tiger, wigh, Felis tigris, is now (1877) almost never found 
within Ahmedabad limits. In the east of Moddésa from one to five 
tigers are generally killed every season. But the tiger’s haunts and 
the actual shooting are generally a few miles over the Mahi Kéntha 
border The Panther, dipda, Felis leopardus, is found in Modésa 
and sometimes in large tracts of grass and brushwood, bir, in 
different parts of the district, Of panthers three each year were 
killed in 1873 and 1874, and five cach year in 1876 and 1877, 
The Black Bear, rinchh, Ursus’ labiatus, is almost unknown. It is 
sometimes found in Modésa strayed from the Idar forests. The 
Wolf, varu, Canis pallipes, is common in the west of the district 
on the low-lying salt lands near the Nal. The Hyzsna, taras, or 
tarak, Hysena striata, found wherever there are hills and brushwood, 
is commonest in Gogha, Pardntij, and Moddsa. The Jackal, sia, 
Canis aureus, and the Fox, loki, Vulpes bengalensis, are common 
everywhere. Tho Wild Boar, dukkar,Sus indicus, is found in large 
numbers throughout the district. Except in outlying parts the wild 
boar is losing his strength and fierceness. In many places four 
out of five have a whity brown tinge, the result of too close an 
intimacy with village swine. 


Of the Deer tribe, the Sdmbar, Rusa aristotelis, is occasionally 
found in Modasa. The Bluc Bull, nilgai, Portax pictus, formerly 
very common, though much reduced in numbers, is still found in 
the plains thronghont the district. The Spotted Deer, chital, 
Axis maculatus, is found only in Modasa, and is there very rare. 
The Antelope, kaliir, Antelope bezoartica, is found in large herds 
throughont the district. The Indian Gazelle, chinkara, Gazella 
bennettii, is common in the western districts and in the rocky uplands 
of Pardntij in the east. The fourhorned Deer, behri, Tetraceros 
quadricornis, is found only in the thickly wooded Modésa ravines. 


Of smaller animals, the Hare, sasla, Lepus ruficaudatus, is found 
everywhere, and the Otter, panini bilddi, Lutra vulgaris, in the 
Sébarmati and in most large sheets of water. The Indian Badger, 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. XI. 4, 2 Bom. Gov, Sel. X. 9. 3 Bom, Gov. Sel, X. 88, 
4 Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshtra, 221. 
a ue returns show four tigers in 1873, two in 1874, and none in 1876, 1876, or 
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ddamkhor, Mellivora indica, during the rainy season of 1878 is 
believed to have done much mischief in Ahmedabad.! In the former 
rains, reports of an evil spirit, bhut, were common, But as it was 
not accused of doing any harm, no inquiry was made. In July 1878 
rumours again got abroad, and this time the evil spirit was said to 
have snatched a sleeping child from a house verandah, and in a 
very short time to have eaten it all but the head, hands, and feet, 
Search was made, and there was no doubt that a child had been 
killed and eaten. Professional trackers, called in by the police, 
found marks like those of a chita or a bear. These they knew to 
be badger tracks, and traced them toa timber yard. Constables were 
set to watch the yard, and at night one had a shot but missed, After 
this, in spite of the efforts of the police, the badgers could not be 
traced. Meanwhile four children were carried off and eaten, one of 
them snatched from the mother’sarms, In one case a boy thirteen or 
fourteen years old was attacked. But an alarm was raised and he 
was rescued. When the crops grew high the badgers left the city. 
They are known to prow! about slaughter-houses and in grave-yards 
to dig out dead bodies. But that the children were carried away by 
badgers has not yet been satisfactorily proved. The measurements of 
one lately shot at Bhuj, in Cutch, were, length 24 to three feet, girth 
eighteen to twenty inches, and height fourteen to fifteen inches. 
The head, neck, and forequarters were very powerful. 


Of Game Birds, the Large Sand Grouse, Pterocles arenarius, is 
during the cold season, November-March, found in the extreme wost 
of the district near the Khérdéghodasalt.works. This is a noble bird, 
measuring from two to three feet across the wings. They are very shy 
and hard to get near. The Common Sand Grouse, Pterocles exustus, 
is plentiful throughout the district, especially in the west. In 
Dhandhuka they may be seen in large numbers in the morning near 
water. They breed between December and April. The Common 
Peacock, Pavo cristatus, is found wild eastwards in the untilled 
tracts in Mod4sa, and to the south on the small island of Piram off 
Gogha, where they are in great numbers, very wild andshy. Tame 
peafowl abound in every village. 


The Painted Partridge, Francolinus pictus, and the Common Grey 
Partridge, Ortygornis pondicoriana, are common everywhere. Tho 
Painted Partridge lives chiefly in the brushwood and grass-lands 
or bira; the Grey, a most unclean feeder, in hedge-rows and near 
villages. Both birds breed in the district. 

Of Quail, the Jungle Bush Quail, Perdicula cambayensis, is 
common in bushy, untilled lands, and the Rock Bush Quail, 
Perdicula asiatica, is found only in Paréntij. The Grey Quail, Coturnix 
communis, is, oxcept in black soil, common all over the district. In 
some places, except during June, July, and August, they are to be 
found all the year round. In October they come in large numbers, 
and stay until the end of March, their movements depending, to 


1 This account is from Major R. Westmacott, late District Superintendent of 
Police. 
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some extent, on the character of the season. Coming in poor 
condition, they do not pick up till November. Then they are full 
size, and till the middle of February plump and hearty. Like the 
Rain Quail, they live in the fields as long as they can, moving as the 
crops are cut. When the fields are bare, some find shelter in the 
hedges, but most take to the brushwood and grass-land, bir. The 
Black-Breasted or Rain Quail, Coturnix coromandelica, remains in 
the district all the year round, but between May and September is 
not, a8 a rule, in good condition. Though large bags have occasion- 
ally been made in June, the birds are found in greatest numbers 
between the middle of July and the end of March. During the 
rains (July-October) they frequent grass-land, bir, and fields 
of young crops, In October, when the grain is ripening, they move 
into the millet and pulse fields; later on they are in the rice, wheat, 
and gram, After all crops are cut, they go back to the grass lands, 
bira, and especially near water are generally to be found in great 
numbers near the edge among small bushes and grass-tufts. Ifthe 
grass-lands become bare, they go to the hedges, and, after rain has 
fallen, many find shelter in the patches of daruria that spring up in 
low moist ground. They breed in considerable numbers in July, 
August, and September. The Bustard Quail, Turnix taigoor, and 
the Button Quail, Turnix sykesii, are found all the year round on 
the same ground as the Grey and Rain Quail. 


The Indian Bustard, Eupodotis edwardsii, commonest in 
Dhandhuka and Gogha, is also found in the country round Ahmedabad. 
During the rains near Gogha hen birds gather in large flocks. 


The Lesser Florican,, Sypheotides auritus, appears in the 
Ahmedabad districts in the beginning of the rains (July). At firat they 
take to open ground and young crops near grass-lands, the hen birds 
herding together as many as.five or, six in the same field. The 
breed in September in the grass-lands. In November the bulk of 
them leave, but a fow stay all the year round, 


Of Plovers, the Indian Courier Plover, Cursorius coromandelicus, is 
found on most open places all the year round. The Grey Plover, 
Squatarola helvetica, and the Golden Plover, Charadrius fulvus, 
come to the district during the cold weather, the golden seldom, 
but the grey in large flocks. The Kentish, Augialitis cantianus, 
and the Indian Ringed Plover, AMgialitis philippensis, are found 
very generally throughout the district. The Red Wattled 
Lapwing, Lobivanellus goensis, and the Yellow Wattled Lapwing, 
Sarciophorus bilobus, are common’ and breed in any open place. 
The Stone Plover, Gidicnemus crepitans, often called the Bastard 
Florican, is found near water all the year round. It breeds among 
bushes on river banks. 


Of Cranes, the sdras, Grus antigone, is found in all parts of the 
district, where they spend the whole year, breeding during the raing 
on the low rice-field banks. During the cold weather as many 
as fifty of them collect in flocks, often Joining with the cold weather 
cranes. The Common Crane, Grus cinerea, and the Demoiselle 
Crane, Anthropoides virgo, the latter readily known by its 
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beautiful breast plumes, come from the north in thousands in 
November, as soon as the cold weather has really sot in. They leave 
again for the north in March and April. They feed in the morning 
and evening, spending the day near waiter. 


Of Snipe, the Common Snipe, Gallinago scolopacinus, and the 
Jack Snipe, Gallinago gallinula, come in the beginning of October, 
and are found in great numbers until December. Except in the 
Nal and Bokh, whero they stay till the end of March, snipe are not 
found in any quantity after about the middle of February, The 
Painted Snipe, Rhynchoea bengalensis, breeds in the district, and is 
found all the year round. 


Of other water birds, the Godwit, Limosa cegocephala; the Curlew, 
Numenius arquata; the Whimbrel, Numenius phowopus; the Ruff, 
Philomachus pugnax; the Greenshank, Totanus glottis; the Red- 
shank, Totanus calidris ; the Stilt, Himantopus candidus, a resident, 
and the Avocet, Recurvirostra avocctta, a visitor, though hardly 
game birds, are sometimes shot for the table. 


Of Coots, the Purple Coot; Porphyrio poliocephalus, is found in the 
north, and the Bald Coot, Fulica atra, over the whole of the district, 


The Gigantic Stork or Adjutant, Leptoptilus argala, is common, 
as also are the Black-necked Stork, Mycteria australis, and the 
Bittern, Botaurus stellaris. 


Of Geese there are four kinds, The common Grey Goose, Anser 
cinereus ;a Green-headed (Joose with a red bill, name unknown ; the 
Barred-headed Goose, Anger indicus; and the Black-backed Goose, 
Sarkidiornis melanonotus.. The Black-backed Goose breeds in the 
district, and is much less wary than the others, At the same time 
its flesh is very coarse and unfit for food. 


Of Ducks there are during the cold season, from November to 
February, and on the Nal for about six weeks later, the Whistling Teal, 
Dendrocygna arcuata ; the Ruddy Shieldrake or Bréhmani Duck, 
Casarca rutila ; the Shoveller, Spatula elypeata, exceedingly common, 
probably breeding in the district; the Mallard, Anas boschas, not 
nearly so common ; the Spotted Billed or Grey Duck, Anas poscilo- 
rhyncha, one of the handsomest and found all the year round; the 
Gadwall, Chaulelasmus streperus; the Pintail, Dafila acuta; the 
Widgeon, Mareca penelope ; the common Teal, Querquedula crecca ; 
the Bluewinged or Garganey Teal, Querquedula circia; the Cotton 
Teal, Nettapus coromandelianus ; the Red-headed Pochard, Aythya 
ferina ; the White-eyed Duck, Aythya nyroca; the Tufted Duck, 
Fuligula cristata. Beginning to come in October, all these ducks 
are found in large numbers in November. Formerly during 
November, December, January, and until the middle of February, 
duck and snipe used to be plentiful in Pardntij, Dholka, Sdénand, 
Daskroi, and part of Viramgém. But for the last few years (1870- 
1874), owing perhaps to the great quantity of water drawn off for 
the rice fields, they have become less common. 


The rivers of the district, the SAbarmati, Meshva, Méjham, and. 
somo of the smaller streams, larger ponds, and reservoirs are well 
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stocked with fish. The chief varieties sold as food are the Marel, 
Bot, Surmai, Rauv,and Pran. The other sorts, much the same as those 
found in Kaira rivers, are only caught or killed by low caste villagers 
such as Vaghris and Padhérids, and eaten by them exclusively. If 
caught near cities, they are eaten by Bhois, Bavchdés, and the lower 
order of Musalmaéns, Machhis are the only class of professional fisher- 
men; Bhois, Bavchés, Padhérias, Vaghris, and Kolis also catch fish, 
but they do not live entirely on their earnings as fishermen. The 
classes that catch fish for amusement are Christians, Musalmans, 
Maréthas, Parvdris, and Mochis. The last three are chiefly native 
soldiers. The fish-eating population is in towns, Christians, Pérsis, 
Musalmans, Jews, Marathas, Kolis, and Véghris, and in villages 
Rajputs, Musalmans, Padhérids, Vaghris, Kolis, and Bhils. The nets 
are of two kinds, the chota, eight yards long, and the kada, a circular 
net, Trawling is not practised. Europeans and the upper class of 
Musalmaéns sometimes catch fish with baited hooks and artificial 
flies and sometimes shoot them with bullets. In Pardntij, when 
flooded after a heavy fall of rain, people swarm in the Bokh wading 
about and with arrows, tied-in harpoon-fashion with along string to 
their bows, kill great numbers of fish. Fishing by torchlight is 
common, the Kolis and Vaghiris killing the fish by spearing or netting, 
and the Padhirids by beating them with a thick stick, Damming, 
driving, and poisoning with Coculus indicus are also iectived, 
Except in Ahmedabad, where they may be had salted, fish are almost 
always sold fresh. Some of the Jarger towns are provided with fish 
markets, but in other places they are hawked from house te house, 
The influence of the mahajan or Hindu trader element does much 
to lessen the destruction of fish, Many rivers, pools, and ponds are 
strictly preserved. 
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Accorpina to the 1846 census, the total population of the district 
was 590,757 souls, or 153°28 to the square mile, Hindus numbered 
526,813 or 89:18 per cent, and Masalmdns 63,720 or 10°79 per 
cent; that is at the rate of eight Hindus to ono Musalmén, 
There were besides nineteen Christians in civil occupation, forty 
Jews, and 165 Parsis. Tho 1851 ccnsus showed a population of 
650,223 souls, The 1872 consus showed a startling increaso in 
population, the total returns amounting to no less than 829,637 souls 
or 215 to the square mile! Of the total number 747,027 or 90°04 per 
cent were Hindus, 81,373 or 9°$1 per cent Musalméns, 650 Christians, 
46 Jews, 482 Paérsis, and, 59 returnedas Others, The following 
statement shows that in the twenty-six years ending 1872 popula- 
tion advanced 40°44 per cent and houses increased 22°83 per cent. 


Ahmedabad. Population, 1846 and 1872, 


Popunation. 
Yaar, Hoveaa, 
Hindus. | MUS*l- | parsta, Christians) Others. | Total 
z mans, ° i 7 . 
1846... on ae wif $26,918 63,720 690,757 | 212,464 
1872. ee ae 747,027 | 81,378 820,687 | 260,070 
Increase per cent... 41°30 27°70 192°12 8321°05 162°5 40°44 22°88 


The following tabular statement gives for the year 1872 details of 
the population of each sub-division of the district according to 


religion, age, and sex : 


1 The increase is probably in great measure due to the incompleteness of the 1846 
returns, There was much difficulty in taking the 1846 census. The people generally 
were suspicious and fearing some form of poll tax gave short returns. The Mebviais, 
BhAts, and other Pardntij classes, refused to allow any scrutiny or even to give an 
ace ount of the number of their families ; the statements were therefore filled up b: 
estimates. The account of the Bhavnagar tdludddri villages waa obtained with muc: 
trouble. Collector 207, 30th June 1846, 
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Ahmedabad Population, 1872. Sub-divisional Details. 


HINDUS. 


Dpto 12 years, | ¥rom12 to 80.| Above 80, Total, Grand 


SUB-DIVISION, Total. 


Females. | Males. | Females.| Males. |Femalos. | Males. |Females. |Persons, 


17,621 | 18,667 15,858 | 13,767 | 18,254 | 52,461 46,228 | 98,689 


Parant 

ele 20,518 | 24,034 19,222 | 18,881 18,021 | 67,830 57,76L | 125,86 
Ahmedabad alty «. ais 10,909 | 17,289 17,625 | 16,681 18,486 | 46,965 47,020 3,075 
Viramgdm 10,262 | 23,9382 18,703 | 17,110 16,222 | 63,087 64,177 | 117,244 
Banan 11,992 | 18,363 10,963 8887 9650 | 36,226 33,605 68,831 
Dholka 16,940 | 20,269 17,221 | 13,527 14,308 | 63,018 48,469 | 101,487 


Dhandhuka =... 


18,252 | 22,028 17,59 | 17,499 15,017 | 60,714 61,228 | 111,849 
Gogha eae 


4680 6796 6023 4334 3764 | 16,001 18,467 | 29,468 


Total ... 120,164 396,072 | $50,955 | 747,027 
Pardntlj aie 1230 1257 1613 1362 1415 1877 4258 3986 8244 
Daskroi sae 813 742 961 822 877 742 2641 2808 4047 
Abmedahad city ... 3564 3382 4458 4351 4020 4106 | 12,042 11,929 | 23,972 
Viramgém ae 1881 1626 2144 7804 1705 1613 5730 5043 | 10,773 
Sdnand aoe 862 745 807 689 658 654 2327 2068 4396 
Dholka v-{| 2008 1808 223.6 222 1838 1705 6081 6805 | 11,886 
Dhandhuka af 2818 2047 2398 2008 2134 1857 6850 6002 | 12,959 
Gogha vee 848 806 600, 771 657 728 2005 2800 4306 

Cereet Ponne) Kama STD ( penennn sneeel 

Total ...) 13,524 | 12,413 | 16,206 | 44,159 | 13,204] 12, 867. 41,934 | 39,439 | 81,873 
Paranttj 1 we aa 1 
Daskrot 6a 47 44 36 $2 24 146 107 952 
Ahmedabad city |. 43 30 76 47 7 28 190 106 295 
Viramgém . ' a a 3 8 “A i 8 14 
@dnand oy ere a 3 oe vg sé 2 “Sei 2 
Dholka are ae é ae F | ; ony 
Dhandhuka ee 23 4 il 1 84 
Gogha oe 8 i 10 10 6 2 23 23 46 

Total ...{ 120 89 159 100 127 65 406 244 650 

PA’ RSIS, JEWS, anp OTHERS. 
Parantij 
Daskroi 
Ahmedabad city 
Viramgam 
Sénand 
Dholka 
Dhandbuka 
ogha 
Total 

Feréatll auf 22,887 18,878 } 20,181 16,705 | 15,182 | 14,631 | 56,720 50,214 | 106,034 
Daskro +} 26,600 21,309 | 25,034 20,082 | 19,795 38,790 | 70,420 60,181 | 130,610 
‘Alimedabad city... oo} 16,686 14,406 | 21,924 22,100 | 20,869 22,772 | 59,478 60,278 | 118,756 
Viramgam 24,806 20,878 | 25,087 20,510 | 18,838 17,835 | 68,821 59,223 | 128,044 
Sénand vee{ 14,848 12,737 } 14,162 11,8632 9546 10,304 | 38,556 84,073 | 73,229 
Dhoika ae-{ 27,230 18,748 | 22,504 19,513 } 15,387 16,013 } 59,101 54,274 | 118,378 
Dhandhuka wo} 28,606 20,302 | 24,465 20,063 | 10,548 | 16,876 | 67,619 §7,241 | 124,860 
Gogha an 6729 5498 6409 5806 4807 4490 18,035 16,794 | 33, 1820 


Total ...) 154,961 | 132,756 | 159,766 | 136,411 | 124,082 | 121,711 | 438,759 | 390,878 | 820,637 


From the above statement it appears that the percentage of males 
on the total population was 52°89 and of females 47-11. Hindu 
males numbered 396,072, or 53°01 and Hindu females numbered 
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830,955, or 46°98 per cent of the total Hindu population ; Musalmén 
males numbered 41,934, or 51:53 per cent and Musalmén 
females 39,439, or 48°46 por cent of the total Musalmén population. 
Pérsi males numbered 280, or 58°09 per cent and Parsi females 
numbered 292 or 41°90 per cent of the total Pérsi population. 
Christian males numbered 406, or 62°46 per cent and Christian 
females numbered 244, or 37:54 per cent of the total Christian 
population. 


The total number of infirm persons was returned at 3761 (males 
2204, females 1557) or forty-five per ten thousand of the total 
population. Of these 240 (males 200, females 40) or three per ten 
thousand wore insane ; 321 (males 227, females 94) or four per ten 
thousand idiots; 671 (males 454, females 217) or eight per ten 
thousand deaf and dumb; 2287 (males 1148, fomales 1139) or 
twenty-eight per ten thousand blind ; and 242 (males 175, females 
67) or three per ten thousand lepers. 


The following tabular statement gives the number of the members 
of each religious class of the inhabitants according to sex at different 
ages, with, at each stage, the percentage on the total population of 
the same sex and religion. Tho columns referring to the total 
population omit religious distinctions but show the difference of sex : 

Ahmedabad Population by Age, 1872. 


Hinbvs, MusabMa'NS. 
g D aos a f=] 
S ial Sag Sand EE as 
Aon ee [a (982,| | $282) 9 | $E5s 
4 \eesel 2 tenes g legge | 2 | Bade 
4 }eg2e| 2 | 8323 | 4 | e326] & | b228 
s & 2a q fe a =) | a aa ro & £ a 
Up to 1 year as ory ooo { 12,285 8°10) |-11,779 8°35 1541 3-67 1500 4°06 
Between land 6 ,., oe ...) 63,140 15°94 ['68,828) 1661 5042 13°45 5616 13:98 
» 8,12... ove ve] 85,794 16-01 | 50,057 14°26 8341 Wel 5208 13°43 
oy 12 4, 20... aw 70,208, 17-74 [54,9821 15:48 | THOT] 16-70 | 6433| 18-31 
w» 2 ,, 80... sae « | 73,971 18°67 | 67,707 19°29 8199 19°55 7726 19-59 
» 80 ,, 40.., ou +.) 54,854 13°72 | 51,430) 3465 6210 14°80 5662 14°35 
» 40 , 50... ne +e.| 32,783 827 | 30,838) 878 3916 9:33 8716 9°43 
w 50 ,, 60... ve vee] 16,159 407 117,178 4:39 2080 4°84 2116 5°36 
Above60 .., fo vee ee} 7201 1°84 9276 2°64 1048 2:49 1373 3:48 
Total on 896,072 $50,055 41,934 89,489 
——— 
CRISTIANA. Pa'Rsi8, JEWS, AND OTHERS, TOTAL. 
F ao, Bog eo = ae ao 
a c=) rm 2a cag Cog odd 
o a q °o geo o v=o & i=7 
2 g Bag. a z=: 5. 
Lara 2 a = 
a a (RHEB) S| Sel g| 384 aa 23 
aS a|Rno Boo a eo] §& 
B S858 g pea g gee q BS8 ro BSE 
Uptolyear ... .. 2°46 | 18 619 | 10 416 18,858) 3°15 | 13,894) 9°42 
Boetweenlandé ... 22-13 | 88) 10°95 | 3 15°00 = | 68,808) 15°69 | 63,934] 16°35 
” 6, 11°88 | 42] 12°40 | 44 | 18°33 72,436 16°46 | 55,428) 14-18 
» «22 ,, 20 15°98 | 66 | 18°73 | 89 | 16-25 77,434) 17°64 | 60,878] 15°67 
wv» 20 ,, 30 00 } 68} 19°88 | 44) 18°33 82,332) 18°76 | 75,588! 19°32 
te «80 ,, 40 18‘11 | 50] 14-40 | 82] 13°33 60,683) 13°83 | 57,156) 14-62 
w «40 ,, 60 614 | 36! 10°87 | 21 8°75 | 86,772) 8°38 | 34,590) 8-84 
xs 60 ,, 60 2°41 22 634 7 3:92 | 18,226) 4°15 | 10,307] 4-93 
Above6O .., 0°84 vi 201 7 2°92 8361) 1°90 | 10,658) 2°73 
Total 244 B47 240 438,759 390,878 
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The Hindu population of the district belongs, according to the 
1872 census, to the following sects : 
Ahmedabad Hindu Sects, 1872, 


VAISHNAVS, 
ome recess aaee an 1 ASCRTICH. | wane. 
Religions 
Romé-| Vulle- Kabir. | Maan | Ssrdrat- Sratwa. mondi- ee SRA NAME OTN 
j *, | panthi,| véchari. | nérdéyan. cants, ‘. 


ee | ee | | J — |} | J | ——  — ] —_ 


72,092 | 110,823 | 60,826 | 28,007 92,481 65,154 2743 340,554 | 35,847 747,027 


From this statement it would seom, that of the total Hindu 
population the unsectarian classes numbered 352,297, or 47°15 per 
cent ; the Vaishnavas 293,729, or 39°82 per cent; the Shaivs 65,154, 
or 8°72 per cent; and the Shrivaks 35,847, or 4°79 per cent. Some 
details of the Ahmedabad Prérthana Sam4j are given in the 
Ahmedabad city account. The Musalmén population belongs to 
two sects, Sunni and Shia; the former numbered 69,552 souls, 
or 85°47 per cent of the total. Musalmén population ; and the 
latter, including the Surat-or Daudi trading Bohorés, the Momnés, 
and afew Khoja families 11,821 sonls, or 14°53 per cent. The 
Pérsis are divided into two branches, Shahanshéi and Kadmi ; 
the number of tho former was 446 or 92°53 per cent, and of the 
latter 36 or 7°47 per cent. In the total of 650 Christians there are 
1 Armenian, 166 Catholics, and 483 Protestants, including 181 
Episcopalians, 20 Presbyterians, 4 Wesleyans, and 278 native 
Christians. 


According to occupation, the census returns for 1872 divide the 
whole population into seven classes : 

I.—Employed under Government, or Municipal, or other local authorities 
numbering in all 7019 souls or 0°84 per cent of the entire population. 

II.—-Professional persons 6316, or 0°76 per cent, 

IJJ,~—In service or performing personal offices 12,635 or 1:52 per cent, 

IV,—~—Engaged in agriculture and with animals 140,555, or 16°94 per cent, 

V. —Kngaged in commerce and trade 20,201, or 2°43 per cent. 

VI.—Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations 
and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for 
consumption 165,567, or 19-95 per cent, 

VITI.—-Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise (a) wives 184,458 and chil- 
dren 269,269, in all 453,727, or 54°69 per cent, and (4) miscellaneous persona 
23,617, or 2°84 per cent; total 477,344, cr 57°53 per cent. 

The general chapter on the population of Gujarét includes such 
information as is available regarding the origin and customs ofthe 
Ahmedabad people, The following details show the strength of the 
See castes and races as far as 1t was ascertained by the census 
of 1872, 


_Under Bréhmans came, exclusive of sub-divisions, fifty-four 
divisions with a strength of 47,053 souls (males 23,849, females 
23,204) or 6:30 per cent of the total Hindu population. Except the 
Nagars, of whom many are in good condition, the majority of 
Brahmans live on alms. In point of number the Audich Bréhmans 
(19,830) hold the first place. They act os priests and cooks and 
cultivate land, but many live on alms. Of 4491 Nagars of six 
divisions, the Vadnagrés who act as clerks, money-lenders and 
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merchants, are well off and hold a high place both on account of 
their intelligence and wealth. The other Négars are chiefly priests, 
cooks, servants, and cultivators. he Modh (4531); the Mevdda 
3224; the Shrimili ‘(1530); the Réyakvél (1148) and the Vélam 
(1129) are cultivators, priests, and beggars. A few Deccan 
Bréhmans, descendants of some who during the eighteenth century 
came with the Mardthés, are permanently settled in the district 
and continue to hold respectable positions, Differmg from them 
in dress, manners, customs and language, they hold aloof from 
Gujarat Bréhmans and continue to keep up close social ‘and religious 
relations with their caste fellows in the Deccan and in Baroda. 


Under the head of Writers came three classos, Brahma-Kshatris 
(536) ; Kaéyasths (139) and Parbhus (71) with a total strength of 
746 souls (males 410, females 336) or 0°09 per cent of the total 
Hindu population. As a class the Brahma-Kshatris are rich. They 
own land and house property. Many of them in Government service 
hold offices of trust and rosponsibility; others are pleaders and 
money-lenders. The numbers shown separately against Kayasths 
and Parbhus represent chiefly the Kayasth Parbhus of the Konkan 
districts who came to Gujarat after its conquest by the Mardthds 
(1723-1757) and have, some of them, permanently settled in 
Ahmedabad, 


Under the head of Mercantile Trading and Shop-keeping classes, 
came 31,559 Meshri or Bréhmanic Vanids belonging to twenty- 
two divisions ; 29,272 Gujarati Shrévaks or Jain Vaniés of five 
divisions, 6186 Miarvidi -Shrivaks of two divisions and 4147 
Bhitids giving a total strength of 71,164 souls (males 36,632, 
females 34,532) or 9'52 per cent of the total Hindu population, 
Unlike other parts of Gujarét the Shravak Vanidés or Jain 
merchants are superior in wealth, to.the Meshri Vaniis or Brahmanic 
traders. They exercise great influence in trade matters, one of 
their number holding the high post of Nagar Seth, or head of 
the trading community. The wealthiest mombers of both classes 
employ their capital locally, supplying the funds by which petty 
village usnrers and dealers carry on their trade, Those who do not 
possess sufficient capital to subsist solely by money-lending, borrow 
at moderate rates of interest from men of wealth and deal in 
cloth, grain, sugar, molasses, and timber. The poorest of all cither 
rell these articles in small retail shops, or move from place to placo 
hawking common spices, drugs, and cloth. Besides engaging in 
trade, the Shrdvak and Meshri Vénids are employed as clerks, and 
in Government servico, some of them especially among the Shravaks 
holding places of trust and consequence. The Mérvédi Shrévaks 
so powerful south of the Tapti hold no place of importance in 
Ahmodabad. Bhatids, strangers from Cutch, are spreading over tho 
rural parts of the district as village shop-kcepers, 

Under the head of Husbandmen came six classes with a total 
strength of 893,776 souls (males 208,952, females 184,824) or 52:71 
per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 123,697 (males 
65,075, females 58,622) were Kanbis ; 49,663 (males 26,395, females 
23,268) Rajputs ; 6904 (males 3462, females 3142) Sathvards; 3242 
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(males 1668, females 1574) Kéchhiés; 2217 (males 1187, females 
1030) Malis, and 208,053 (males 111,359, females 96,694) Kolis. 
The Kanbis who number 123,697, or 16:55 per cent of the entire 
population are an important and vory valuable class. They are of 
three divisions ; two large classes, Leva and Kadva, most strict in 
their tenderness for life, and the A’njnés a small body eating animal 
food and in other respects like Rajputs. Though many are skilled 
weavers and artisuns and some have risen to high positions in 
Government service or acquired wealth in trade, the majority are 
engaged in agriculture and form the bulk of the peasant proprictors or 
yeomanry of the district. They are excellent cultivators and have 
many virtues. They are sober, peaceable,’ industrious, and except 
on occasions like marriages, thrifty, good sons, husbands, and fathers. 
Gross vice ig uncommon among them and crime rare. They are 
also more intelligent and better educated than the rest of the 
agricultural population. Female infanticide, owing to the ruinous 
expenses attached to marriage, having been found prevalent among 
the Kanbis, the provisions of Act..VIIT. of 1870 were applied to 
the Kadva and Leva Kanbis. Subsequently the Kadva Kanbis 
were declared wholly exempt from the provisions of the Act, and in 
the case of the Leva Kanbis the restrictions were reduced to a 
simple registration of births and deaths. ‘The Rajputs, though they 
have given up their turbulent practices, still to some extent retain 
the look and trcariag of soldiers: They are divided into two classes, 
télukdars or large proprietors, and common peasants, The former 
lead a life of idlencss on the rent of their lands, and are much 
given to tho use of opium. Nothing in the dress of a 
peasant Rajput distinguishes him from a Kanbi, though as a 
husbandman he is far below him in skill and less careful and 
hardworking. Their women are, unlike those of the proprietor class, 
not confined to their houses but help their husbands in the field work, 
The number of Rajputs includes 3813 Narodds who are said to be 
the descendants of the slaves of Sidh Réj’s house (1094-1148). Their 
naimos are the same as Rajput names, and in courage, dress, and food, 
they do not differ from the Rajputs. They are cultivators and 
marry only among themselves, ‘The Sathvarés and Kachhiés grow 
and sell vegetables, flowers and fruits. Some of them aro also 
artisans and weavers, 


The Kolis are the largest tribe or caste in the district with a 
total strength of 208,053 or 27:85 per cent of the entire Hindu 
population. Besides three small divisions, Biria, Mérvédi, and Agria, 
Ahmedabad Kolis belong to two chief classes, Tulabda, or home Kolis, 
numbering 146,517 souls settled in all parts of the district, and 
Chuvélia or men of forty-four villages, 57,750 strong, belonging to a 


1 Though ao quict as a rule the Kanbis have in a fow cases in troubled times risen 
to positions of power. Onc family of Kadva Kanbis from Chimpaner ostablished 
themselves at Viramg4m and gained power enough to resist for several years (1782- 
1736) the Maratha attacks on their town. Aftor their defeat by DAmaji Gaikwar, 


they still as chiofs of Patri kept up an armod force and acted with independence. 
Bom. Gov, Sel, X, 54, 
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tract of country in the north-east of Viramgém, Under the Mar&thfs, 
except in the centre of the district where they would seem to hava 
been orderly cultivators, the Kolis were ina chronic state of revolt. 
Treated as outcastes and known by the reproachful name of mehvds 
‘or the faithless,’ they lived in separate bands or states with the 
manners and habits of a distinct people. In the central parts of the 
district the home, Talabda, Kolis were in 1820 as at present quiet 
and easily managed, willing to till to the best of their knowledge and 
means.? Along the eastern frontier in disturbed times they were 
useful as a guard against the wilder mountain Kolis and Bhils® At 
present some of them are village watchmen, trackers, and labourers, 
but most are husbandmen, well-to-do, and little inferior in skill to 
Kanbis. Under the Marathés the Chuvélia Kolis were a body of 
organized plunderers. Led by chiefs, thikardds, partly of Rajput 
descent, they lived in villages protected by almost impassable 
thorn hedges and levied contributions from the districts round, 
planning, if refused, regular night attacks and dividing the booty 
according to recognized rules,.Almost entirely uncontrolled by 
the Marathaés, at the beginning of British rule the Chuvélia Kolis 
more than once, in 1819 and 1825, rese'in revolt. On their second 
rising their hedges and other fortifications were removed and 
their power as an organized body of plunderers was crushed. 
Among them are still men of unruly and criminal habits, but as a 
class they have for years settled as cultivators and labourers. 


Of Manufacturers there were four classes, with a strength 
of 18,792 souls (males 7282, females 6510) or 1:84 per cent of the 
total Hindu population. Of these 3797 (males 2071, females 1726) 
were Khatris, weavers of silk and cotton and makers of gold 
and silver thread; 3962 (males 2091, females 1871) Ghanchis, 
oi]-pressers, vegetable sellers, weavers, and labourers; 53865 (males 
2751, females 2614) Bhavsars, calicoprinters; 668 (males 369, 
females 299) Chhipds, calenders, the last two somewhat depressed. 
in condition owing to the competition of European goods. 


Of Artisans, whose condition is on the whole good, there were 
eight classes, with a total strength of 56,965 souls, (males 29,818, 
females 27,147) or 7:62 per cent of the total Hindu population, 
Of these 6715 (males 3601, females 3114) were Sonis, gold and 
silversmiths ; 11,118 (males 5661, females 5457) Suthars, carpenters ; 
1189 (males 572, fomales 617) Kansirés, coppersmiths ; 1741 (males 
899, females 842) Kadids, bricklayers; 85 (males 86, fomales 49) 
Salats, masons; 9650 (males 5049, females 4601) Luhars, black- 
smiths ; 19,751 (males 10,622, females 9129) Kumbhars, potters ; and 
6716 (males 3378, females 3338) Darjis, tailors. 


Under the head of Bards, Songsters, and Actors came two classes 
with a strength of 5255 souls or 0°70 por cent of the total 
Hindu population. Of these 5225 (males 2809, females 2416) 


1 Bom, Gov. Sel, XXXIX. 29, For an explanation of the word mehvda_ see above, 
page 81. 
r 2 Bom, Gov. Sel, X. 96, 8 Bom, Gov, Sel, X, 121. 
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were Bhats, bards, and Chérans, genealogists; and 30 (males 16, 
females 14) Ghandhraps, songsters. The Bhéts or Barote, the 
Rajputs’ bards and genealogists, have lost much of the importance 
that attached to them from the sanctity of their persons. Many of 
them, whose chance of earning a livelihood as sureties or guides 
has ceased, now engage in ordinary occupations, tilling land and 
lending money. Jn 1827, the chief capitalists of Viramgém 
were Bérots, of whom one was said to be worth £70,000 
(Rs. 7,00,000). The Bérots were supposed to possess in all about 
£140,000 or fourteen likhs of rupees; they were sureties or 
manotiddrs and invested their money in loans upon pledges as pawn 
brokers. 


GE Personal Servants there were three classes with a strength 
of 13,127 souls or 1:75 per cent of the total Hindu population. Of 
these 12,008 (males 6582, females 5426) were Hajdms, barbers ; 
1043 (males 492, females 551) Dhobhis, washermen ; and 76 (males 
37, females 39) Bhistis, water-drawers. Though not so well off ag 
artisans, personal servants are not.scrimped for food or clothes, 


Under the names of Khavds, Golds ‘or Lundas there is in large 
Rajput houscholds a small class of hereditary servants. These are 
a!l the descendants of slaves, Butamong them the Khavas are held 
superior as either they or their forefathers have been treated by 
their chief with special trust. Some of the Khavaés released by 
their masters from servico have settled as cultivators. Of the rest 
the men act as body-sorvanis and attendants on the chief and the 
women on the ladies of the family. Well fed and well treated they 
seldom run away. The women known as Vadhdrans or Chhokria 
are of easy virtue and hardly any married, On the marriage of a 
chief’s daughter a certain number of male and female servants forms 
part of the lady’s dowry.” 


Of Herdsmen and Shepherds there were three classes with a 
strength of 28,848 souls or 3:86 per cent of the total Hindu 

opulation. Of these 17,386 (males 9620, females 7766) were 

harvads ; 10,792 (males 5743, fomales 5049) Rabéris; and 670 
(males 416, females 254) Ahirs. The Bharvads wander from place 
to place living in the meanest huts and with no stock more valuable 
than sheep and goats. The Rabdris live in towns and villages in 
well built houses. They own cows and buffaloes as well as sheep 
and goats;some of them are employed in the carrying trade to 
districts inaccessible to cart traffic. 

Of Fishers and Sailors there were two classes with a strength 
of 3786 souls or 0°50 por cent of the whole Hindu population. 
Of these 3211 (males 1712, fomales 1499) were Bhois, who besides 
their occupation as fishers, cultivate land and act as labourers and 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 73. 2Ras Maéla, I]. 235, 

8 Viramgim was originally peopled by a race of shepherds or Ahirs, whose sole 
work was looking after flocks and herds. They are said to have built the fine ard 
large ponds that are so impertant a feature in the country. 'Thore were still (1826) 
cowhords and grazicrs in every village, Bum, Goy. Sol. X. 71, 
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domestic servants; ‘and 575 (malos 486, femules 89) Kharvis, who 
are chiefly tile turners.t 


Of Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers there were fourteen 
classes with a strongth of 32,155 souls (males 17,023, females 15,132) 
or 4°30 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 1701 
(males 876, fomales 825) were Golis, ricepounders ; 1092 (males 569, 
females 523) Marathas, sorvants and labourers ; 18,162 (males 6956, 
females 6206) Vaghris, fowlers, labourers, and beggars; 8286 (males 
4508, females 3783) Révaliés or Révals, carriers of grain, 
vegetable sellers and beggars ; some of them chiefly those inhabiting 
the Dholka sub-division and the villages bordering on the Nal had 
formerly a bad name as salt smugglers and beggars ; 77 (males 88, 
females 39) Bhadbhunjis, grain parchers ; 198 (males 90, females 
108) K&maliés, makers of blankets, Ldmli ; 696 (males 370, females 
826) Bavchés and Ponds, apparently of Deccan origin, labourers ; 
950 (males 536, females £14) Odids, diggers ; 208 (males 117, femalos 
86) Purabiés, messongers ; 108 (males 72, females 81) Kalals, 
liquor distillers ; 49 (males 84,-femalos 15) Vanjirds, carriers of 
goods ; 316 (males 164, females 152). Lodhis, carriers of goods ; 
3500 (males 1666, females 1834) Marvédis, immigrants from Mérwér 
during famines; 1610 (males 870, females 740) Bajanids, acrobats ; 
and 212 (males 162, females 50) miscellancous. Tho Padhérids of 
the villayes bordering on the Nal of whom no separate details are 
given in the census reports are said to be Kolis who lost caste from 
eating dead animals. They cut grass and dig up roots and like 
Vaéghris catch birds and fish, They generally live on the roots of the 

rass, bir, which they pound into flour. Except the Golés, Maréthas, 
Bhadbhunsés, Purabids, Kalals, Vanjaras and Lodhas whose earninzs 
suffice for their ordinary expenses, these classes are poor, ill clad, and 
without credit. 


Of Unsettled Classes there were 1441 souls (malos 749, females 
692) or 0°19 per cent of the total Hindu population. Of these 1429 
(males 744, females 685) were Bhils, and 12 (males 5, females 7) 
Chodhrés. The census scems to have brought the unsettled popu- 
lation of Pardntij under the head Kolis, They were formerly called 
Bhils. At the time of the 1826 survey they are described as 
originally degraded Rajputs and others who were mere robbers and 
outlaws and who, growing in strongth during the disturbance of the 
eighteenth century, formed themselves into a separate caste.? 


Of Leather Workers there wero two classes with a total strength 
of 17,881 souls (males 9679, females 8202), or 2°39 per cent of the 
total Hindu population. Of these 5486 (males 2946, females 2540) 
were Mochis, shoemakers, in good condition; and 12,395 (males 6733, 
females 5662) were Khalpds, tanners, one of the depressed or 
unclean classes, in poor condition. 


Besides the Khalpaés there were five Depressed castes with a total 
strength of 54,427 souls (males 29,477, females 24,950) or 7:28 por 


1 The famous Gogha liscars are Musalmans, see below, p. 42. 
2 Bom, Gov, Sel, X. 10, 
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cont of the total Hindu population. Of these 2333 (males 1213, 
females 1120) were Garudas or Dhed priests; 39,341 (males 21,272, 
females 18,069) Dheds, weavers and carriers of dead animals ; 12,705 
(males 6968, females 5737) Bhangids, scavengers ; and 48 (males 24, 
females 24) Parvaris, apparently of Deccan origin. Some of the 
Dheds and Bhangids are said to be in miserable condition. 


Devotees and religious mendicants of various names, Brahmachiris, 
Vairégis, Gosdis, Sadhus, and Jogis numbered 6611 (males 4288, 
females 2823) or 0°88 per cent of the entire Hindu population. In 
1825 the eastorn districts of Ahmedabad were infested with 
wandering Gosdis in gangs of twenty or thirty. They visited eve 
village and besides money, extorted food for themselves and their 
horses and dogs.! 


Among the British districts of Gujar4t Ahmedabad has the 
largest proportion of Musalmdn inhabitants with 81,373 souls or 
9°80 per cent of the whole population, Of the whole number 
23,971 were, in 1872, returned as settled in the city of Ahmedabad, 
12,852 in the sub-division of Dhandhuka, 11,886 in Dholka, 10,778 
in Viramgém, 8244 in Paréntij, 4947 in Daskroi, 4895 in Sdénand, 
and 4305 inGogha. Exclusive of women 27,920 and children 24,549, 
in all 52,469 or 81:52 per cont of the whole, the male adult 
Musalmén population (28,904) were in 1872 employed as follows: 
in Government or other public service 1632; in professions 982 ; 
in personal service 1212; in agriculture 6750; in trade 1714; 
in mechanical arts and manufactures 18,662; and in miscellaneous 
callings 8002. In addition to the four main divisions, Syeds, 
Shaikhs, Pathéns, and Moghals, numboring altogether 25,091 souls 
or more than one-third ofthe whole, there sre several classes 
almost all of them descendants of converted Hindus, cultivators, 
traders, oil-pressers, weavers, and bricklayers, who so far keep up 
old caste distinctions that they seldom marry except people of their 
own class. Of these the chief aro 13,128 Bohora traders and 
cultivators ; 5696 Maleks, land owners and cultivators ; 5518 Sipéhis, 
village servants ; 4791 Ghanchis, oil-pressers ; 3381 Pinjérés, cotton- 
cleaners ; 2860 Momnés, weavers and cultivators; 2261 Khojés, 
and 1875 Memans, traders and shop-keepers. There is besides a 
considerable miscellaneous population of cultivators, calico-printers 
and dyers, barbers, butchers, and several other classes. 


The Bohords are of two classes, Shia and Sunni. The former, 
followers of the Mulla Séheb of Surat, are the more important of the 
two. They are divided into two sects Déudi 2732, and Suleméni 
1329, Asa rule they live in the city or in towns, Many of them 
are successful traders and men of capital. The Sunni Bohorés 
are husbandmen, cartmen, and carriers. They are an active and 
thrifty class. The Maleks, or lords, are the descendants of converted 
Rajputs. As a class they are tall and fair with good features, 
Their home language is Gujaréti, The men dress like the Kathis 
with big turbans, tight jackets, trousers, and waist cloths. The 


1 Bom, Gov, Sel, X, 42, 
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women dress like Hindus, They are land owners and husbandmen. 
The women spin but do not,work in the field. Though clean, tidy, 
and honest, they are idle, thriftless and given to opium. Their 
women do not appear in public. They are poor, many of them in 
debt. The Sipéhis or soldiers would seem to be a mixed class, 
partly the descendants of immigrants, partly of Rajput converts, 
as their surnames Chohdn, Rathod, and Parmér show. They speak 
QGujaréti. Intermarrymg with other Musalmans, they have no 
peculiar appearance, and vary in their fashion of wearing the hair 
and beard. Eixcept in Kathidwaér where they dress like Hindus, 
both men and women wear Musalman clothes. They are cultivators, 
Jabourers, and in Government service as soldiers, constables, and 
messengers. The women spin, and the wives of poor cultivators 
work in the fields. The Ghéanchis or oil-pressers are said to be 
the descendants of converted Hindus of the Pinjéra and Ghénchi 
classes. Like the Musalman Pinjéras they call themselves Mansnrig 
or followers of Mansur.! The men and women dress like Hindus and 
speak Gujaréti. ‘They marry only among themselves and the 
Pinjérés. Though some of'them are rich, none have risen to any 
high position. ‘Tho Pinjérés, except in their occupation of cotton 
cleaning, differ very little fromthe Ghénchis. The Momnés, properly 
Momina or believers, are Shidés in religion. Converted by the 
Bokhari Syeds at various times, this sect is generally known as 
Imém Shéhis or followers of Imam Shah of Pirdna (1449). They 
observe circumcision, bury the dead, and perform marriage both 
according to Musalmiin and Hindu rites. They are chiefly weavers 
of silk and cotton cloth. The Kasbétis, or owners of kasbds or 
towns, are some of them descended from Baluch or Pathiin 
mercenaries, but most are of Rajputorigin. Besides Kasbétis they 
call themselves Malcks, and may be considered to form part of 
that class, They are holders of grants of land, Occasionally they 
marry Hindu wives, Kolis and sometimes Rajputs by caste. At such 
marriages the bride’s friends call in a Brahman, but in other cases 
the ceremony is Musalinén, Most are sunk in debt and weakened in 
body by the constant use of opium. The Khojas, or honourable 
converts, followers of H. H. Aga Khaén and almost all of them of 
Hindu descent, are wholesale and retail traders, shrewd, hard- 
working, and thrifty, As a class they are well-to-do. The Memans 
are of two divisions, Cutchiand Halai. The Cutchi Memans were 
Lohén&s and the Halai, from Halir in Kéthiiwar, wero partly Lohinds 
and partly Kachhiés. These mon dealers in grocerios, cloth, 


1 Thia Manaur flourished near the close of the fourteenth century, The Futuhat-i- 
Firoz Shahi (Elliot, TV. 379) has the following reference to him, ‘A person who was 
one of the pupils of Ain Mahru, had set himself up as a shaikh in Gujarat, and 
having got together a body of disciples used to say ‘Ana-l-Hakk,’ Iam God. 
He Roniesaied his disciples that when ho used these words they were to aay ; * Thou 
art,’ thou art.’ He further said; ‘I am the king who dies not,’ and he wrote 
a book in which he inserted the words of his profession. He was put in chains 
and brought before me (Firoz Shah, 1351-1388), The charge being proved I 
condemned him to punishment and his book I ordered to be burnt.’ According 
_ a Gujardt story the saint's head aftor it was cut off kept on saying ‘ Ana-l- 
Hakk.' 
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and miscellaneous articles, are Sunnis of the Hanafi school. They 
live in towns and are generally well-to-do. The H4él4i Memans, 
cultivators in the west of Ahmedabad, dress like Rajputs with 
a large loose turban, a sleeved-waistcoat, bandi, and waist cloth, 
dhoti ; while the Cutchi Memans dress in Musalmé&n fashion, with a 
coat and trousers and a head dress in shape like the Moghal turban. 
The Hél4i Memans have an hereditary head, mukhi, who lives at 
Dhoraji in Kathidwér. Considering themselves a higher class the 
Cutchis refuse to marry with the Héldéis. Of the special class of 
Musalm4n sailors known as Gogha Léscars some details are given 
in the account of that town. 


Of the total Parsi population of 482 souls, 448 were in 1872 
returned as settled in the city of Ahmedabad, 13 in Viramgém, 
11 in Dhandhuka, 8 in Gogha, and 2 in Dholka. Exclusive of 160 
women and 107 children, the adult male population (215) were 
employed as follows: in Government or other public service 49; 
in professions 2; in personal service 33 ; in trade 88; in mechanical 
arts and manufactures 25; and.in miscellaneous callings 18, 


The total of 650 Christians is exclusive of the troops in the 
Ahmedabad cantonment. ‘The native Christians are almost all local 
converts made by missionaries of the Irish Presbyterian Church who 
have two settlements, one at Shaha4vadi near Ahmedabad, the other 
at Wallacepur near Gogha. Tho Trish Presbyterian church began 
mission operations inthe city and neighbourhood of Ahmedabad in 
1861, The immediate cause was the growth of the Christian popula 
tion and the scarcity of land‘in Borsad. ~.A suitable waste tract in the 
village lands of Shahévadi on the Dholka road, about five miles south- 
west of Ahmedahad, was scoured, and nine families numbering in all 
forty souls settled there. In consequence of this arrangement a 
missionary was stationed in Ahmedabad, and in the course of a few 
years, owing chiofly to the success of the educational department of 
the work, the services of a second were needed and secured. Inthe 
city of Ahmedabad are (1878) five schools under the care of resident 
missionaries and supported by mission funds, Of these schools, four, 
two for boys and two for girls, are vernacular ; the fifth, an English 
school, has for the last ten years ranked as a high school teaching 
up to the Bombay University entrance standard. The schools are 
inspected by Government educational officers, and according to 
examination results receive grants-in-aid : these in 1878 amounted 
to the sum of £224 (Rs. 2240). On the roll of the vernacular achoalg 
there were, according to the last published report (1877), 356 pupils ; 
and on the rollof the English school 261. Of the pupils not more 
than a dozen are Christians. Except a few Paérsis and still fewer 
Musalmans, they are all Hindus. In 1877 the native Christian 
community in and round Ahmedabad numbered 316 souls, Of these 
258 have been baptised, and fifty-eight, though like the others they 
keep Sunday and attend the church services, have not yet been 
formally received as members of the church. Except a fow boys who 
attend the city schools and the evangelists in mission service, all the 
Christians live in Shahévddi, In the village a Government day- 
school is attended by nearly all the children, and with the help.of 
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several of the people the missionary pastor also conducts a Sunday 
school, The church services are well attended, and the conduct of 
the people is on the whole satisfactory. Since 1861 the number of 
families has grown from nine to sixty-four. By birth all are Hindus, 
including persons belonging to the Vania, Rajput, Kanbi, Koli, 
Lohéna, Bhil, and Tuldvia castes. Most of thom live by farming, 
and as cultivators are fairly successful. Advantage was taken of 
the light soil of the village to induce the people to use an English 
plough, So well have the English ploughs worked that during the 
ast two or three years Mr. Gillespie, the resident missionary, bas 
been asked for and has supplied ploughs to people of the neighbour- 
ing villages. Among the converts the feeling of caste is as far as 

ossible repressed. People originally of different castes freely 
intermarry, hardly any regard being shown to thoir former social 
status, Marriago with the heathen is forbidden, and offences against 
Christian law and order are punished as laid down in the Irish 
Presbyterian church book of discipline. Except thoso savouring of 
caste, their social customs have undergone scarcely any change. 
They dress in tho same fashion, eat the same food, and in most cases 
are called by the samo, names. Nearly all cau read, write, and 
cipher, and the women and girls are very expert in plain and fancy 
needle work. 


The Gogha Christian mission, begun by the Rev. James McKee 
in 1844, is part of the Kéthidwérand Gujardt mission establishment, 
started and supported by the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
Including three mission agents the Gogha Christian community at 
present (1878) numbers eighty-uine souls’ of whom twenty-three are 
communicants. esides these there are several persons without 
families. The missionary lives at Gogha. The Gogha district has 
not been fruitful of converts, But in 1871 a number of Christian 
colonists came from Gujardét, and settled on a tract of land near the 
village of Kureda, about eleven miles south-west of Gogha, This 
settlement is the hamlet of Wallacepur, so called in memory of the 
Rey. James Wallace, long a missionary at Gogha, The hamlet of eight 
dwellings has a neat church with a good bell, a missionaries-house, 
a rest-house, a public well, and a cattle pond. The houses, most of 
them whitewashed within and without, have each two rooms and a 
walled-in yard with out-houses for fodder and cattle. Care is taken 
to keep the village clean, and the villagors are fined if they tie cattle 
in the street or in their verandahs, if they let dirt gather near the 
houses, or wash clothes at the village well. A row of trees runs along 
the centre of the present street, and other rows mark future street- 
lines, The village was laid out and most of the houses were built 
by the Rev. William Beatty, for ten years (1867-1877) missionary 
at Gogha. Additions haye been made by the Rev. G. T. Rea, who 
since 1877 has been in charge of the mission. Some of the people 
of Wallacepur used to be weavers ; now all are farmers. A son of 


1 Contributed by the Rev. R. Gillespie, Ahmedabad. a 
2 Of these, six families live in the town of Gogha, nine families at a sottlement 


falled Wallacepur, two families in Bhavnegar, and one in the village of Unchadi, 
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one of them is in the service of the Bhavnagar state as faujddr or 
chief constable, Another man, formerly a teacher, is in the same 
service as a road-overseer, while a third Christian acts as house 
steward to His Highness the Bhivnagar Chief. Each family in 
Wallacepur holds about thirty acres of land, part of it tilled and 
part under grass, ‘The land and houses are rented from the mission, 
the mission being the Government tenant. Hach family has a well. 
A light English iron plough and an English harrow have been 
introduced with good effect. Though in breaking up fresh soil four 
are needed, in ordinary tilled Jand the plough can be drawn by two 
bollocks. Hach family owns one and some own two pairs of working 
bullocks, and several buffaloes and cows. The farm tools are also 
their own. They raise a good stock of poultry, which, with the 
eggs, they sell and use. Their food is the ordinary local grains and 
vegetables, and occasionally potatoes, tea, coffee, mutton and venison. 
Both men and women, some of whom were orphan girls brought w 
in the Surat Mission Orphanage, can nearly all read and write, an 
are daily instructed by the daughter of one of the settlers, who was 
educated in Ireland. They are also familiar with the Bible and 
Christian hymns. The people are from, various castes, from the 
Brahman tothe Dhed, They keep Sunday as a day of rest, most of 
them going twice to church services led by a native evangelist, They 
havo also a social house-to-house religious meeting every evening. 
Caste feasts, customs, and distinctions, as well as excessive expen- 
diture on festive occasions are strictly prohibited, as is the use of 
liquor, opium, and all other intoxicating or enervating preparations, 
harch censure or excommunication is the penalty for the breach 
of this rulo. Tobacco ‘smoking is allowed but discouraged. 
Thouph not blameless, the conduct of the community is bettor 
than that of ordinary natives of similar rank. No breach of the 
Penal Code has ever occurred in the village, though provocation 
from non-Christian neighbours has often been given. In several 
cases, people of different castes have intermarried, Bréhmans with 
Kolis, Brahmans with Vanidés, and Kolis with Dheds. Widow 
marriage is encouraged and has frequently taken place. Child 
marriage is unknown. Both bride and bridegroom must be old 
enough to choose for themselves and to understand the duties 
of husband and wife. Of Native Christian workers, threo are 
evangelists and five school-teachers. The rest of the school-teachera 
are Hindus, Bréhmans by caste. Seven schools, five for boys and 
two for girls, are at present at work, with an aggregate roll of 241, 
192 of them boys and 49 girls. Three of the boys’ schools are 
attended by good caste Hindus and Musalmans, and the remaining 
two by Dhed boys. One of the girls’ schools is attended by upper 
class Hindus and the other by lower. A few girls also attend one of 
the Dhed schools, In two of the best schools Christian boys of Dhed 
parentage are pupils without objection from teachers or scholars, 
Lhese upper schools, both for boys and girls, teach according 
to the Government standards, and receive yearly grants-in-aid, 
There is no other girls’ school in Gogha, Christian books ara 
taught in all the mission schools and Christian hymns are learned by 
heart. Until last year, when from the hard timos attendance fell off, 
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there were schools for Bhangids or sweepers, and many of this class 
have learned to read and write. Bhangia boys are as a rule stupid. 
But Dhed boys, once in the way of learning are little, if at all, less 
gifted than higher class boys. Foot races and other games are 
sometimes got up for the school boys and are much enjoyed.! 


Tn this district there is one village or town to about every four 
square miles of land, each village contaming an average of 964 
inhabitants, and about 803 houses. With the excoption of the 
people of thirteen towns, numbering 286,918 souls or 28°55 per cent 
of the entire inhabitants, the population of the Ahmedabad district, 
according to the 1872 census returns, lived in 847 villages, with an 
average of 689 souls per village. Of the whole number of towns 
and villages, 165 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 298 from 200 to 
500; 228 from 500 to 1000; 125 from 1000 to 2000; 27 from 
2000 to 8000; 9 from 3000 to 5000; 9 from 5000 to 10,000; and 
4 more than 10,000. 


The villages, particularly those in which the bulk of the residents 
are Kanbis, contain many substantial tiled houses two stories high ; 
and these people appear to possess considerablo property in house- 
hold utensils and ornaments. The same may be said, in a some- 
what less degree, of the villages mlabited by a mixed population 
of Rajputs and Kanbis. ‘The Koli villages are however poor, their 
houses mean and uncomfortable, 


The following description of a Gujardt village is taken from an 
account? by Mr. W. G. Pedder, of the Bombay Civil Service: ‘ All 
lands whatever in Gujarat; as throughout the inhabited parts of 
India, are divided into portions varying in area from two hundred 
or three hundred to several thousand acres, each of which is appro- 
priated to a single village or town. ‘ Parish,’ in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, denotes) accurately enough one of these 
territorial divisions. The whole population of the parish, a practice 
which doubtless dates from old times of insecurity, live together in 
the village itself, which is gonerally situated near the centre of the 
area, There are sometimes hamlets, snbsidiary to large villages, 
but isolated dwellings are never met with, except in one or two 
of the southern districts of Gujarat, where the farm servants 
occasionally live in huts upon the farm itself. The village, containing 
from 100 or less to 2000 or 8000 inhabitants, is always built beside 

_ tank or large embanked pond, shaded by noble treos among which 
is the temple of the local god. On one side of the tank and in front 
of the village is an open space where the cattle assemble to be 
watered in the morning and evening, and here is usually a deep 
chambered well, with a long flight of stone steps leading to the 
water. Some such wells, built by the charity of rich Hindus, are 
beautifully ornamented with sculpture, and have cost as much as 
£10,000. Here also at nightfall, on earthen seats round the stem 


1 The account of the Gogha Christian settlement has been compiled from 
materials supplied by the Rev. Geo, T. Rea, Gogha, 
2 Indian Economist, August 1869, p. 10, 
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of an aged tree, the village elders assemble to smoke the huka and talk 
over their simple topics, The village itself is occasionally surrounded 
by an earthen wall, but more commonly by a thick cactus hedge, and 
even this defence is now often wanting, At the entrance are the 
huts of the sweepers, one of whose duties it is to guide travellers ; 
and on the outskirts of the village live, each in their separate 
quarters, the different classes of low-caste labourers. Their huts 
are sometimes wretched enough, yet often, and increasingly so of 
late years, they inhabit decent cottages of one story, built of unbaked 
brick and tile.’ 


‘In the middle of the village live the yeomen, the owners and 
cultivators of the lands, Their houses with walls of brick and tiled 
roofs are usually built two or even three stories high, round court- 
yards opening with a gate to the street, in which the cattle are shut 
up for the night. Sometimes one house with its offices is large 
enough to form such a court-yard, but more often three or more 
houses have one yard in common. They front upon the court, and 
the doors, windows, and balconies are generally ornamented with 
the delicate wood carving for which Gujarat is famous. The sides 
or ends towards the street present a blank wall, often covered with 
stucco, and adorned with frescoes, barbarous indeed in design, but 
brilliantly coloured, and not wanting in spirit, A house of this 
sort, well supplied with the simple furniture and utensils of Hindu 
housekeeping, is of a class above the hovel of an Irish cottier, or 
even the cottage of an English agricultural labourer.’ 


As regards the number of houses, there was in 1872 ‘a total of 
260,970 or on an average 67°71 houses to the square mile, showing, 
compared with 212,464 in 1846, an increase of 22°83 per cent. Of 
the total number 71,517 houses lodging 239,527 persons or 28°87 

er cent of the entire population, at tho rate of 3°35 souls to each 

ouse, were buildings with walls of fire-baked bricks and roofs of 
tile. The remaining 189,453 houses accommodating 590,110 
persons or 71:13 per cent with a population per house of 3°11 souls, 
included all buildings covered with thatch or leaves, or whose outer 
walls were of mnd or sun-dried brick. 


In the Land Administration chapter some account is given of the 
constitution of Government and proprietary, td/ukddri, villages, Of 
the village staff those specially considered to be Government servants 
are the headman, patel or mukhi ; the village accountant, taldti ; the 
messenger, havaldir ; the watchman, chokivila; tho tracker, pagi ; 
and the sweepers and police of the Dhed, Bhangia, and Shenvo 
castes. Except the village accountant, taldéti, and the messenger, 
havalddr, who receive only money, village servants are paid either 
in cash or in land or in both. The watchmen and trackers, who are 
generally armed with swords, receive from some of the villagers doles 
of grain or money, and in return hold themselves responsible for 
property stolon from their houses. They get forty pounds (one. 
man) a house from the cultivators ; 2s. (Re. 1) in cash from V&nids, 
andasmaller sum from the poorer non-agricultural classes, If 
stolen property is not recovered, the village council assesses the 
compensation to be paid, keeping in view the probable amount. of 
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loss and the watchman’s means. The sum awarded is, if necessary, 
recovered when the watchman receives his yearly dues. But most 
watchmen are men of substance, tilling land on their own account, 
and able to satisfy the demand out of their own pockets, or by 
borrowing. The servants useful to the village community and 
falling under the name vasvdyds, or classes originally invited by the 
community to minister to their wants, are the carpenter, suthidr ; 
the blacksmith, luhdr; the potter, kumbhdr ; the barber, hajdm ; 
the tailor, darji ; the shoemaker, and tanner, mochi and chamaddia, 
These men are paid by the villagers in grain and cash. The carpenter, 
the blacksmith, the potter, the barber, and in some villages the 
tanner also enjoy Government land on payment of one-quarter to 
one-half of the full rent. Hach landholder employs only one tanner 
who supplies him with leather and to whom he, in return, gives 
one-half the skins of his dead sheep and bullocks, and as they are 
too hard to make anything but ropes, the whole of his buffaloes’ 
skins. Another right enjoyed and insisted on by the tanner is that 
of, during sowing time, every day taking to the field and bringing 
home the seed drill; and for this, at harvest according to the 
cultivator’s means and position, he is given from 40 to 200 pounds 
(1 -5 mans) of grain, 


The Bréhman village priest, gor, also sometimes the village 
schoolmaster, enjoys land rentfree or at a quitrent and receives 
money and grain presents from the villagers. Formerly the 
preliminaries of all marriages were left in his hands. The village 
shopkeeper, generally a Vania, though not one of the community, is 
thought 2 necessary person in most villages. Bhavayds, or strolling 
players, are attached to most villages aud in some cases hold land 
though they seldom live in one place. The Jogi or Raval gets no 
fixed allowance ecithor from the State or from the village, but is 
considered necessary to a complete community, and if not resident, 
is summoned from elsewhere when occasion calls. He lives by 
begging and sometimes by selling vegetables. His special duty is 
to sound the gong to call the people together, though proclamation 
is generally made by the Bhangia by word of mouth. He is also in 
some villages supposed to forward public papers, a duty commonly 
entrusted to the messenger or watchman.! 


Many Ahmedabad merchants and traders live in Bombay, but 
unlike some of the Surat traders they do not settle there returning 
to Ahmedabad when any family coremony has to be performed. Of 
the Bréhmans, some are employed as cooks in Bombay, and many 
during the fair season visit Surat and Bombay, returning with their 
earnings, Neither cooks nor beggars take their families with them. 
Artisans soldom leave the district, but of personal servants, a large 
number of barbers, leaving their families behind them, are found in 
Bombay and Surat, where they remain for more than s year at a 
time. Whole families of Vaghris and Ravalids go as far as Bombay 


1 Most of the other details of the different classes of village servants given in the 
Broach Statiatical Account, Bumbay Gazetteor, I, 381-386, apply to Ahmedabad, 
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and maintain themselves there by begging. In the busy season 
(October-May) Bombay and Kathidwaér traders and merchants are 
found at Dholera. Some account of the movements of the labouring 
classes is given-under the head Wages (page 80). Besides what is 
there stated, the chief movement, one that dates from the 1869 
famine, is the influx of labourers from Mérwér. Bringing their 
families with them they are employed on railway works, road« 
making, and pond-digging, and still more as reapers in the great 
western wheat lands, and as unskilled workers during the cotton 
season in Ahmedabad, Viramgém, Dholera, and other centres of 
trade, About one-half return before the rains to till their 
fields. The rest have settled at Ahmedabad, Viramgdm, Méndal 
and elsewhere, some of them working as carpenters, smiths, wood- 
splitters, and at other crafts. As their caste is hard to tell, both ° 
employers of labour and other workmen look on these Mérvddis 
with suspicion. A short time ago all the hands in one of the 
Ahmedabad spinning mills struck work on finding out that one of 
the Mérvadi workmen was a Dhed who had passed himself off as of 
higher caste. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AGRICULTURE. 


-AGRICULTURE supports 371,417 persons or 44°76 per cent of the 
entire population} 


The two chief kinds of soil are the black, kali, and the light, 
gordt, In many parts of the district both kinds occur within the 
limits of the same village. But on the whole, the black soil is found 
chiefly towards the west, and the light soil in the east. The black 
soil belongs to the khokhar variety with a subsoil of nodular limestone, 
kankar, and gravel. 1t is shallow and much impregnated with alkali, 
khér? The light soils are well supplied with springs, which, after 
the early harvest has been reaped, enable the cultivators at very 
little cost to have cold weather, rabi, and even hot weather, hari, 
crops, With the help of water and manure, the light soil is very 
fertile. Though during the dry weather, especially whore subject 
to traffic, it wears into a loose fine sand, after rain has fallen it again 
becomes tolerably compact and hard, The low, bara, lands of 
Dhandhuka and Dholka are, even when the soil is deep, too moist 
for cotton. But when the rain waters subside, wheat of a vory 
good quality is widcly raised year after year, The Sinand and 
Dholka rice beds are, owing to bad water-storage, infcrior to 
those of Daskroi. Two other varieties of soil though less generally 
distributed require notice; an alluvial deposit of the Sébarmati 
river, the most fertile soil in the district, casily irrigated, holding 
water at the depth of a few feet below the surface, and a red 
stony soil, like that of the Decean, favourable for Indian corn, in 
the north-east sub-division. of Pardntij. This red stony soil also 
occurs inthe hilly parts of Ranpur and Gogha and accumulatos in 
the valleys in a rich loam that yields good crops of sugarcane, 


1 This total (871,417) is made up of the following items: (1) Adult males engaged 
in agriculture as per cenaus of 1872, 131,627; (2) wives of ditto, calonlated ou the 
basis of the proportion the tota) adult fomale population of the district bears to the 
total male population, 119,219; (3) children of 1 and 2 calculated on a similar basis, 
120,571; total, 371,417. This calculation is necessary because the census returns 
including many of the women under the head migcollaneous show a total of only 8613 
under the special head adult agricultural females. : 

2 The early district officers complained much of the large aroa of salt, khér, land 
that yielded nothing but weeds and grass. Good lands, they said, sometimes suddenly 
tarned salt and after remaining uselesa for one or two years again became aweet. 
Land was believed to become salt from too much rain. In low-lying places the 
surface water lodged and in other parts after a very heavy rainfall the water from 
the deop saltbearing strata soaked up to the surface, Bom, Gov, Litho, Papers, 149, 2, 
and Bum, Gov, Sel. XI, 7. 
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Exclusive of landa belonging to other territory situated within its 
limits, the district contains, according to the return furnished by the 
survey superintendent, 2,434,762 acres, Of these, 248,635 acres or 
10°21 percent are alienated, paying only a quitrent to Government ; 
1,400,416 acres or 57'51 per cent are held by large land-owners, 
télukdérs and mehvdst chiefs; and 177,856 acres or 7:30 per cent 
are unarable waste. Of 607,855 acres, the total Government arable 
area, 509,623 acres or 83°84 per cent were in 1877-78 held for 
cultivation. Of this, 9168 or 1°79 percent were garden land; 
88,326 or 6°58 per cent, rice land; and 467,129 or 91:66 per cent, 
dry-crop land. Of the rice land, 19,927 acres are’ irrigated, and 
13,399 acres unirrigated. 


As most of its rivers flow along deep narrow channels, the district 
is not suited for direct river irrigation. At the same time there are 
many spots along the course of the Sdbarmati, Khari, Bhédhar, and 
Utévli, where by means of a frame on the river banks water is raised 
in bags. Well water is also used to a considerable extent. But the 
irrigation from ponds and reservoirs is almost confined to the early 
part of the cold season, November and.December, to bring the rice 
crops to maturity. Well water is generally found at a depth of 
from thirty to sixty feet. But to raise it is costly, and there is 
considerable risk amounting in places almost to a certainty that 
the water will in time become salt, The chief watered crops are 
rice, wheat, sugarcane, and garden produce. In 1877-78 of the total 
cultivated area, 39,000 acres or 4°46 per cent were watered, and of 
the watered land 29,457 acres were under rice, 


The irrigation branch of the Public Works Department,! since it 
began in northern Gujarat anv 1867-68, has carried out some not 
unimportant works and has also by ganging the flow of the various 
larger streams, and by surveys, and levels in Dholka, Sénand, 
Daskroi, and Paréntij, collected a valuable mass of data for future 
guidance, The only work ofany size is the Chandola lake, This as 
well as the Kankariya lake near Ahmedabad is fed from a stream that 
rises on the west of the Bokh. It seems originally to have fallen into 
the Kh4ri near the village of Gémri and to have been turned towards 
these two reservoirs by a dam near Kamod. To supplement this 
feeder, acut from tho river Khéri at Réipur was in 1868-69 begun as 
afamine relief work for Marvadi immigrants. As soon as the famine 
pressure passed off the work was stopped, and as the volume of 
water in the Khari is at present barely sufficient to supply the 
demand on its own banks it will probably remain in abeyance. To 
increase the flow of water in the Khari as well as for direct irrigation, 
the Héthmati canal was designed. It was opened in June 1873, 
Its supply. is drawn from the river Haithmati near the ruined 
fort of Ahmednagar in the Idar state, about forty miles east of 
Ahmedabad. At this point the water is raised by a rubble 
masonry weir 22 feet high and 1000 feet long, founded partly 
on sandstone and partly on inferior limestone. At the site of the 


1 The irrigation details are supplied by J. D. Ferguson, C,E, and Mr. Lely, 0.8, 
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canal’s head-works, the river has a drainage area of 524 square miles, 
Tho canal, completely bridged and regulated, is twenty miles long 
and commands an area of 34,068 acres on the left bank of the river, 
Its first three miles are in Idar and then to its tail where it joins the 
Ehéri river it crosses Paréntij, When fully supplied this canal will 
carry 190 cubic feet per second, for the first ten miles, diminishing 
gradually to 60 cubic feet per second at the tail, the mean width 
being 18 and 184 feet and the mean depth 5 and 3 feet 
respectively. Its actual cost, inclusive of establishment charges, 
was at the end of 1876-77, £45,629 (Rs. 4,56,290) ; the area it is 
designed eventually to irrigate once in a three years’ rotation 
is upwards of 34,000 acres. Much inquiry and consideration 
have been given to the secondary object in view of which the 
Héthmati canal was undertaken, that is, to the enlargement of 
the Khéri stream. The masonry works on the upper part of the 
canal have been made of extra width to admit water intended 
for that river, and it has been suggested that this extra flow might 
be led off through the Bhogiva which passes close to the fifth mile, 
thus frecing the remaining part of the canal for its primary purpose. 
Sites for storage works have also beén proposed on the Héthmati 
and on the Khari itself. The projoct most in favour at present is 
the construction of a dam with sluice gates at the south end of the 
Bokh and the conversion thereby of that large natural depression 
into a storage reservoir. In other parts of the district professional 
attontion has chiefly been directed to the Sébarmati of which careful 
surveys have been made, and the result has shaped itself into a 
scheme for constructing a weir near. Ahmedabad with the double 
purpose of watering a large stretch of country and bringing to the 
city a supply of much needed water. ‘The cost of this work including 
a canal through the Daskroi and Dholka sub-divisions is estimated 
at £171,288 (Rs, 17,12,880) and the area to be irrigated by a triennial 
rotation, at 79,500 acres. Many difficulties beset the undertaking, 
chief of which is the absence in the bed of the river of any solid 
foundation for the weir. Speaking generally, thia district is not 
favourable for large irrigation works. Except in the lands of native 
chiefs to the north and east, there are no sites suited for storage 
reservoirs. Owing to the looseness of the soil the loss by soakage 
is so great thab even within a limited area water will only go about 
half as far as in heavy land. Finally the rivers flow, as a rule, in 
deep narrow channels with sandy beds, and to bring water soveral 
miles from them to command lower land imvolves serious loss before 
anacre is watered. To secure his rice-crop it is not unnsnal for a 
cultivator who has no well, to hollow near the field a small pond in 
which a supply of rain water gathers and, if the later rains fail, is 
carried into the rice-beds by a channel or more ofted by a water- 
lift, jhilu. 

As in other parts of Gujarét thero are in Ahmedabad two 
field seasons, the early, kharif, lasting from July to November and 
the late, rabi, from November to March. There is also in watered 
lands a hot weather, hari, crop sown in March and April and reaped 
in May and June. 
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Fonrteen English ploughs have been distributed in the district. 
In the light soils they have been found to answer well, going 
deeper than the native plough and more thoroughly covering 
manure and weeds. A light grubber for rooting out grass and 
a broad sowing machine are tools said to be much wanted. The 
use of manure especially in light soils is admitted, and so great is 
the demand, that within the last twenty years the price of farm~ 
yard refase has doubled and in some places risen even fourfold. In 
the east of the district, where the soil is deep and improvable rather 
than naturally rich, the supply of manure is sadly below the demand, 
and its use is almost catirely confined to fields close round the villages. 
Two causes, the want of any fuel except dried cowdung cakes, and, by 
the reduction of the pasture area, the grent spread of tillage combine 
to limit the supply of manuro. In a few backward Koli parts, farm-yard 
refuse still sells for not more than 3d. to 44d. (2-3 annas) the cart 
load, but the average prico is 2s. (Re, 1) and where there is much 
land wnder tobacco or other exhausting crops it rises as high as 3s, 
(Rs. 14). The refuse of castor oil seeds is bought from the presser 
at the rate of 120 to 160 pounds for 2s. (Re. 1) and used for rice and 
sugarcane, Pond mud belisved to keep off white ants is used for 
setting sugarcane cuttings. In the rich blacksoil of the west, 
farm-yard refuse is said to ‘burn’ the crops, but pond mud is 
occasionally used. 


The area an average pair of bullocks can plough is in rice, kydrda, 
land about four acres; in light, gordt, land about nine acres ; and in 
black, kali, cotton or wheat soil about twenty acres. Rice land 
wants the most working, for the soil is not only heavy to plough but 
has to be often ploughed; the light soil though easily worked wants 
several plonghings and being apt to grow weeds has to be often 
grubbed and loosened ; the black_soil though heavy wants little 
tillage and is free from weeds. The following statement prepared 
by the Survey Superintendent shows that the average size of a 
plough of land varies from 7, acres in Parantij to 248, in Gogha, 
and that the average sizo of a farm varies from 734 in Daskroi to 30 
in Dhandhuka, 


Alunedabad Holdings and Size of a ‘ Plough’ of Land, 1878, 


Dhan- 


S128. . {| Daskroi. | Séiunnd. | Dholka. dbuka. Gogha. 


Average acreage of 
farms... eee 123 123, 30 2485 
Average acreage to 
aplough... ... By 5 2 92% 102 175 245, 


In 1876-77 the total number of holdings in Government villages 
including alienated lands, was 59,685 with an average aroa of 144 
acres. Of the whole number 22,511 were holdings of not more than 
five acres; 14,997, of not more than ten acres; 12,427, of not more 
than twenty acres; 7690, ofnot more than fifty acres; 1649, of not 
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more than 100 acres ; 250, of not more than 200 acres ; 50, of not more 
than 300 acres; 13, of not more than 400 acres; 12, of not more 
than 500 acres; 21, of not more than 750 acres; {1, of not more than 
1000 acres; 23, of not more than 1500 acres; 12, of not more than 
2000 acres; and 19, above 2000 acres. 


During the thirty years ending 1877, the number of ploughs has 
risen from 59,630 to 63,707 or 6°83 per cent, and of carts from 
18,401 to 22,012 or 19°62 per cent, Live stock, on the other hand, 
has, from the spread of tillage and the narrowing of the pasture 
area, fallen from 505,285 to 466,229 or 7°72 per cent, 


Ahmedabad Stock, 1846 and 1877. 


Live Srock, 


YEAR, Puougns| CARTS. Se Cee een ee aoe 
Brftr- Sheep 

Oxon. Tocs, | Horses. aud {| Camels. Assos. | Total. 
% Goats, 

1846, 75,094, 208 9844 | 506,288 


1877, 


Increase per 
cent im 1877. 


TT,AIS 552 | 10,835 | 466,228 


| ete en | eerie 


683 19°62 19°59 1) 1785 2°79 | 86°48 8°96 


Ss (On en enn ene ed ee bee Cel 


ue oe Kiet) 


Decrease per 
cont in 1677. 


Cultivation details are, out) of the whole number of §30 villages, 
available for 452 Government and 291 proprietary villages. In them, 
of 1,218,024 acres of occupied land, 344,720 acres or 28°3 per cent 
were in 1877-78 fallow or under grass, Of the 873,304 ! acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 657,440 or 75:2 per cent, of which 
230,807 were under wheat, ghaw, Triticum estivum ; 215,488 under 
juvar, Sorghum vulgare; 158,183 under béjri, Penicillaria spicata ; 
16,198 under rice, ddngar, Oryza sativa ; 13,537 under barley, jay, 
Hordeum hexastichon ; 9828 under kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 
8058 under bévio, Panicum frumentaceum ; 2048 under vari, Panicum 
miliacoum ; and 3850 under miscellaneous cereals comprising maize, 
makdi, Zea mays; régi, Hleusine corocana ; and chenna, another kind 
of Panicum miliaceum. Pulses occupied 48,722 acres or 5°5 per cent, 
of which 21,720 acres were under math, Phaseolus aconitifolins; 12,064 
under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum; 9114 under mag, Phaseolus 
radiatus; 2165 under guvér, Cyamopsis psoralioides; 1676 under 
adad, Phaseolus mungo ; 1613 under /ulthi, Dolichos uniflorus ; and 
370 under miscellaneous pulses comprising twver, Cajanus indicus; and 
val, Dolichos lablab. Oilseeds occupied 18,214 acres or 2°08 per cent, 
of which 10,734 were under gingelly oilseed, tal, Sesamum indicum ; 
539 under rapeseed, sarsav, Brassica napus; 363 under linseed, 
alshi, Linum‘usitatissimum ; 7 under mustard, rdi, Sinapis racemosa ; 
and 6571 under other oilseeds, of which the details are not available, 


1 Of 873,304 acres 14,047 acres were twice cropped. 
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Fibres occupied 142,252 acres or 162 per cent, of which 142,151 
acres were under cotton, kapds, Gossypium herbaceum; and 101 
under san, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 6676 
acres or 0°7 per cent, of which 2498 acres were under sugarcane, serdi, 
Saccharum officinaruam; 702 under safflower, kusumbo, Carthamus 
tinctorins ; 329 under tobacco, tambdku, Nicotiana tabacum; 209 
under indigo, gali, Indigofera tinctoria ; and 5438 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 


Among crops Wheat, chiefly from Dholka, Dhandhuka,and Viramgém, 
holds the first place with, in 1877-78, 230,307 acres or 26°37 per cent 
of the whole tillage area. Uhere are two chief varieties, chdsia grown 
in Dholka, Dhandhuka, Viramgém, Sénand, and Gogha, and védina 
or véjia grown in Daskroi and Pardntij. Ohdsia is of two kinds, 
kdtha red, and déudkhani white. Of these only the red is sown in 
Dhandhuka as the salt subsoil is believed to be unfavourable to 
the white. Chdsia is grown im light black soil without watering. 
Eighty-four pounds of seed are used to the acre. Except when it 
takes the place of a failed cotton.crop, the same field in one year 
yields nothing but wheat. Land intended for wheat is left fallow 
and ploughed four times before theseedissown, The first ploughing 
is in May or June before the raius set in. The crop is sown at the 
end of October or the beginning of November and reaped in April, 
Tho average acro yield of chdsia is estimated at 258 pounds. Viddina 
or vdjia is sown in watered light sandy soil at the rate of 160 

ounds of seed to the acre. It sometimes follows rice or millet, but 
in such cases the outturn is small, Hxcept that three ploughings 
are enough, it is grown in, the same way as chdsia. Itis sown in 
December and reaped in April. The ayerage acre yield is estimated 
at 600 pounds. Chdsia suffers from frost, grasshoppers, kdépdi, 
andother enemies. Vadina_or vijia_is liable to mildew, known as 
geru, gervar, or jern, This disease attacks watered wheat only. It 
gives the young plants a reddish tinge, the colour growing more and 
more marked as the disease spreads. There is no known remedy for 
it. White or déudkhdnt wheat commands so high a price for home 
consumption that it does not pay shippers to export it. The Dholka, 
vdjia, wheat is said to be suited to the export market and to be 
similar to the lower class red, pissi, of the Central Provinces. 


Indian millet, juvdér, Sorghum vulgare, of which there are no 
fewer than ten varieties, holds the second place, with 215,438 acres 
or 24°66 per cent of the whole tillage area. It is the staple grain 
of the district and the people’s chief article of food, It is sown in the 
beginning of July and reaped early in October. With it are grown 
pulses which taking longer to ripen remain in the field a month 
after the millet crop has been reaped. Millet straw is highly valued. 
as fodder. To meet the daily consumption of the cultivator’s cattle, 
much of it is cut green, and goes far to make up for the want of 
grass at all times scanty in light soils. 

Millet, bdjri, Penicillaria spicata, of two kinds, a smaller and finer 
and a larger and coarser, holds the third place, with 158,183 acres or 
1811 per cent of the whole tillage area, Next to juvdr it forms the 
chief food of the people and like it is sown along with pulse, 
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Cotton, kapds, Gossypium herbaceum, holds the fourth place, with 
142,151 acres or 16°27 per cent of the whole tillage area. Cotton 
is grown in the Dholka, Dhandhuka, and Viramgam sub-divisionas. 
Of the three varieties of soil, mixed, besar, is the best, black, kali, the 
next, and light, gorddu, the least suited to the growth of cotton, 
No foreign cotton is grown. The local varieties are in the 
Viramgém sub-division, jatudria ; in Dholka, bhalia and vagadia ; 
in Dhandbuka, lélia and végadia; and in small quantities near 
the city of Ahmedabad, jaria. Except the jaria these are all 
yearly varioties. The jdria is allowed to grow for four seasons. At 
the end of tho first before the rains set in the branches aro 
cut close to the root. The second year’s crop is the best; after 
that it falls off, the seed growing larger and the staple weaker 
and shorter. Except in a few villages where it is sown year after 
year, cotton is grown only every second year, in black soil in turn 
with wheat or barley and in light soils in turn with millet. Jdaria 
is grown along with millet; the other kinds are sown by themselves. 
Manure is used in light but not in mixed soils. Even in light soils it 
improves the crop only after a good rainfall. In July when the land 
is ready, the seed cleaned by rubbing with earth and ashes in a 
corded frame is, at the rate of ten pounds the acre,sown from a 
drill plough with three or fonr tubes or feeders. ‘he watering of 
cotton, common a hundred years ago (Decomber 1787)! butapparently 
in 1850 out of usu? has again come into practice in Viramgém, 
Dholka, and Dhandhuka. Watering much increases the outturn, 
but is open to the objection that it makes the crop apter to take 
harm from frost. When full grown the plants stand from 34 
to five fect high. Fields sown im July flower in Soptember and 
October and pod in December. In light soil, before the time of 
flowering cloudy weather or even slight rain, though it somewhat 
keeps back the picking, does good. Much rain increases 
‘the size of the secd and lessens the outturn; and after pods 
are formed and when near bursting rain harms the crop. 
Beginning in early yearsin January but oftener in February, the 

icking season lasts till the end of March and sometimes till April. 

xcept the Dhandhuka vdgadia or hard-shelled cotton, which must 
be picked with the pods, the other kinds ought in picking to be 
separated from the pod. But this is nowhere the practice and in 
consequence the shcll, broken and mixed with tho wool, greatly 
lowers its value. The one-year plant yields two and sometimes 
three pickings, the three-year plant always yields three, The picked 
cotton is gathered in heaps and at the end of the day carried to the 
yard near the cultivator’s house. Here the pods are broken and the 
wool drawn out by the hand and, to loosen and free it from leaf, it 
is laid on a rope framework or on the ground and beaten with sticks, 
According to a return prepared by the Collector in 1850 the average 
maximum acre produce of clean cotton varied from twenty-three 
pounds in Gogha to 108 pounds in Viramgdém.® The sholls serve as 


1 Dr, Hové. Bom. Gov. Sel. XVI. 83. 3 East India Papers (Cotton). 
3 Parliamentary Papers, East India Cotton, Part HI. 122, 
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fuel and as cattle fodder. Of the further processes of ginning and 
pressing some account is given below under the head of Trade. 


The adulteration of cotton has not been less common in Ahmedabad 
than in other disiricts. In 1850 a system of universal fraud 
prevailed among the petty traders. The efforts made by Government 
to punish and repress this evil have to some extent been successful. 
But many dishonest practices are still common. These consist 
either of pressing with the cotton wool, cotton seed, clay, sand, or 
stones, or of mixing together good and bad sorts of cotton. For 
fraudulent mixing two sorts of poor cotton are used. Of these one 
called Larki grown in Marwar, is brought to the Ahmedabad 
markets and mixed with lélia; the other called saklia grown in 
western Ahmedabad near the Nal lake, is sent to Kathiéwar to be 
mixed with the more valuable kinds. 


From time to time during the last fifty years attempts have been 
made to introduce the culture of foreign cotton. These efforts have, 
as the following details show, met with very little success. In 
February 1833 a Mr. Martin fixed on two spots, one near Dhandhuka 
and the other near Rinpuar, as suited for the growth of Egyptian 
and Pernambuco cotton. Of the result of these experiments no 
details are available, and nothing more would seem to have been 
done till in January 1852 a Mr. Price was appointed to superintend 
experiments in growing foreign cotton and introducing the American 
sawgin.2 He was allowed to make presents of New Orleans seed 
to any land owners willing to take it; to buy the produce at five 
per cent above the market price of local cotton, and to promise 
that if the crop failed no rent would be levied. He was also 
allowed to take up land and plant it with foreign cotton in Dholka 
and Dhandhuka. In all 128 acres were sown with New Orleans 
seed. During the rainy season the crop suffered from rain and 
many fields entirely failed. Only about 2000 pounds of cotton or 
a yield of about 154 pounds to the acre were forwarded to Bombay. 
In 1853, 402 acres were planted with New Orleans cotton. The 
season was somewhat unfavourable. The local cotton suffered slightly 
and the foreign severely, failing altogether in Dholka, The whole 
produce was estimated at 19 cwt. or a yield of 54 pounds to the acre. 
It was shipped to England and lefta loss of nearly fifty per cent. In 
1854 about fifty acres were sown with foreign seed. Part of this was 
s complete failure, and the whole yield was only about 200 pounds 
of clean cotton or an acre average of 44 pounds. This failure was 
supposed to be partly due to bad management, and a Mr. Daly was 
appointed in Mr, Price’s place. In 1855, 376 acres were sown and 
yielded 2887 pounds or about 74 pounds to the acre. Heavy rain is 


‘mentioned as one cause of the small outturn. In 1856, 57 acres 


yielded about 494 pounds or about 8% pounds to the acre. In 1857 


1 Royle, 420. 

2 The details about the cotton experiments from 1852 to 1860 are compiled from 
Mr. Cassel's work ‘ Cotton in the Bombay Presidency,” and the details for the years 
subsequent to 1860 are compiled from the annual reports and from a paper supplied 
by Mr. Turner, Cottun Inspector. 
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no foreign cotton was sown. In 1858, 440 acres were sown, but the 
crop was completely destroyed by rain. In 1859 no foreign seed 
was sown, but sume experiments were made as to the effect of water 
and manure on the local, vagadia, cotton! In 1860 about seventy 
acres, sown with foreign cotton, yielded 2716 pounds or thirty-eight 
pounds the acre. This, though a less complete failure than former 
attempts, was not encouraging and from 1860 the appointment of a 
special officer to carry on cotton experiments ceased. Betweon 1861 
and 1865 no further experiments were made. In 1866 Egyptian 
cotton seeds were distributed. A sample of the produce was found 
by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to be in colour. about the 
same as average, long and regular in staple, and moderately fine 
and strong. It classed as fully good fair. In 1868, 120 acros in 
Dhandhuka were sown with Hgyptian seed, but only forty acres 
yielded any outturn. In 1869 seventy-six acres in Viramgdm were 
sown partly with local, partly with foreign seed. Of the local kinds 
the yield and quality of Sdila and Wadhwén were almost equal to 
Viramgém, and Broach was found to do well. Of the foreign kinds 
Egyptian and Hinganghat prospered in light soils. Egyptian was 
grown in about eight acres. of light soil, The field was ploughed 
with the native plough but somewhat deeper than usual, Part of 
the field was manured. ‘The use of the villago sweepings was found 
to increase the growth and strength of the plant but not to add to 
the outturn. The average acre yield was 100 pounds of clean cotton. 
A small part of the field was twice watered but with no perceptible 
effect on its outturn. Thinning was algo tried but was found of little 
use as the plants did not throw out side shoots. Hinganghét also 
did well, making rapid progress and yielding a fair crop. Compared 
with the local varieties, both Egyptian and Hinganghat are open to 
the objection that instead of welding two or three general pickings 
they go on ripening slowly for four or five months and during the 
whole of that time want caro and labour. 


Rice, ddngar, Oryza sativa, holds the fifth place with 16,198 acres 
or 1:85 per cent of the whole tillage area. The best rico villages 
are in Daskroi and Sd4nand. Rice is grown in black soil in banked 
and watered fields. The young plants, sown about the middle of 
June in richly manured nurseries, are moved into the fields in July 
and August. For about two months until the ear begins to show, 
much water is wanted, and if the rainfall is scanty, supplies must 
be drawn from wells and ponds, In some parts of the district the 
rice lands are akisia or rain watered. They are banked and levelled 


1 The resulta of these experiments were : acre of red soil manured and partly 
irrigated by percolation produced fifty pounds of clean cotton, cost of cultivation 
was £1 5s,, and the sale proceeds of the cotton and seed 16s. or a loss of 94; } acre of 
red soil manured and partly irrigated by fered etn produced forty pounds of clean 
cotton, cost of cultivation 11s, and the sale proceeds of the cotton and aced 154. or a 
profit of 48, ; 4 acre of white soil unirrigated and unmanured produced thirty poundé of 
clean cotton, cost of cultivation was 6s. and the sale proceeds of the cotton and seeds 
10s. or a profit of 42, ; 4 acre of black soil unirrigated and unmanured produced thirty- 
five pounds of clean cotton, cost of cultivation 6s., and the sale proceeds of the cotton 
and aeced 12s., or a profit of 6a. 

2 ‘The rice area is usually much larger than this ; in 1874 it was 43,090 acres. 
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but the yiold is very precarious, Thechief sorts of rice are pankhali, 
kamod, eldichi, sutarsdl, vanklo, and sdtht. Of these the pankhili 
and kamod are, on account of their superior quality, much prized by 
the richer classes, and form an article of export. Sathi is a coarse 
rico, 


Of Oil seeds, tal, Sesamum indicum, is grown thronghout the 
district, linseed in Dholka, and rapeseed in Viramgim. These seeds 
are exported in considerable quantities to Bombay and other places. 


Indigo with 209 acres is grown only in Daskroi. In _ the 
seventeenth century, indigo was one of the chief agricultural products 
of thedistrict. Even late in tho eighteenth contury it was much 
grown In 1820 after a long period of great dullness a rise in price 
revived its importance. But of late years, nominally from the 
destruction of insect life caused in its preparation, but probably 
chiefly from the low price it fetches, its cultivation bas almost 
entirely ceased. 


Sugarcane with 2498 acres is grown chiefly in Daskroi, Dholka, 
Dhandhuka, and Sénand. It is usually found in detached fields, 
There are two sorts of sugarcane, kali, black or red cane, and dholi 
white. Like Kaira the Ahmedabad district draws much of its sugar 
supply from Surat. 


In Dholka and Daskroi many garden, malidt, crops aro grown, 
including besides the condiments nsed in native cookery, plantains, 
ginger, garlic, chillies, and limes. 

Among husbandmen Kanhis hold the first place. Hardworking, 
intelligent, and with minute hereditary knowledge, they till with 
great skill and success, knowing well the value of manure and of 
crop changes. It is chiefly to its Kaubis that parts of the district owe 
their name for rich garden produce... Next to Kanbis come Kachhids 
and Sathvérds, market garitentind seldom found except close to large 
towns, but in skill and perseverance little inferior to Kanbis, Next 
to them come the Brihmans with less skill and knowledge but hard- 
working and careful, Aftor the Brahmans rank the Talabda Kolis, 
willing and steady but dull and unskilled ; then the Musalmdns and 
Rajputs not wauting in intelligence or skill but idle and careless, 
taking what they can from the land, but not helping it either with 
manure or rest. Below thom tho Chuvalia Kolis, though settled as 
husbandmen, are still without knowledge or skill, and lowest of all 
are the Mehvasi Kolisand Bhils, unsettled tribes, who in cleared forest 
patches, valraés, grow coarse cope with the help of wood ashes and a 
little loosening with a pickaxe, koddli. 


Of only a few of the Ahmedabad famines are details available. 
In 1629 and 1630 Ahmedabad passed through two years of famine 
so severc that its streets were blocked by the dying. Those who 
could move wandered to other countries. The cause of the famine 
was want of rain, and so great was the distress that people are 
said to have lived on human flesh. Poor houses were opened at 


1 Dr, Hové (1787). Bom, Gov. Sel, XVI. 58. 
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Ahmedabad for the reliof of the famished, and food and money were 
distributed. All taxes were remitted for two yoars. During the 
famine all the male buffaloes died, and after it was over, one 
was brought from Chémpéner at a cost of £8 10s. (Rs. 85). The 
Ahmedabad district was nearly ruined. About twenty years later 
(1650) there was a succession of bad years causing a scarcity that 
in 1650 amounted to famine and caused great suffering. No details 
are available. Again in 1686 there was a great famine, but of its 
cause and effects there aro no details. 


In 1718 millet, bajri, sold at 6d. (4 annas) the pound and grain 
was imported. Numbers of people died, and children were sold 
for a few shillings. In 1732 Gujarat suffered from another famine. 
In 1747 not a drop of rain fell nor did a blade of grass grow. In 
few famines, says the Padshai Divan can the distress have been 
greater. Grain rose to 6d. (4 annas) a pound. The people and the 
cattle died in numbers, In 1770 according to the Paédshéi Divén, 
unwholesome air and the turbulence of the Marvadis brought on 
a famine. ‘Thousands of people died of fever in two or three days, 
so that none could be found. to bury them. In 1790-91 an almost 
total failure of rain caused a famine, The rupee price of grain rose 
from 160 to 20 pounds (4 annas-Rs. 2 a man.) Many people 
went from Gujarit to Malwa, Vast numbers of cattle died and 
fearful disease and sickness prevailed. 


Tho faminc! of 1812 and 1813, though spread over the greater part 
of Gujarat seems, noxt to Kathidwar, to have been fiercest and most 
destructive in Ahmedabad. Jocusts were the original cause of the 
famine. They were believed to have come from the east in the Bengal 
provinces about the beginning of 1810, and moving north, to have 

assed through upper India, and after fifteen months come to Mérwar. 

n 1811 the Marwéar rains failed and the people flocked into Gujarat. 
Able to help them fora time, Gujarat itself was soon reduced to almost 
equal misery. When, in Marwar (August-September 1811), no green 
thing was left, the locusts made their way into Patan in the north-west 
of Gujarét, and from Pftan passed west into Kathiéwar, and before 
the close of the year had devoured all the grain, leaving in the fields 
nothing but useless stubble. Tho locusts were most destructive 
in Kéthiéwar, and two visitations of them almost destroyed the 
Ahmedabad crop. Once only were they seen as far south as Broach and 
by Juno 1812 they had altogether disappeared. But another evil was 
in atore for Gujarat. The 1812 rains failed, and the short food stores 
had to bear the double demands of the Marwaér and the Kathidéwar 
refugees, Grain is said to have been imported from Bengal to 
Dholera, and large local stores were brought out and sold. In spite 
of this, so great was the scarcity, that the rupee pricos of millet rose to 
eight pounds? The rise in the price of grain, the fears of the people 
driving each family to husband its stores, and the solfish efforts of 


The details of the 1812-1813 famine have been compiled from Captain J. R. 
Carnace’s lotter, datod Baroda, February 1815. Trans, Bom. Lit. Soc. I. 321°328, 


2 Colonel Etheridgo’s Report on the past famines of the Bombay Presidoncy (1868). 
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grain-dealers to make monoy out of the distress of the poor, soon 
brought the refugees into the most grievous straits. 


Tho rich did much to help the sufferers. At almost all the chief 
towns of Gujarat they joined with the Government in opening relief 
houses, spending in Baroda several thousand rupees a month and 
saving large numbers from starvation. But there was little method 
in their charity and no attempt to keep order. It wasa cruel sight to 
see the struggles when the doors were opened to divide the food. 
Children were often crushed under the feet of their own parents, and 
many people died from greed and gluttony. 


The destitute, especially the Marvadis, did little to meet the efforts 
of their well-wishers. Whether it was that the ready help given 
them on first coming to Gujarét made them suppose they would 
never be allowed to starve, or from innate laziness, or from the 
recklessness of extreme misery, they would do no work. It was 
notorious that in all cases when their well-wishers offered them work 
they refused it, even though they knew that work alone could save them 
from death. The difference between the praiseworthy willingness of 
the Maratha and the careless idleness of the Marvédi was striking. 


The sufferings of the people were very terrible. Near all large 
towns the suburbs were surrounded by the destitute. They squatted 
under trees at tho road sides, men, women, and children huddled 
together, famished, sick, and dying, some with a scanty covering, 
others with hardly a rag. Loud complaint and outcry were followed 
by the most utter and widespread indifference. ‘During this time 
of misery, writes Captain Rivett Carnac, (February 1815), ‘I have 
seen a group of Marvadis deny a little water to a dying woman with 
a dead infant at her breast, and when she died, sit on letting the body 
lie till the Government buriers.came round. Dogs, by feeding 
on human flesh, grew strangely fiorce. I have seen a pack of them 
carry off a living child from its sick mother’s arms. I have seen 
them day after day waiting round the dying, ready to feast on their 
bodies. Even among the higher classes so keen was the distress 
that for a fow shillings Brahmans sold their relations, children, and 
wives. Of the deaths from famine there is no attempt at an 
estimate.2 Of several hundred thousand people who are supposed to 
have come from Kithiawar very few are said to have returned, and of 
the Mérwar refugees, probably at least as large a body, not more than 
one ina hundred, ever went back. At Baroda, Captain Rivett Carnac 
had, in an evening’s ride, seen not less than fifty bodies scattered 
about that the servants of Government had not time to bury. ‘The 
burials in one day were often more than 500; the number who died 
could scarcely be counted.’ 


The misery was all the greater because, to the distress from want 
of food, were added the sickness and other dregs of the Mérwér 


1 Major Gough’s account of the state of things in western Ahmedabad goes even 
further. The low classes lived on the doad cattle, and among the higher castes cages 
wero reported of mothers cating their own children. 

2 Bom. Public Diarios, 1820, 217 and 218, 
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famine. The Marvdédis came to Gujarét covered with disease; 
confluent small-pox raged, and the women, prostituting their bodies 
for food, had contracted diseases little less deadly than small-pox. In 
Gujarat, in 1812, partly from the general sickness and partly because, 
exceptin Baroda, the bodies of the dead, both of man and beast, wera 
allowed to lio unburied and taint the air, a pestilence broke out, 
that in Ahmedabad city alone is said to have carried off 100,000 souls, 
or one-half of the people.’ 


1819-20 and 1824-25 wero years of short rainfall and failure 
of crops. In 1834 the rainfall was again short and the distress 
increased by swarms of locusts. The rupee price of grain rose to 
teu pounds (Rs. 4a man), In 1838 there was a failure of the usual 
supply of rain. In September 1875 the city of Ahmedabad and 
three eastern sub-divisions were visited by extraordinary floods in the 
Sébarmati. Two iron bridges and a large portion of the town were 
washed away, and in the districts ono hundred and one villages suffered 
very severely both in houses and Jand. 


Locusts occasionally appear though notoftenin very large numbers. 
Frightful dovastation wus wrought by them in the Dhandhuka sub- 
division in 1812, and in 1869, in various parts of the district they 
did much damage. The people endeavour to keep the swarm from 
settling by beating tom-toms. 


White ants cat the roots of sugarcane, especially in tho higher 
land where there is less moisture in the soil to check them. The 
small holes dug for the reception of the cuttings are filled up with 
tank deposit, which is to some extent a preservation against these 
insects, When about a cubit high, the plants are carefully examined, 
and if it appears that they have beon, attacked, the refuso of castor- 
oil seeds, khol, is applied at the rate of from 11 to 14 cwts an acre. 
The main remedy known is frequent irrigation. 


The khipri is a winged insect which does much mischief, especially 
when rain holds off, by eating the springing blades down to the 
ground. In the evont of an unseasonable drought many other 
insects and small animals, such as rats, multiply enormously 
and prey upon the crops they especially affect. A steady rainfall 
clears them away. With reference to this, as in all the ordinary 
affairs of life, the cultivators pay great attention to the nakshutrds, 
or twenty-seven lunar mansions of the Hindu zodiac, each of which 
is supposed to be under the domination of a special supernatural 
influence. Thus it is believed that rain during the mrig nakshatra 
which commences on the 5th June, always proludes a great 
abundance of insects, and that if rain falls during the punarvasu 
nakshatra which commences fourteen or fifteon days afterwards, 
millets will suffer from a tiny animal generated inside the stalk, 


. Details are given below, p. 220. Tho oatimate 100,000 is probably excessive. 
QOthor returns seem to make it Jikely that at this time the whole population of the 
city did not excoed 100,000 (see below, p. 293.) 
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Geru or mildew first discovers itself by turning the young plant, 
including its root, to a reddish colour. After a time the sickly hue 
of the stalk and the reddish spots on the leaves can be easily detected 
by the eye at a distance, and finally when the ear has come to 
apparent maturity the grain is found to beshrivelled and useless, 
Tn some seasons this pest destroys from 25 to 50 per cent of the 
crops it attacks, but happily it is almost confined to irrigated wheat, 
in consequence of which barley, though a less valuable product, is 
often grown in proference to a rabi crop. The evil is said to be 
aggravated by over-flooding the fields, by cloudy weather at 
Christmas time, and by a warm winter. 


Other diseases, such as kambort which attacks rice after plentiful 
rain ; haldarva which attacks rice after its transplantation, and the 
white variety of sugarcane ; and nolu which attacks millet, juvdr, are 
probably forms of mildew, but they havo never, so far as is known, 
been subjected to a scientific investigation. 


Excessive cold though seldom, amounting in this district 
to frost, sometimes causes great damage to castor-oil and cotton, 
The susceptibility of the latter crop when grown in gorddw soil is 
so great as to check its cultivation in the Daskroi sub-division, 
Attempts are made to ward off the evil by lighting fires to the 
windward of the ficld. Wheat and barley, the two other staple 
winter crops, are little affected by it, 
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Accorpina to the 1872 census returns there were in that year, 
besides well-to-do cultivators and professional men, 12,080 persons 
occupying positions implying the possession of capital. Of these 
1656 were bankers, money-changers or shopkeepers; 8426 were 
merchants and traders; and 1998 drow their incomes from rents of 
houses and shops, from funded property, shares, annuities and the 
like. The following is an abstract of the income-tax returns during 
the four years ending 1873 : 


Almedabad Income Tax Returns, 1869-1878, 
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Although tho capitalists of this district, more especially those 
carrying on business in the city, suffered heavily on the collapse of 
the share-mania in 1866, there are still among them men known 
to be worth as much as £100,000 to £120,000 (ten to twelve likhs 
of rupees), and both in Dholera and Viramgém are firms able, on 
presentation, to cash a bill for £5000 (Rs. 50,000), According 
to the 1872 census returns there wero in the district 129 bankers 
Lg oa not money-changers, and 366 bankers and builion-dealers. 

he account-books kept in tho largest establishmonts aro the same 
ag in Broach with the addition of the two following: (1) the diukrdvaht 
or ready reference ledger, posted daily direct from the cash book. 
Its object is to show the state of each customer’s account more 
readily than the ledger which is not posted from the dvro until 
some time aftor the transactions have taken place ; (2) the wpartapha 
or memorandum book in which are made debit and credit entries 
intended for speedy adjustment and not liable to interest. Should 
delay arise in the case of any particular item it is transferred to the 
cash book. Foremost among the banking houses are a certain 


1 This chapter is contributed by F. 8, P, Lely, Haq., ©. 8, 
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number of old standing and of highly respectable character who are 
chiefly located in Ahmedabad, but a few are to be found in the more 
important of the smaller towns. In the time of Native rule they used 
to follow the revenue-collecting, mulakgiri, forces on their tours, and 
found a profitable business in advancing the soldiers’ pay on the 
security of their commanders, and in other miscellaneous army 
agency. They had branch houses at Delhi and Poona, then the 
seats of governmont. To mect the exigencies of the trade which 
sprang up immediately after the introduction of British adminis- 
tration they, in common with less eminent houses, partially altered, 
the character of their business, Many of them, in the city, 
embarked in opinm investments (1819) which speedily assumed such 
dimensions that they are said to have netted in one year £1,000,000 
(a kror of rupees), This trade, which was estimated in 1849 to employ 
£500,000 (50 lakhs of rupees), has since passed into the hands of 
merchants in Visnagar, Sidhpur, and other towns in the Baroda state, 
At present, it may be said, that the first class banking firms 
of the district employ their capital chiefly in loans, but also in 
buying and selling bills of exchange, in.insurance, and in gambling, 
They also act as agents in the purchase of cotton for firms in 
Bombay and elsowhere, and at times speculate in that article on 
their own account. A few in Viramgém and Dholera make advances 
on cotton to large landholders, and even keep agents, gumdstds to 
tour through the villages of their connection to collect outstanding 
debts and obtain new constituents. |The majority, however, chiefly 
confine their loan transactions to a second class of bankers 
such as are to be found in all the towns and many of the 
larger villages, men who work beyond the limits of their own 
capital and who, to monoy lending and asmall exchange business, add 
an export trade in produce for which their intimate business relations 
with the agriculturalists afford especial facility. They advance money 
on cotton crops and at the same time buy for forward delivery. Large 
sums are withdrawn by these persons, when the Government 
assessments are falling duc, from the first-class banking houses in 
Ahmedabad with which they have credit. Lowest of all in tha 
ladder of professional money-lenders is the village shopkeeper, who 
is generally a Vania but sometimes a Bohora, a Bréhman, a Bhétia. 
a Luhana, or a Kanbi. He has sufficient credit to raise a Hmited 
sum from a town firm to eko out his own means in buying ns 
shop-stock at the nearest local market, and to lend to the puuresp 
classes in small sums ranging from 2s. to£10 (Re.1-Rs, 100), A 
few in the larger villages import their supplies direct from Bombay 
and work entirely on their own capital. As to the caste of the 
superior capitalist classes it may be noted that in former days they 
were mostly Shravak Vanids, but of late the predominance of that sect 
has been impaired by the Vaishnavs, that is to say, by the Meshri 
Vaéniés and the Kanbis, In Dholera the Shrévaks and in Dhandhuka 
and Dholka the Meshris are the more numerous, while in the 
city of Ahmedabad, as also in Viramgém, Paraéntij, and Modésa, 
the two are protty equally balanced. Kanbis, chiefly of the Kadva 
sub-division, who have for generations abandoned agriculture. for 
trade, possess much wealth in the city and also, though few in 
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numbers, in Viramgém, Bavla, and elsewhere. To these may be added 
Bohords, a few Khojas in Dholera, a fow Shriméli, Modh, and Andich 
Brahmans in Dbolka and Dhandhuka, a few Barots in Viramgim, 
and a few Pérsis in Abmedabad. During the cotton season many 
agents enter the markets of the district with outside capital from 
Limbdi, Wadhwan, Visnagar, and Bombay. 


Under the Mirétha rule, owing to the irregular manner in which 
their revenue was collected and the constant transfer of money to 
the Deccan, there was a considerable traffic in bills, hundis, which was 
shared by the Viramgam merchants with those of Ahmedabad, In 
the early times of British rule, wo find that tho small quantities of 
bullion necessary to adjust the exchanges of the district, were 
conveyed by camel from the port of Dholera, but with the increase of 
exports and the opening of the railway nearly all bills have come 
to he drawn throagh Ahmedabad. The cxtensive consignments 
of oil-seeds from Patan and Radhanpur through Viramgaém, are paid 
for by hundis on that city from which bullion is carried direct. by 
cart. Dholera is still maintuinedby its geographical position on 
an independent footing, and bills at sight ave drawn thore direct on 
Bombay at from 4); to #, and on Ahmedabad at from 4 to 4 per 
cent discount. In Ahmedabad, previous to the opening of the 
railway, bills on Bombay sold daring the scason at a minimum 
discount of §, but the ruling rate is now from % to $ per cent. 


About 1862 the old Bank of Bombay established an agency 
in Ahmedabad, and afterwards opened subordinate offices at 
Wadhwan, Dholera, and Bhavnagar forthe special purpose of buying 
bills, hundis, drawn against votton bought by Bombay merchants. 
Its example was followod inthe city by the Royal and the Ceutral 
Banks, but after a fow years they all three succumbed to tho 
influences of the time and hadito closotheir doors, The native bankers 
were then left in full control of the district until the New Bank of 
Bombay, now the Bank of Bombay, opened a branch in 1870. It 
operates principally in bills drawn against cotton, but although it 
has no doubt appropriated a large amount of business, the shroffs 
are still strong enough to compete with it. The Bank also receives 
charge of the balances in the Collector’s treasury, binding itself to 
maintain a staff sufficient for conducting the current duties of recoipt 
and disbursement, and to credit the surplus fands in the general 
treasury in Bombay at par. In roturn it has the power of utilizing 
the balances in its own operations. 


Tusurance against theft and damage of goods in transit by land 
was formerly an incident of tho Abmedabad hanker’s business, 
but it bas ceased since the railway has made such precautions 
unnecessary. Consignments intended for through transmission into 
Malwa and other parts of the interior are insured in Bombay, or at 
least by agents of Bombay firms in Ahmcdabad. 


The business of marine insurance! is confined to the port of 
Dholera where policies are issued, either according to local usage, 


1 The details about marine insurance have been kindly supplied by Mr. A. Whittle, 
of Mesars, Greaves, Cotton, and Company. 
B 187---9 
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gémno shirasto, or according to a modification of the English 
practice introduced in the year 1869, The former isa system of 
covering risks free of particular average, the conditions of which 
may be summarized as follows: (1) no premium or claim’ to be 
considered due until the month of June, jeth; (2) two annas 
(}th) of the premium rate to be deducted in favour of the 
insurer ; (3) 14 per cent of the total net premium to be returned to 
him in June ; (4) 86 per cent only of the amount insured to be paid 
in case of loss ; (5) in case of a boat putting into a port on the way 
to save loss only half the premium to be recovered ; (6) in case of 
damage orloss two percent of the value of the cargo damaged to be 
retained by the underwriters; (7) im case of damage or loss one- 
half the freight (which is usually payable in Bombay) on the portion 
damaged to be paid to the underwriters ; (8) in case of loss or 
damage, the amount to be assessed by the Bombay agent of the 
underwriters together with a representative of the insurer, if it 
occurred outside tho port of Dholera, and by a committee of 
underwriters if it occurred inside ; (9) any boat not heard of within 
three months from date of.sailing tobe considered a total wrock. 
For the issue of policies under this system, there is formed at the 
beginning of each season, a body of underwriters comprising 
formerly thirty-five to forty firms but now not so many. One 
member among them takes the lead in the acceptance of risks 
and in the goneral management, assisted by a broker who receivet 
ag remuneration three pies per cent on the amount of premiums 
recovered, This system was found to work well enough so long 
as the underwriters did not lJose.on the whole season and 
consequently were under no particular temptation to dispute their 
obligations, but when it happened otherwise the complication and 
laxity of tho conditions opened a wide door to evasion of which 
advantage was readily taken.’ As a fact, in such cases the insurer 
was almost always compelled to accept an injurious compromise. It 
is true that of late years quicker communications, and wits rendered 
sharper by education, have onabled the up-country shipper bettey 
to protect himself, but it was still folt that a more business-like 
system was dosirable, Accordingly in 1869 a modification of tha 
English system was introduced, the distinctive features being greater, 
simplicity and prompter payment, The conditions may be thus 
summarized: (1) tho premium rate to be 25 per cent in excens. 
of that chargeable under village custom, gdmno shirasto; (2) the, 
premium to paid over at once to the underwriter’s credit ; (8) all. 
loss, less two per cent, to be paid over to the insurer within one 
month from the date of the salvage inspection; (4) the amount 
of loss on partially damaged cargoes to be fixed by the under- 
writers and the shipper if within the port of Dholera, or by their 
representatives if outside. In case of dispute an umpire may be 
called in, whose decision shall be final. 


A large amount of the professionally-owned capital of the district 
is diverted from the legitimate operations of trade to speculation, 
or more correctly, to gambling f means of anticipation bargains, 
vdida, ‘This practice,’ writes Mr. Fawcett in-1849, © still prevails 
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notwithstanding the Act lately passed. Speculation on the rise or 
fall of the opium sales in Calcutta is still carried on as a system, 
and even the young people of the merchants’ families bet on the 
average of the sales at Calcutta, beginning by betting in baddms, 
the smallest amount in use, reckoning 12 to one pie.! Opium 
gambling has decreased with the decline of the opium trade, 
but this demoralizing practice is as rife and as systematized as 
ever, in connection with all the other leading objects of trade except 
perhaps grain. One party agrees to deliver on a certain dato 
to the other, say 83 tons (500 mans) of raw sugar at a certain 
price, the understanding being that he will merely pay over 
or receive the difference in cash between the contracted rate 
and the market rate of that particular day. To facilitate such 
transactions sub-committees are appointed by the Muhdjans for 
the purpose of fixing the days on which gambling bargains shall 
close for each particular article and authoritatively declaring the 
market rate on those days. In Ahmedabad, bargains in cotton 
are based on prices in Bombay,and are terminable on the 2nd of 
egoh native month. In Dholera they are terminable on the 
wecond of the dark half of #igshar, December, and of vaishdkh, 
May, that is twice a year, and are based upon Bombay 
quotations on those dates plus 30s. (Rs, 15). The decisions of the 
sub-committees as to the ruling rates are by no means completely 
impartial, and it is well understood that if an influential member 
of the guild is heavily hit they will endeavour to mitigate the blow 
for him. 


On the whole the tendency of capital of late years has been to 
liffuse itself, so that while fewer large fortunes have been amassed, 
she number of persons who have acquired a small competence 
has much increased. In the /cotton/villages the thrifty Kanbis 
saved money during the high prices at the time of the American 
war, some of which they still retain, but not so the other classeg 
of cultivators or even the Kanbis in other parts of the district, 
The labourers and artisans mostly spend their increased earnings 
in fine clothes and feasts. The people who both can and do 
accumulate permanent wealth at the present moment are chiefly 
pleaders, higher Government sorvants, and the steadier traders. 
Generally it may be said that the first impulse of the non-profes- 
sional as of the professional capitalist is to put his money out at 
usury. Even the cultivator does this though he confines his 
transactions to relatives and very intimate acquaintances. Land 
is also sometimes bought as a speculation by urban residents 
especially in the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad. Hoardsare kept by 
the artisans and labourers and to a certain extent by all classes in 
the shape of ornaments ; also by old trading houses in the shape 
of the obsolete coinage of the country. In former days superior land- 
holders, tdlukdars, traders and well-to-do people genorally, were 
in the habit of storing the surplus grain of a plentiful harvest in 


1 Bom, Gov. Sel, ¥. 82, 
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pits, a separate pit for each year. With the first-named however 
it wasa matter of necessity rather than of choice, since if the local 
crops were good there was no market for their grain. Now that, 
owing to improved communications, local prices are raised by a 
scarcity in the remotest part of India, these improvident people lose 
no time in converting their produce into money which they dissipate 
in unproductive expenditure. ‘The same cause is said to have brought 
about a diminution in the food stores even of the more thrifty 
classes. The practice of buying Government securities and of 
putting money in savings banks has during the last twelve years 
spread considerably. ‘lhe interest on Government securities has 
risen from £2026 (Rs. 20,260) im 1865-66 to £4820 (Rs, 48,200) 
in 1877-78 and the deposits from £7620 (Rs. 76,200) to £46,798 
(Rs, 4,67,980). 


Owing to the contraction of former outlets for capital and the 
conservative disinclination of old houses to turn their money into new 
channels, a resident merchant or banker of unblemished repute 
can raise a loan in the city of Ahmedabad for a short period at four 
and sometimes as low as two percent per annum. That is the rate 
also he would allow for deposits, -The second class banker ox 
merchant can obtain advauces from one of the first class at from three 
to six per cent if he is aknown and approved client. The third class 
can’ in his turn, under similar circumstances, borrow at six to eight 
per cent. A respectable artisan or average householder, in those rare 
cases when he deposits movable property of equal value, is charged 
five or six per cent in the country and 24 or 3 per cent in the city 
where the competition between lenders is keener. On mortgage of . 
house, if without possession, the rate is from 44 to 74 per cent; i 
with possession the rent is taken in lieu of interest, The terms he 
will obtain, if he offers only personal security, vary from six to twelvi 
per cent according to the lender’s opinion of his means and character 
Men of a lower class, who are not possessed of any substantia. 
property, have to find sureties from among their relations or friends 
and even then are charged at rates ranging to as high a limit as 
eighteoen por cent. A large number of handicraftsmen having nc 
capital of their own require advances for the purchase of raw 
material, and the terms on which they obtain such from the loca’ 
lender are commonly regulated by some special understanding, The 
variations in local usage are almost endless, buta few examples may b¢ 
given to indicate its general character. Dyers receive plain cloth or 
free credit, provided payment be made for it within a period varying 
with the custom of the Jocality and the trustworthiness of the 
recipient, from two to six months, after which in case of failure 
interest at six to twelve per cent is charged. Oilpressers receix: 
their loan in cash, but, if the amount exceeds £20 (Rs. 200) or so 
the seed when purchased is deposited in the custody of the credito 
and given out for grinding by instalments. If the seed is smal 
in quantity, and therefore not so deposited, the advance is bookec 
and a bound executed with or without security according to the 
confidence reposed in the borrowor. Elsewhere, again, the practic: 
is for the broker, dalél, through whom the seed is bought 
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to pay down the price and to charge nothing thereon but his 
commission of one per cent, if the whole is repaid within a month 
or thereabouts. So even the Dhed weaver, if an approved customer, 
can get a loan of £1 (Rs. 10) on his own personal security, for the 
ae of hand-made yarn on condition of his paying up as soon as 

e has sold the manufactured cloth. Ten per cent is deducted at the 
time of the advance, and interest is charged at from nine to eighteen 
per cent per annum according to the promptuess he has shown in 
previous similar transactions. If machine-made yarn is required, it 
is supplied by the Vania himself, and booked at an advance on 
the market price of from 3d. to 1s. (2-8 us.) per 10s, (Rs. 5), 
according to the term fixed for payment. 


The power of an unskilled town labourer to secure a loan and the 
terms thereof depend almost cutirely on the personal character he 
bears. Marvédis and othors who have not bocome attached to any 
one permanent residence cannot get credit for even the smallest 
sums. <A, domiciled labourer of tho lowest class, provided he bo 
earning regular day wages, may raise £1 (Rs. 10) on executing a 
bond with or without security to repay £1 2s, (Rs. 11) by monthly 
instalments of one rupee with intcrest at twelve per cont per annum 
onarrears. A respectable man on monthly wages may, with the aid of 
two or three relations as securities, be able to raise from £10 to £15 
(Rs, 100 - Rs. 150) at from nine to twelve per cent interest, besides 
a premium of frum 1s, to 2s. (8 as.-1 rupee). Almost overy loan 
transaction is accompanied by the payment of a premium which goes 
by the name of wativ, discount; mandamni, a fee for booking the 
debt, or kothlisiuth, a fee on opening the bag. Occasionally it 
assumes the form of a payment on the liquidation of the debt and is 
then called drutiua. It is these incidental charges which often swell 
immoderately the burden of jay debt.) A Gogh sailor can get an 
advance for his wife during his absence on a voyage, subject to an 
immediate deduction of twenty per cent from the principal, but not 
bearing interest for eight months ; after that period 14d. (one anna) 
per 2s. (rupee) per month is charged. It should however be noted 
that the burden of a debt ordinarily lies heavier on the labouring 
classes than might be inferred from the above, since with their 
characteristic improvidence they scldom pay up the stipulated 
instalments, and thus the lender gains an excuse for exacting fresh 
bonds for the arrears with interest and a further premium, 


The most substantial of the rural classes commonly borrow, not 
from their village shopkeeper, but from the banker in the neighbouring 
town. From such clients no mortgage or even bond or security 
is ordinarily required, A. sufficient gnarantce is held to be the 
honourable position in his village which has been transmitted to 
him by generations of ancestors, Small advances are merely 
entered in his current account like an ordinary shop debt, and even 
if the sum be large, the only additional precaution is to cast up the 
account and take an admission of the correctness of the balance upon 
areceipt stamp. ‘ho average rate of interest is 74 per cent but 
occasionally it runs as high as nine or as low as six percent. Tho 
great mass of Kanbi cultivators and others on a similar footing, 
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being already encumbered with debt up to though not, as a rule, 
beyond their assets, are not considered so perfectly trustworthy. 
It is impossiblo to give precisely data which depend entirely on the 
estimate formed by the lender in each particular case of the probity 
and means of the borrower and his friends. Generally it may be 
said that this class can only obtain Joans on stamped bonds with or 
without securities, but that they are left free to realize the produce 
of their fields as they please. The rate of interest they pay 
varies from twelve to eighteen per cent exclusive of a premium. 
Ornaments are not usually deposited in pawn even by this second 
class of cultivators, and to offer them would be taken as an 
indication that the owner’s credit was at its last gasp. Nor is # 
formal mortgage ever executed of a respectablo man’s movable 
property though his land is commonly hypothecated. Finally we 
come to the lowest order of landholders, including notoriously 
insolvent Kanbis and the great majority of Kolis, who fail to get 
more favourable treatment, not only because of their almost invariable 
poverty, but because of the stigma.which still attaches to them as 
a caste. Such persons atthe opening of the cultivating season 
(June-July), if the rains are favourable, obtain grain for seed and 
subsistence, repayable when the ¢rop is reaped at an enhancement 
of twenty-five to fifty, and in extreme cases even 100 per cent of 
the quantity advanced. ‘he Vania appropriates the whole of the 
crop as soon as threshed and credits it in his books at a price 
settled in many villages by a mixed committee of Vanids and 
cultivators, but sometimes by the lender alone. Against this he 
debits the grain already advanced and also a quantity, generally from 
57% to 844 ewts. (15-25 mans) for the subsistence of the borrower 
and his family through the year. For cash advances he charges 
twelve to twenty-four per ceut besidesa premium. It is not unusual 
for a very poor man to borrow a bullock for the season, giving 
security for its return, together with the payment of 144 or 24 cwts, 
(5 or 6 mans) of grain for its use. Seed he sometimes procures from 
a richer cultivator in recompense for the services of his son or some 
other member of his family. 


The power of a rural labourer to raise a loan depends entirely on 
the nature of his employment and his own character. It is said 
that, as in the case of Marvaddis in towns, money lenders refuge to 
treat with cattle graziers, because they are in the habit of roaming 
from place to place in search of fodder. Any transaction with 
them must be conducted through their women who remain more 
stationary. The ordinary earner of day wages is not able to obtain 
more than very small sums even if some others of his own class stand 
as securities, He may however obtain more if, as is sometimes 
done, a condition is inserted in the bond that on failure of payment 
within a stipulated period the obligor shall become a field servant of 
the other, receiving food and clothes and fixed wages to be written 
off against the debt until it is liquidated, The interest in any case 
varies from fifteen to twenty-four per cent. A cultivator who has a 
servant in his permanent employ sometimes stands security for him 
to the extent of £5 to £7 (Rs. 50-Rs, 70) if he is in real need of 
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the money, and by this means enables him to borrow on the same 

terms as he can command for himself. It may however be 

predicated of the great mass of Kolis, Vaghris, Dheds, and other 

a labourers, that they have never had sufficient credit to be in 
ebt. 


The class of superior landlords, girdsids and hasbdtis, stands 
im some measure by itself. People of this class are said to raise 
money in three ways: (1) on deposit of articles in pawn at six per 
cent; (2) on mortgage of land or crops without possession, at nine 
to fifteen per cent, with a premium of two to ten per cent; (3) on 
mortgage of land with possession, in which case the interest is 
written off against the rent, with a premium of five to ten per cent. 
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knowledge of both parties that there existed a means both accessible 
and efficacious of compelling payment, led immediately to a decrease 
in the rate of interest as well as an extension downwards of the 
Vanié’s clientele. Already on the Ist July 1819, Mr. Dunlop reported 
to Government, that the exorbitantrates of interest formerly paid 
were no longer demanded and that-cven the present rates were 
gradually falling. Manott, a sort of premium which the cultivator 
often found it convenient to pay a money lender to induce him to 
become security for his rent and so save him from the necessity 
of selling his crops out of hand, was according to Colonel Walker 
twenty-five per cent on the first establishment of British authority, 
but in 1819 had already diminished to an average of two per cent, 
and half that in some places, The rate paid by # village community 
for advunces was quoted at twenty-four per cent per annum in 1816 
and at twelve per cent in 18201 Lieutenant Melvill records that 
in 1827 the Parantij cultivator paid ‘ fifteen to twenty-five per cent 
besides a premium which was added.to the sum lent, interest being 
charged on the whole,’ whereas now in the same district there aro 
many who can raise loans at six to eight per cent. In 1849 
Mr. Fawcett quoted the rate of interest on the security of land 
paying rent to Government at twelve to eighteen per cent. 


Ahmedabad being the capital of Muhammadan Gujarét always 
contained a mint. Its operations were conducted on account of tha 
Government by workmen whose posts were for the most part here- 
ditary, under the superintendence of some selected mercantile firm of 
repute, The sum of £1 Gs. 6d, (Rs, 13-4) was allowed for each 
£100 (Rs. 1000) comed and allotted in certain fixed proportions to 
religious objects and to the employds. Besides com, gold and 
silver wire were manufactured in the establishment. Under the 
Marathas the Ahmedabad sicca rupees continued, with the addition 
of « few marks, to be issued as before, and to be the chief local 
medium of exchange as far as the centre of Kithidéwar. In the lawless 
western half of the present district, where the tenants paid their rent 
in kind, there was probably little coi of any sort in use until the 
establishment of British rule in 1802-3, when the Surat rupee 


1 Mr, Dunlop to Government, Ist July 1819 and 23rd November 1820, 
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immediately became the standard of those parts. In 1817 on 
taking over charge from the Gdikwdér authorities of the city of 
Ahmedabad, Mr. Dunlop found the mint closed and the supply of 
circulating medium so low as seriously to impede trade. He soon 
administered relief by issuing a large quantity of new sicca rupees 
valued at 93:292 Bombay rupees per hundred. The remedy in 
more distant parts of the districth was not so easy. In Gogha 
enterprize was said, even three years afterwards, to be ‘ paralyzed 
by the scarcity of currency, the old Surat Nawéb’s rupee, the only 
coin in use, often selling at as high a premium as twenty-five per 
cent above the ordinary Surat and Bombay rupee, though very 
slightly superior in purity and weight.’?! Besides there were Pilaji 
Gaikwér’s Kaira rupee in Viramgdém, the Savuli rupee at Pétri, 
the Bhavnagar rupee to some extent in Gogha and Dhandhuka, 
the -Hali Sicca within the walls of tho city, and no less than nine 
issues from the Ahmedabad mint more or less current throughout 
the district, but varying in real value according to the year in which 
and the authority by which they \happened to have been coined? 
This medley was injurious. to all classes. Among the traders it 
rendered al] petty transactions uucertain aud encouraged a spirit 
of gambling upon the fluctuations of the exchange, Cultivators 
on the other hand were invariably fleceed by being paid for their 
grain in one of the inferior eurrencies which they had immediately 
to exchange into standard Ahmedabad siceds, as those alone were 
declared receivable at the Government treasury. Accordingly the 
way was paved by common consent towards the uniform adoption 
of a single coin. ‘The intimate commercial relations of Dholera with 
Bombay and Ahmedabad no doubt helped to oust the Surat rupee 
from the western part of the district. In Viramgém the money 
dealers bound themselves (1826) under a penalty todo no mora 
business in the Kaira currency after an interval of six months for 
the adjustment of existing accounts. The Mali Sicca had never at 
any time obtained currency beyond the walls of the city, and the 
other rupees mentioned above being few in number were easily 
displaced. The upshot of the whole was that in 1828 the Collector 
was able to report to Governmont that there was ‘no other coin 
current in the district except the Ahmedabad sicea.’? In June 1887 
the Company’s rupee was introduced and the sicedés as they werg. 
gradually paid into the treasury were withdrawn from circulation 
and sent down to the Bombay mint. Twelve years afterwards 
(1849) Mr. Fawcett reported that the latter coins were still most 
current among traders, the amount afloat being estimated at 
£1,500,000 (Rs, 1,50,00,000). Indeed they had at that time almost 
ceased to find their way into the Government treasuries at all in 
consequence of the rate of exchange having, for the preceding 
five years, risen steadily in their favour as against the Company’s 
rupees, notwithstanding the intrinsically superior value of the 


er 


1 Letter from Committee for revising the Customs Regulations, 2ist December 


» Return by Mr, Dunlop, 14th January 1819, 
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latter.! There is no recorded explanation of this anomaly. The 
guarantee of a certain weight and purity eventually secured the 
field to the Government rupee, now the sole metallic medium 
throughout the district with the exception of Moddésa and even 
said to command a premium beyond its intrinsic value over the 
native currencies. A large proportion of the hoards of old established 
business houses is said to be composed of the Ahmedabad siccds, 
now disused and very rarely seen. In Modasa all transactions 
except those with Government are conducted in the bibdshdi rupees 
coined by the Baroda state. In December and January when the 
land assessments are about to fall due a large quantity of this 
currency is brought into the city of Ahmedabad whence it is for 
the most part transmitted to Baroda to provide for the payment 
of the Gdikwér’s revenue. The discount paid by the Modésa 
‘cultivators on re-changing these bibdshdi for Government rupees 
varies from 3d. to 44d. per 2s. (24-3 annas per rupee). 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century the frequent 
scarcity of a metallic medium and-also perhaps the desire, especially 
natural in lawless times, to.avoid as much as possible the risk of 
passing bullion from hand to hand led to the establishment in the 
city of Ahmedabad of a peculiar fictitious currency called dnt. It 
first became general (1780-1785) in consequence of the closing of 
the mintafter the capture of tho city by General Goddard and the 
still furthor depletion of the money market by remittances of bullion 
for the troops in Kathidwar, Mr. Wedderburn, the Accountant 
General, in 1818 suggested'that it also. found favour as a means of 
eluding the frauds of native mints in making depreciated issues. 
At any rato very soon after its introduction it became the almost 
universal standard of value in the market. 


_ A transaction in dnt may be briefly defined as a transfer of credit 
\in a banker’s books in terms of a nominal currency convertible into 
cash at a certain rate varying often from day to day and sometimes 
from hour to hour, according to the state of the money market. A 
cheque in dnt is payable at the option of the presenter in cash or 
in ant, In former days this nominal currency became a vehicle for 
much overtrading and the most reckless gambling, One of the 
principal streets in the city of Ahmedabad was called the dnt bazdr, 
and there every evening excited crowds of people, many of thom 
with not £50 (Rs. 500) of their own, would engage to pay or 
receive, as the event might require, the cash difference on £5000 
to £10,000 (Rs. 50,000-Rs. 1,00,000) of ant between the rate 
for that day and the rate for some particular future day. All 
sales, except of a few articles, were negotiated in dnt, the 
premium being settled at the rate of the day of payment in the 
absence of special agreement to the contrary. Thus even legitimate 
mercantile transactions were liable to be deranged by violent and 
arbitrary fluctuations in the rates of conversion brought about by 
unscrupulous speculators, who had power to influence the market 
Five or six per cent was a usual variation withina few days. Nott 
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bill could be drawn on any placo otherwise than subject to this 
uncertainty, nor would a Bombay banker drawing on Ahmedabad be 
able to tell how many rupces in cash the bill would command; 
payment being mado in the former case according to the rate of the 
day when the bill was purchased, and in the latter according to that of 
the day on which it fell due. An incidental consequence of this was 
that the Bombay bankors made their remittances indirectly through 
Broach, Surat, and other places where dxé was unknown. So 
strongly were these evils felt even by native rulers, that about 1805 
Kakaji Géikwit’s subhedir ordered that all bills in dat should 
henceforth be encashed at the invariable rate of 64 per cent in favour 
of the ant, but this would probably have soon proved a dead letter 
even if the subsequent stoppage of the mint had not set the old 
system once more in full swing.’ In 1818 Mr. Dunlop strongly 
advocated its prohibition by law. But within the next twenty years 
the more subtle and sure agencies of a sufficient and honest 
metallic currency and a safe thongh not yet speedy communication 
with Bombay had worked a cure, and by 1846, the year in which 
Mr. Fawcett recurred to the subject, Gut was apparently confined to 
Dholera, whose remote position still encouraged tho use of such an 
expedient. To check its accompanying evils the trading guild or 
mahajan of that town agreod in 1845 to limit the price to 115 
per cent after a certain date at the end of tho season. This 
action proved futile at tho time, bat as in Ahmedabad, the course of 
events soon made a renowed attcinpt unnecessary, and though nearly 
all banking transactions at that, port are still carried to account in 
dnt, the pernicious abuse of if no longer exists. Nvery merchant 
now has it im his power tu check any undue inflation, and the price 
which in 1843 went up as high as 125 per cent now seldom if ever 
rises beyond 103 per cent. According to the present practice a rate 
of discount for cash on dnt is fixed by the trade guild at the 
beginning of the season and from that time, subject only to the slight 
disturbing influence of variations in tho local valuo of money, it 
decreases regularly as the year wears on until the end (June), when 
all accounts arc by tho custom of the port adjusted and the rate 
of conversion is par. 

According to tho registration returns mortgages in excess of £10 
(Rs, 100) have risen from 999 of tho value of £74,208 (Rs. 7,42,080) 
in 1869-70 to 1718 of the value of £84,038 (Rs. 8,40,380) in 1876-77,3 


Almost every cultivator, who can afford it, engages at least one 
labourer for the rainy scason (Junc-October) or, if he grows a cold- 
weather crop also, for the double season commencing in the begin- 
ning of June and ending at the Holi (March-April). Wages for the 


1 The hati sicca rupees, first coined under the Peshwa after the resumption of 
the Gdikwar’s farm, were sometimes supposed to represent dvt. What they did 
represent was dnt at the rate of exchange for bullion fixed by Jaktaji. 

2 Most of the above details have been derived from Mr. Dunlop’s Reports to 
Government, 

3 The details are, in 1869-70, 999 value £74,208 ; in 1870-71, 1593 value £78,653; 
in 1871-72, 2223 value £126,363; in 1872-73, 2280 value £109,646 ; 1873-74, 2033 
value £92,890 ; in 1874-75, 1567 value £87,873 ; in 1875-76, 1563 value £94,541;in 
1876-77, 1712 value £82,532 ; in 1877-78, 1718 value £84,038, 
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longer period range from 12s. (Rs. 6) for a boy to £2 16s. (Rs, 28) 
for a thoroughly skilled adult, besides meals from the employer’s 
own mesa, a suit of clothes, and occasionally an allowance of tobacco, 
snuff, or other sinall luxury. These relative proportions of cash and 
kind, however, vary from village to village and even from holding 
to holding, Sometimes, for the rainy season, the labourer receives 
from one-sixth to one-fourth of the crop, and nothing further. In 
Modasa the agreement, whatever its nature, almost invariably 


provides for victualling the labourer for fifteon days, the object being, 


it is said, to restore his strength exhausted by the privations of the 
hot weather. 

The rate for agricultural day labour as quoted? in 1821 and again 
in 1849° was 3d. (two annas) the male adult, Most of the field- 
work, for which it is necessary to call in tomporary holp, is performed 
on special terms. For example wecding is done by women, who 
are sufficiently remunerated by being allowed to take the weeds home 
as fodder for their buffaloes. Marvadi reapers in the wheat district 
are hired by the gang at the daily rate of 2s. (Re. 1) for four to six 
men. Rico iscutat 3s. (Re»1-8.as.) the acre, Labourers at sugar- 
cane pressing, in addition to dd. or 44d. (24 or 3 anwas) for stoking 
the fire and feeding the till, and about 2d, (14 - 14 annas) for 
preparing the canes, are allowed to eat as much as they wish during 
the day, and to carry home threo canes each at night. Each 
also receives at the end of the job a small quantity of raw sugar 
proportioned to the total ontturn. Cotton 1s picked sometimes 
at day-wages and sometimes for an allowance of from one to two 
pounds in every forty pounds, man, 


_ The average daily wage fora bricklayer in 1821 was 73d. (5 as.) 
Tt is now ls. (8 as.) except in Dholka where lack of work and 
superfluity of workers, of the degraded class of Bréhmans known 
as Tapodhans, have kept the nominal wage down toits former level, 
The nominal rate for carpenters has risen from 9d. (6 as.) in 1821 to 
Ie. 6d. (12 as.) in 1877. In the steam factories smiths get from £1 
108. (Rs. 15) per month for an ordinary workman up to £3 10s, 
(Rs, 35) for a mestri or foreman, Fitters get £1 10s. to £2 10s. 
(Rs, 15 - Rs, 25); firemen £1 to £2 (Rs. 10 - Rs. 20); bricklayers 
£1 10s. to £2 4d. (Rs. 15- Rs. 22), The monthly wages of ordinary 
male adult operatives vary from 12s. or 14s. (Rs. 6 or 7) in 
Dhandbuka to 16s, or 20s. (Rs. 8 or 10) in Viramgim during the 
busy season. Women and children are employed for feeding the 
cotton gins at daily wages of 3d. and 2}d. (2 as. and 1} as.) respec- 
tively, but in the busy season these rates rise to 43d. and 3d. (3 as, 
and 2as.) In the spinning and weaving mills according to their 
skill the monthly wages of women range from 10s, to 18s. (Is. 5 - Rs, 9) 
and of childron from 6s. to 16s, (Rs. 3 - Rs. 8). Tho hours of work 


1 Agricultural wages in kind in Sinand for the rainy season (June - October) are 
said, in the last thirty years, to have risen from 4 ewis,—7 cwt. 3 qr. 12 Ibs, to8 ewt. 
3 qr. 20 lbs.—11 ows, Fqr. 20 Ibs, (14 to 22 mans to 25 - 32 mans) grain. 

* Magistrate’s Return, 28th January 1821. 
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in the factories are from daybreak to sunset, but during the busy 
season 14 day is often made in the cotton gins, In some establish- 
ments half an hour is allowed for meals, but in some of the gins a 
member of the workman’s family brings his food and takes up his 
task while he is eating. For totally unskilled labour the rate varies 
from 44d. (3 as.) in Dholka to 74d. (5 as.) in Ahmedabad at the 
busiest time as against dd. (2 as.) for men and 24d. (14 as.) for boys in 
1849. Generally it may be said that all urban labourers, both skilled 
and unskilled, command higher rates in Dholera, Viramgém and 
Ahmedabad than elsewhere, and higher rates in those places between 
October and December, and between February and June than at 
other seasons. 


The system of working by the pieceis gradually making its way 
in the towns, and large wages arc earned in this manner during 
the height of the cotton export season in Dholera and Viramgém. 
Two men bringing their own charka or country gin are paid 
according to the weight of seed.they extract, at the rate of 2s. for 
120 to 140 pounds (one rupee-for)3 to-34 mans) betweon November 
and March, and between March and Jnne 2s. for 100 pounds (one 
rupee for 24 mans), By working, as many do, till very late hours a 
daily outturn of 120 to 140 pounds (8 to 34 mans) may be obtained, 
but the average quantity is about eighty pounds (2 mans). Similarly 
pressing cotton at the native screws.is paid for at £3 48, (Rs. 32) 
tho hundred bales ; loading and unloading for the timber merchants 
at 2s (Re. 1) the hundred mans; unhusking cocoanuts at 2s. 6d. to 
3s. (Rs. 14 - Rs. 14) tho thousand nuts; and so on. A woman 
cau in her own home unshell forty pounds (one man) a day of kapds 
or shelled cotton; for this she gets 14d. (one unna) in quiet 
times, but sometimes as much as 9-104d. (6-7 annas) when trade is 
brisk. In the Parénti] soap factories there are sixteen men engaged 
oneach boiling, who receive a lump sum of 10s. (Rs. 5) for the whole 
work. Of this 2s, 6d. (Rs. 1-4as.) ig apportioned to the two boilers, 
6d. (4 as.) to the two water carriers, and the rest is divided among 
the twelve who make up the soap. An oilpresser, who does job- 
work, grinds any quantity of tal seed in return for being allowed 
to keep the cake which is valuable as cattle food ; otherwise the 
employer pays him at the rate of 9d. (6 as.) the man of seed. A 
Dhed weaver, if supplied with yarn, is paid at the rate of 2s. (one 
rupee) per piece of cloth two feet broad and thirteen to twenty yards 
long according to texture. He is moreover only expected to 
return the same weight of cloth as he received of yarn, whereby 
out of every five pounds of yarn he can retain about half a pound 
in exchange for the same amount of size. 


A statement of produce prices, reaching back as far as 1818, is 
given below. For the first eleven years the figures refer only to one 
portion of the district, the Dholka sub-division. Since 1824 they 
are supposed to represent average prices over the whole district. 
Of the staple grains, statistics for millet, bajri, are not available for 
the years between 1823 and 1861. Taking therefore the other staple 
grain Indian millet, juvar, the average rupee-price during the period 
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of sixty-five years is! sixty pounds, or excluding eleven years of 
abnormally high and eight years of abnormally low prices, an 
average of fifty-nine and a half pounds, ‘The eleven years of highest 
prices, which varied from sixteen to thirty-two pounds, were 
sixteen pounds in 1813 and 1864; nineteen pounds in 1869 and 
1870 ; twenty-two pounds in 1868; twenty-three pounds in 1820; 
twenty-five pounds in 1814; twenty-six pounds in 1865; twenty- 
nine pounds in 1871; thirty-one pounds in 1867; and thirty-two 
pounds in 1877. The years 1863 to 1865, 1867, and 1869 to 
1871, when tho high price of Indian millet was due to the cheapness 
of monoy rather than the want of grain, were times of the greatest 
agricultural prosperity. 1813, 1814, 1820, and 1877, were years 
of famine or scarcity. ‘Tho cheap years, of which there have 
been eight, 102 pounds in 1843, 107 in 1856, 108 in 1851, 113 in 
1855, 114 in 1831 and 1832, and 120 in 1829 and 1830, have been 
times of complaint and more or loss agricultural distress. Excluding 
the years of special scarcity, the whole series may be roughly divided 
into seven periods. From 1815 to 1819, a time of dear grain, with 
an average price of forty-five pounds ; then, after the scarcity in 
1820, five years of moderate prices varying from forty-six to sixty- 
four and averaging fifty-three pounds, This was followed by a 
period of eight years (1826-1833) of cheap grain, the prices varying 
from eighty-one in 1826 to 120 in 1829 and 1830 and averaging 
108 pounds. Of these eight years, during the first five the prices 
fell steadily, and then taking a turn rose to eighty-seven pounds in 
1833. Again from 1834 to 1840 was a time of moderate prices, the 
returns for Indian millet varying from thirty-nine in 1834 to 
sixty-two poe in 1840, and showing an average of fifty-four pounds 
against fifty-three from 1821 to 1825. The next sixteen years 
(1841-1856), though, for cultivators, not so bad as from 1826 to 
1833, was again a time of low prices; the Indian millet price varying 
from fifty-five in 1849 to 113 in 1855 and avoraging eighty-four 
pounds against 103 from 1826 to 1833. These sixteen years were in 


1 Ahmedabad Indian-Millet Rupee Prices, 1813 - 1877, 
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Prniops. ‘Year. Highest, Lowest. Average 


Year. Pounds.| Year, Pounds, | Pounda, 


en ee 


1813 ... 16 

Famine or Scarcity }| 1814 ... 25 
(4 years), 1820 ... 2a 
VBTT ae ae 82 

First period (5 years) _...| 1815 to 1819 45 
Becond period (5 years) ..,{ 1821 to 1825 68 
Third period (8 years) _..,| 1826 to 1833 108 
Fourth period (7 years) ...| 1834 to 1840 ba 
Fitth period (16 years) —_...| 1841 to 1866 84 
Bixth perfod (6 years}... 1857 to 1862 54 
Saventh perlod (14 yeare)...| 1868 to 1876 ea 382 
Sevon periods (41 years) ...| 1815-19 & 21-76... 62 
60 


Whole time (65 years) ...| 1813 to 1877 
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their turn followed by a time (1857-1862) of moderate prices, the 
returns for the staple varying from forty-six in 1861 to sixty-three 
in 1857 and 1858 and averaging as before fifty-four pounds, The 
next and the remaining fourtcen years (1863-1876) was a time of 
very high prices, the staple selling at from sixteen in 1864 to fifty 
in 1876 and giving an average of but thirty-two pounds. Lastly, 


the year 1877 was a time of very high prices, chiefly owing to the 
demand in the famine-strickon Deccan and Southern Maratha 
Country districts. 

Ahmedabad Produce Prices,) 1818 - 1877, 


Scanurty Fresv Pentop Srconp Pensop THiRp PERIOD 
; (1815-1819.) (1821 1826.) (1926-1833.) 
Propucs, A : 

ao wo bad 2) @ a 
nd al nr ca ~« bal 
ee | | mms 
Millet... 1 of 25 vee fase [ones dose | aee | cee 
Indian millet ... wef 16 6t | 46 | 81 | 20 | 10) 220 
Rice... oe wef 21 30 | 20 | 24) 246 | 30] 3% 
Pues ace ss vee) 14 Ferre Ural ene eed errr eer 
Wheat .., ory on re 26) 32) 40 | 46} 64) 55 


Fivtit Prriop 
(1841-1856,) 


Tinny PReaop 
(1826-1583) 


Propucs. 
Millet... on ss pao rs 
Indian millet tos .) 120) 114 
Rice... or era 38) 3u 
Pulse... on see ue 
Wheat .., oo one 
Propuca, 
Millet... ees Lah sey We aeee dL cocad ever ae Sea (aes | nee Ueeatd say Passed aeedl 32a) seat) sete BESO 
Indian millet .., .q 62) 70 | 84] 55 | 88] 108! 70 | 70 | 85 | 113) 107) 63 | 68} 62) Bb) ) 46 | 48 
Rice ave oe ve] 27} 26) 26 | 2h) 23) 26) 27 | 87] 28 [ 26) 4d) 25) 21) 10) 26 | 16) 45 
Poise... on sacf ave [ceo J see | sea [wee fone | cee frase | ooa f coe fo wee fase fee [cee [cee | 20 | BO 
Wheat... vee we) 46 | 41 4 37 | 62 | 88] 64) 52 | 61] 42} 55) Bl) 43 | 39} 38 | 38 | 82 | 34 
ES (OU ne en nL ee 
a 7 a 
Seventy Period (1863-1876.) KoaRorry 
PRODOOE. sla lelelelalelalele ae aes 
tic wo 
B/S /2/2/212/2/8/8/8/8 18/5) 8) wr. 
Millet... ve ae «| 18 | 14} 22 | 36 | 80) 80 [ 18 | 201 25 |) 32:1 871 48) 49) 42 85 
Indian millot ... ove we} 22} 16 | 26 | B6 | BL | 84119 | 19 | 20 ( 84 | 40 | 42 t 48 | 60 82 
Rice, vee eee wl 12413) 127121168113) 13} 13 | 18 [19 | 20 | 22) a6 | 28 18 
Puls@ we vp wae vf 19 (U1 8/13) 16} 18) 43] 14) 22) 15) 18 | 20) 30 | 38 24 
Wheat ... on oss .} 17118) 11 | 16 | 22 | £6 [ 14] 16 | 107) 20} 26 | 20 | 3B | 34 24 


1 This statement is prepared—i, froin the Dholka Survey Report, dated 31st December 1825 in Bom. 
Gov, Scl, XT. 18, containing information for tbo yoars from 1813 to 1828; ji, from the Collector's 
special return coutaining figures for the years from 1824 to 1863, prepared for the price committee of 


1863; iif, front a special return prepared in the Bombay Secretariat for the years from 1964 to 1874; 
iv, from the Administration Reports for the subsequent years. Millet is ddjri, Penicillaria spicata; 
Indian millet, juvdr, Sorghum yulgare and pulse, iuver, Cajanus indicus, 
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The details of weights and measures given at page 65 of the 
Kaira Statistical Account apply to Ahmedabad. There was a great 
diversity of weights up to July 1847 when the Company’s rupeo of 
180 grains troy was made the unit of a tola and cighty such tokis 
were fixed as equal to one Indian ser, For the sake of convenience 
the people called the 80 Rupoos’ ser a paka, old ser about equal to 
one-half of this a kacha ser, 


Generally speaking, it may be said that the tendency of late 
years has been from wages in kind to wages in cash, and from 
omployment by time to piece-work, The latter transition is itself 
only a reversion to more primitive custom. The former may be 
partly occasioned by the introduction of an adequate currency, but it 
is also one of many Indications that the former intimate relations 
between master and servant, epecially in the rural districts, are 
degenerating into the baldest contract. In those more conservative 
parts, where payment in kind is most practised, there linger 
vestiges of the past state of things. Slaves still exist, though in 
name only, in the persons of the AAavds or domestic servitors in the 
households of the chief Rajputs or -Girisia landowners, Lower 
down in the svcial scale the Pardéntij Jandholder still considers 
his servant as a member of his family, fecds him, clothes him, helps 
him to bear the expenses of any domestic ceremony, and sometimes 
even undertakes to provide him with a wife. In that part of the 
district at least, an old farm-servant is in a distinctly better position 
for raising # loan than his other neighbours, becauso it is understood 
that his employer will in case of necessity become sccurity for him 
and thus enable him to command terms as easy as he could obtain 
himself, On the other hand in the rural tracts between Dholora 
and Viramgam, most of the reaping is done by bands of foreign 
Mérvaédis, from whom the people hold.aloof in private intercourse, 
and who having carried out thcir bargain pass on and are seen no 

iore. Between these two oxtremes the relations between employer 
nd employed are to be found in this district in every stage of 
angition. : 


In the northern portion of the district the labouring classes, 
mmposed almost entirely of Bhils and Thakaria Kolis, remainina very 

graded condition owing to their drinking habits and their general 
}qysical and mental inferiority. Most of them spend the little 
npney they may receiveat the end of the cultivating season in buying 
g} zits, and even the more thrifty are in the hot weathor reduced to 
eksing out a bare subsistence by watching fruit trees, gathering 
fuel, and picking wild berries, In the rest of the district the 
labouring classes, consisting chiofly of Rajputs and Talabda Kolis, 
have unequivocally progressed in material comfort. The Honourable 
Mr. Elphinstone within a few years after the cession of Alimedabad 
remarked this tendency under British rule, and it has received a great 
impetus in more recent times, An interesting illustration of this is to 
be found in the fact that in the western villages the staple diet even 
of the lowest is usually wheat whereas up to 1863 it was usually millet, 
bdjri or juvar. Elsewhere larger entertainments and gayer dress at 
holiday time, specially on the children are clear signs of a similar 
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change. The causes of this enhanced prosperity may be thus briefly 
summarized. (1) The more independent position secured to the 
labouring classes by law enables them to dispose of their services 
more advantageously to themsclves.! Migration has enormously 
increased. It is computed that the port of Dholera alone draws to 
itself every year during the busy season two thousand able-bodied 
men, who return to their families and their fields as soon as the time 
for cultivation approaches. Others resort at the same period to 
Ahmedabad, Viramgém, Bhavnagar, and other centres, thereby 
benefiting both themselves and their less energetic fellows, who 
remain behind to repair houses against the rains, protect and pick 
fruit, collect fuel, and so on. (2) The increase in the area under 
cultivation has led to a demand on the part of the Kanbi for more 
hired labour to enable him to work his larger holding. (3) The 
extension of trade and of steam mill enterprize. Itis true that 
in Gogha, Dholka, and other places, which have only partially 
shared in the modern rovival of trade, many Musalmén women have 
suffered much, as work in their own homes such as spinning yarn 
is the only means of livelihood permitted to them by custom, 
Against this however may be set the increase in remunerative home 
labour in the cotton districts where even Brahman and Vania 
women unhusk cotton and do other light work. The Dhedstoo have 
been to a great extent ousted by machine-made cloth from their 
occupation of weaving. As thereisa prejudice against employing 
these people on regular field work, and as the operatives in the 
steam millsand similar establishments refuse to associate with them 
they would have been hard pressed butfor (4) the extension of railway, 
local funds, and other public works, which give employment to 
large numbers of unskilled labourers of various castes. These ranks 
are swelled in the open season by gangs of Mérvddis who mostly 
return to their country before the rains, but many who moved intc 
the district during the famine of 1869 have settled as permanen’ 
residents. 


Mr. Dunlop in his jamdlandi report for 1819 notes that ‘ the Kolis of Bayad 
Parantij are all slaves to the Patels, their ancestors having sold themselves during & 
famine.’ All trace of this has disappeured and some of the sons of these ‘slaves’ now 
make their way as far as Bhavnagar for employment in the open season. 
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TRADE AND MANUFACTURES: 


SECTION I.—TRADE. 


Dorixa Native rule, and for fifty years after its fall, 
nothing was done to improve land communications. At the 
end of the first half of the present century, the only made road 
outside of the city and cantonment, was about two miles at the 
approach, from the landward, to the town of Gogha. The only 
bridges were, one over a creek near Dholera and another across a 
jake at Viramgém. In light soils, the main routes, pulverized by 
constant traffic into deep fine sand, wore heavy during tho fair 
season and firm in the rains, Hxcept for chance floods they were 
always passable to the broad-wheeled country carts,® to the pack 
bullocks of roving Vanjiras, and to. camels from Mirwér and the 
north, On the other hand, during tho rains, black soil tracks were 
practically closed to wheeled vehicles. Its plastic loam retaining 
while moist the impression of every step, became hardened by the 
dry weather into iron-like ruts and holes tolerable only after the 
season was well advanced.® 


Since 1850 both from general and local funds large sums have 
heen spent on roads, and though from the want of metal much has 
still to be done, considerable progress has been made. The first 
work, both in point of time and of size, was intended to be a military 
and trade highway across the district from the port of Gogha by 
Dhandhuka and Bavla to Ahmedabad, and thence to Kinddi through 
Samera. Of the original design a total length of 162 miles, from 
Gogha as far as Harsol, was completed. Besides the main line, a 
branch from Sarkhe] to Viramgém a distance of thirty miles, was 
afterwards made from the one per cont Income Tax allotment. This 
branch was opened in 1865-66, and coat in all £22,642 (Rs, 2,26,420). 
But owing to the decay of Gogha trade and the construction of the 
Wadhwan extension of the Bombay and Baroda railway, traffic has 
greatly deserted it, and the trunk-road is no longer kept in ita 
original order. From Gogha to Tagdi, fifty-eight miles, it is 


1 The materials for this section have been in great part supplied, and much of the 
section is written by Mr. F. 8S, P. Lely, C.S. . 

2 Mr. Vibart in 1830 estimated the number of carta in the district at 16,178. 
Mr, Fawcett in 1849 made the number 18,534, The total shown in the returns for 
1876-77 was 22,012. 

8 Collector 170, 30th December 1844, 
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well metalled, and except at three rivers unbroken. Bunt from Tagdi 
to Bavla, forty-eight miles, so much damage was done by floods in 
1866 and subsequent years, that seven miles between Tagdi and 
Dhandhuka are unbridged, unmetalled, and only partially banked, 
while the section betweon Dhandhuka and Bavla has fallen into 
complete disrepair. From Gogha to Dhandhuka the annual outlay 
is met from Government grants. But from Bavla to Ahmedabad 
the expense is borne by local funds. This section of the road is 
bridged throughout, and metalled with broken bricks and lime 
gravel. The Ahmedabad and Harsol section, thirty-eight miles 
long, kept up from Government funds, is bridged for two-thirds of 
its course but not metalled. Part of the Viramgém branch was 
used for the Wadhwan railway ; the rest bridged and embanked, is 
still kept up at the expense of local funds, chiefly for the convenience 
of the town of Sanand, 


From local funds, with in some cases the aid of municipal and 
other grants, many minor roads have been made ; the more important 
towns and villages have been connectcd by cleared and fairly well- 
kept lines, and a network of tracks is passable for country 
vehicles, Of mado roads the following are the chief: from the 
Ahmedabad railway station ‘to the cantonment, one and a half 
miles ; from the Ahmedabad Delhi gate to the Dudheshvar burnin 
ground, 5860 feet; from the A’stodiya gate to the Réypur gate and 
thence to the south bank of the Kankariya Jake, 7400 feet; from 
the Kénkariya lake to Shah A’lam and thence to the A’stodiya gate, 
10,464 feet; from the A'stodiya gate to Saraspur and thence back 
to the Kaélupur gate, 13,616 ; metalled roads in the railway suburb, 
9080; from the Jamdlpur.gate to the Sapt Rishi A’ro, 3200; 
from the railway station to the town of Sdnand and thence to the 
old Viramgém road, about 2} miles; from the railway station to the 
Bharvari and the Golvéri gates of Viramgam, 1080 and 1845 feet 
respectively ; and from the Rahia&puri gate of Viramgém to the 
railway crossing, 3175 feet. Of regularly repaired cross country 
roads there are : from Ahmedabad to Kuha on the way to Kapadvanq, 
fifteen miles, bridged throughout; from Ahmedabad to Dholka as 
far as Navdpura, fourteen miles, banked and bridged throughout? 
from Dholka to Saroda, eight miles ; from Dholka to Bavla, ten 
miles ; from Dholka to Sahij on the way to Kaira, five miles; from 
Dhandhuka to Raénpur, eighteen miles; from Rénpur to Barvala, 
eighteen miles; from Khas to Bhimnath, fourteen miles; from 
Gogha to Mahuva, twenty-two miles; from Gogha to Vadla, four 
miles ; from Tagdi to Ukherla, six milos; from Naroda to Valéd and 
Parantij to Piplodi on the way to Idar, forty-one miles ; from Pardntij 
to Harsol, twelve miles ; from Mandal to Jhund railway station, nine 
miles; and from Raémpura to Dekvdda, five miles. Altogether 
there are now (1878) in the district 373 miles of made roads. 


The Gogha, Bavla, Ahmedabad, and Harsol high road costs 
for yearly ordinary repairs an average sum of £2400 (Rs. 24,000). 
Upon it, between Vala and Vartej is a toll that during the five years 
ending 1877, yielded an average revenue of £809 (Rs. 3090), This 
is the only direct revenue raised on roads iu the district. Formerly 
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there were toll-houses at Viramgdém, Sénand, and Sarkhej, but 
all three have been abolished, the first on the appropriation of its 
site for the railway, the second in 1872, and the third in 1878. 


The chief bridge in the district carries the Wadhwan extension of 
the Bombay and Baroda railway over the Sébarmati! It stands 
on the site of the former bridge destroyed in the 1875 flood. It is 
formed of the same class of girders, but is eight feet higher, and 
contains four additional spans which make up its total length to 
twenty-two spans of sixty-two feet six inches each. It consists of 

iers of four columns founded at a depth of from thirty-one feet six 
inches to fifty-four feet under the bed of the river strengthened on 
top by a covering girder, and braced throughout. The piers in 
the deep water are all formed of columus three feet in diameter 
and 1} inches thick, protected by wooden booms on the up 
stream side, and ten of them plated on the same side with quarter 
inch thick wrought iron. There are cluster piers at every 300 feet. 
This new bridge, begun on the Ist December 1875, was, at a cost 
of £59,500 (Rs. 5,95,000), oponed for traffic on the 18th May 
following, A brick masonry bridge of nine thirty-feet spans over 
the river Meshva at Harsol was completed in 1869 at a cost of £4082 
(Ra. 40,820). It is the chief work on that section of the Ahmedabad 
and Samera road. An iron girder bridge of nine thirty-feet spans 
with planked roadway across the river Bhogdva at Phedra was 
finished in March 1866. The total cost, £4256 (Rs, 42,560), was 
met from the Dholera charitable fund which realizes by tolls an 
average yearly revenue of £382 (Rs. 38820). 


Collector’s houses have beon built at Gogha, Barvéla, Dhandhuka, 
Rénpur, Dholka, Bavla, Bagodra, Paréntij, and Moddsa,? Rest-houses 
Kor European travellers are kept up in the city of Ahmedabad, at Sdénand, 
at Gogha, at Harsol,and at Viramgam. Except the Gogha rest-house, 
which is paid for from provincial funds, all of these are supported by 
logal re Rest-houses for native travellers number in all 159, of 
which forty-nine are kept in repair out of local funds or similar 
public sources, and 110 by private individuals or bodies. Most of 
the latter are intended primarily for caste purposes, aud are only 
available for the accommodation of outsiders when not otherwise in 


mu80. 


Tn the upper part of its course, except near the junction of the river 
Héthmati where it is crossed by the Bijépur road, the Sébarmati 
on account of its steep and rugged banks cannot be passed 
by carts. After entermg Daskroi, though its broad sandy bed is 

ways trying to cattle, it may during the dry weather be crossed 
in many places above the influence of the tide. Always difficult 
from its deep mud, and sometimes dangerous from the sudden 
rising of the tide, most of the traffic across the Bhogfiva goes over 


1 The details of the Sdbarmati railway bridge have been communicated by Mr. 


J. R. Hargrave, C.E. ; o. 
a haaa hinises are for the use of all public officers subject tothe prior right of 


the Collector and of his assistant in charge of the particular sub-division, 
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the Phedra bridge. With these two exceptions, all the district 
rivers, save when in flood, can be passed without risk. No ferries 

ly throughout the year.. Durmg the rainy season nine are 
hee out in farm, at Shéhibég, Vardj, Navapura, Bérddari, and 
Behrémpur in Daskroi, and at Sahij, Hingoli, Vautha, and Bholéd 
in Dholka. Thoso, in 1878, yielded 8 revenue of £321 (Rs. 3210), 
out of which an inspector of boats was entertained on a monthly 
salary of £1 5s. (Rs, 12-8). Since, in 1875, the Ellis bridge at 
Abmedabad was carried away, passenger boats have plied across the 
Sébarmati. 


A few small sailing boats, machhvds, ply for local trade both at 
Dholera and at Gogha, but distant ventures are made only in the 
larger craft known as padéivs and batelés, These in all essential 
particulars are the same as those described in the Broach Statistical 
Account! Most of them are built in Bilimora and Daman, the 
want of home-grown timber preventing ship-building at Dholera, 
In Gogha ship-building was formerly a thriving industry, but since 
the decline of the port, the builders have gone, most of them to 
Bombay. Except a few that belong-to local merchants, these 
vessels are the property of the captains or tandels. They are manned 
by natives of Gogha, Broach, Surat, Bilimora, and Bulsir, The 
ordinary freight for cotton to Bombay from Dholera is from 1s, 6d. 
to 28, 6d. (12 annas- Rs. 1}) the halt-pressed bale in the early part 
of the season (October-November), rising as high as from 4s, to 5a. 
(Ra. 2-Rs, 24) towards its close (April - May). 


The chief light house is on Piram island. In 1880 Commodore 
Grant of the Iudian Navy brought to the notice of Government, 
that though to those who knew the coast it was safe enough during, 
the day, its reefs and strong tides made Piram most dangerous a 
night. To avoid the risk, in the early part of the season, sailors kept 
close to the eastern shore, But in Apvil and May the strong surf 
from the south forced them to make for the wost, and, at that season, 
near Piram, losses were common. Ju his opinion, with a light-house 
on the island, the western coast would be as safe by night as by day. 
Accordingly, out of the ruins of tho old fort, a tower twenty-six feet 
high was built, and on if a sixty-feet spar with an eight-burner 
lantern was raised. This arrangement was continued till, in Februar 
1864, a new building was begun, and, at a cost of £563 (Rs. 5680), 
finished in March 1865. It is a brick tower, from base to vane -77 
feet 9 inches high, enclosing a spiral stone staircase and showing 
a single fixed white dioptric light of order four, in clear weather 
visible for twenty miles from the deck of a ship. The height of the 
centre of the lantern above high water is 100 feet and its area of 
illumination 288° of the horizon. The light-house is, under the 
supervision of the Collector of Salt Revenue, in charge of a guard 
of six native seamen ata mouthly cost of £8 40, (Rs. 82) met from 
port dues. Since 1856 the north-east angle of the town of Gogha, in 
north lat. 21° 40’ 30” and east long. 72° 16’, has been provided with a 
single fixed white light in clear weather visible for ten miles; and 


o> emer ~ 


1 Bom. Gazetteer, IT, 414-416. 
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since the same time the entrance of the Dholera creek, in north lat, 
22° 3’ 20" and east long. 72° 17’ 30", has from September Ist to June 
25th been provided with a common lantern with five oil burners and 
reflectors fixed in a conical building on wooden piles. The centre of 
the lantern is fifty feet above high water, and in clear weather is 
visible for fifteen miles.! 


Except the Dhandhuka and Gogha sub-divisions? included in the 
Kathiéwar division, for postal purposes the Ahmedabad district 
forms a part of the Ahmedabad postal division. It. contains 
together with three receiving offices, two in the city and one at 
the railway station, fifteen post offices located at the following 
stations : Ahmedabad city, Sarkhej, Cantonment, Pardntij, Modésa, 
Harsol, Sdnand, Viramyim, Méndal, Patri, Khéréghoda, Dholka, 
Koth, Bavla, and Rampura. These offices are supervised by the 
inspector of post offices in the Ahmedabad division, assisted by a sub- 
inspector. Except at Ahmedabad city, Harsol, Koth, and Rampura, 
the officials in charge of post offices are styled deputy post-masters 
and are paid yearly salarios varying from £14 8s. to £60 (Rs. 144 ~ 
Rs, 600) and averaging £36128. 4. (Rs. 366-2-8), The officials at 
Koth and Rémpura styled sub-deputy post-masters draw each an 
annual salary of £12 (Rs. 120); and the official at Harsol styled a 
post kdrkun, draws an annual salary of £14 8s, (Rs. 144), As the 
Ahmedabad city station is the disbursing office of the district, the 
officer in charge is styled post-master and draws a yearly salary of 
£180 rising to £240 (Rs. 1800-Rs. 2400). From the stations 
mentioned above, letters are distributed by delivery peons or by post 
runners. For this additional work the latter are paid a trifling gratuity. 
The correspondence for surrounding villages is delivered by rural 
messengers, who also bring into the stations letters posted in letter- 
boxes placed at several villages in each sub-division, The rural 
messengers carry with them a stock of postage stamps for sale at 
the villages they visit. In this district there aro in all thirty-seven 
delivery peons on yearly salaries ranging from £9 12s, to £12 
(Rs. 96-Rs, 120) and averaging £9 19s. 93d. (Rs. 99-14-38). Of the 
thirty-six rural messengers, ten are paid from the Imporial and 
twenty-six from the provincial revenues; of the ten, nine draw 
each a yearly salary of £10 16s. (Rs. 108) and the tenth, £9 12s. 
(Rs, 96); while of the twenty-six, half the number are paid each 
£9 12e, (Rs. 96) and the rest each £12 (Rs. 120) a year ; this whole 
staff of rural messengers is distributed according to requirements, 
letters being delivered in some places daily and in others only once 
a week. Besides the horse dik line, between Ahmedabad and Pétan 
by Kélol and Meséna, thero are in tho district eighteen foot lines. 
For their maintenance in 1877 tho horse-line, which also carries the 
Gind and Rajputdua mails, cost £1132 16s. (Rs, 11,328) and the 
foot-lines' £1084 (Rs. 10,840) or a total sum of £2216 16s. 
(Rs, 22,168). Exclusive of the sale proceeds of post-stamps, the 


1 List of light-houses published by the Marine Survey Department, Caloutta, 1876. 
2 Tho post offices at Whandhuka, Dholera, Ranpur, Barvéla, and Gogha, though 
within the Ahmedabad district, are in tho postal division of Kathidwar, 
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postal revenuo of the district amounted in 1876-77 to £2814 
(Rs, 28,140) and the expenditure to £4671 (Rs. 46,710) ; of these 
£4353 (Rs. 43,530) were debited to Imperial and £318 (Rs. 3180) ta. 
provincial funds. 


Though the practice of keeping a register of letters and other 
post-articles delivered and despatched has been, since the introduc- 
tion of the new post-manual (1873), discontinued, a memorandum 
was, as an experiment, kept in 1877, showing the number of letters 
and other articles delivered from some of the post offices in the 
district. Compared with the returns for 1870, this memorandum. 
shows for some post offices a considerable increase; at Ahmedabad 
camp, 17,109 to 75,822; at Barvdla, 421 to 43,732 ; Dholka, 52,954 
to 72,722; Modésa, 14,188 to 28,366; Pardntij, 41,698 to 80,028 ; 
and Viramgém, 17,109 to 199,472. On the other hand the Dholora 
returns show a falling off from 107,984 to 97,292 and those for the 
Ahmedabad city from 768,285 to 703,066. 


Besides the railway telegraph offices at the thirteen railway 
stations, there are at present-(4878) two Government telegraph 
offices, one at Ahmedabad and the-other at Dholera. The total 
number of messages of all kinds was at Ahmedabad 20,715 and at 
Dholera 9190. 


We know that under the strong rule of the Anhilvéda dynasties 
(746-1297), the primeval forest, from the hills of Moddsa to the 
mouth of the SAbarmati and the shore of the Ran, was gradually 
converted into cultivated fields studded with populous and wealthy. 
towns, tho very existence of which implied the growth of 
considerable he Though the poetic annalists of those times 
occasionally mention ships and merchants,? they give no details 
especially relating to the country included in the modern district of 
Ahmedabad. Of those ports which were the great gateways of classic 
Gujar-land not ono lay within its limited coast-line. Its chief 
inland mart was probably Dholka.® But during this period 
there had been growing up at Gogha, under the patronage of the 
Patan kings, a race of hardy lascars, whose prowess enabled 


lAhmedabad Post Details, 1870 and 1877. 


STATION, 1877. BraTION. 18977, 


Ahmedabad Clty .., al 768,285 703,068 ae ne oe eed on 
Do. Camp .. -| 17,109 16,322 ves Per os 
Bareja ... nes | aad aes 457 : 28,366 
Barvala ... ae $0,028 

Dhandhuka .., toe 
Dholka ... oa 
Dholera.., 199,472 
Gogha ... t 61,438 


2 Rés Mala, Vol. I. 245. 

8 Al Idrisi (1150) speaks of Dulaka, Asdval, and a third town Handval near Asdval, 
as places of good trade about equal in size. Elliot’s History of India, I. 87, Dulake ia 
Dholka, Asival waa on the site of Ahmedabad, and Handval or Jandval is perhaps. 
Sihor, the chief town of the Chanval or Chuval, which, in 1825, might atill be distinctly, 
traced _ from whoso ruins, ornaments and gigantio bricks had been dug, Bom, Gov, 
Bol, X, 7 y 
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Mokhréji Gohel, in the fourteenth century, to levy black-mail from Chapter VI. 
his stronghold in the island of Piram, on all that entered the Gulf Trade. 
of Cambay. His power, nevertheless, was but shortlived. The new 
Muhammadan masters of the province slew him in battle (1847), 
destroyed his fort, and converted a population of pirates into 
peaceable but not loss skilful and daring merchant seamen, Other 
circumstances concurred about this time to increase the importance 
of their native place. Its roadstead was tho best in the Gulf. The 
neighbouring creek of Gundi which had hitherto appropriated most 
of the local trade began to silt up. Lastly when (1411) the city of 
Abmad Shah arose on the other side of the Gulf, Gogha became 
closely associated with its growing splendour, as all larger vessels 
came to anchor in its deeper waters, and there discharged their 
cargoes into smaller craft for transmission to Cambay whence they 
were carricd by land to the capital. hus in the fifteenth century, 
after a lengthoned interlude of disordor and insecurity, the district 
entered upon a new era of commercial prosperity, the focus being 
transferred from the banks of the Sarasvati to the banks of the 
Séharmati. The new capital was the heart of the.great kingdom 
of Gujarat which, says Barbosa, had ‘many cities and towns in the 
interior and very much shipping and many merchants and shipowners, 
both Moors and Gentiles.’! From the land-ward side came into 
Ahmedabad the opium of Malwa, horses, arms, and silken stuffs from 
Khorésan, and indigo, tobacco, cotton and grain from nearer home, to 
be bartered for foreign imports and|local manufactures, Out of the 
city flowed a great stream of traffic southward to the ancient entrepdt 
of Dholka where much fine cloth was woven by settlers who, 
according to a local story, had been driven by want from Rédhanpur. 
Here a small offshoot diverged into Kéthiiwér, but the main current 
passed on to Cambay, whither were brought by sea from every part 
of the eastern world the luxuries demanded by a splendid court and 
a voluptuous nobility.” 


Before the beginning of the sixteenth century the silks, brocades,, 4%medabad Kings, 
and cotton cloths of Ahmedabad, generally bearing the comal BAP OAOT 
of Cambay their place of shipment, were in demand in every 

eastern market from Cairo to Pekin. The wild tribesman of the 

Malayan archipelago did not consider his freedom secured until 

he had stored up a pile of them, equal in height to himself, since that 

was the standard ransom of a captive in the frays in which he was 

constantly engaged. On the coast of Africa they were exchanged 

for gold often at a hundred times their real value.4 ‘To Aden,’ 

says Barbosa, ‘come ships of Cambay so many and so large and 

with so much merchandize for transport to the Arabian, Abyssinian, 

and Egyptian markets that it is a terrible thing to think of so great 

an expenditure of cotton stuffs as they bring.’ These goods with 


1 Stanley’s Barbosa, 50. 
2The Gujarat Moora are (1513) luxurions people who live well and spend much 
money. ane are vory well dressed and their women richly decked out. Stanley’s 
Barbosa, 50. 
8 Stanley's Barbosa, 200. 4 Stanley's Barbosa, 5, 7. 
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some quantity of drugs, opium, wheat, indigo, and beads appear to 
have feed the staple exports, in exchange for which were 
brought back copper, quicksilver, vermilion, and rose-water from 
Aden; horses from Arabia; gold, ivory, amber, and wax from the 
east coast of Africa; areca, cocoanuts, and pepper from Malabar, 
Ceylon and Pegu ; sugar and muslins from Bengal ; jewels and musk 
from Ava; spicos and China produce from the great emporium of 
Malacca. The early Portuguese accounts agree well with Barbosa, 
bearing ample testimony to the commercial predominance of the 
‘great kingdom of Cambay,’ and its capital Ahmedabad. Ita 
merchants were their keenest rivals; its merchantmen their richest 
prizes. In the Moluccas, on tho Malabar coast, and at the gold mines 
of Sofala, the Muhammadan subjects of ‘the king of Gujarat’ were found 
glutting the markets with their goods, combining to force up the prices 
of country produce, and sometimes even siirring up the Native 
governments and populace to drive out the Europeans.! This collision 
of interests gave the first shock to the trade of Ahmedabad. Not 
only did the Portuguese, whose-commanding position was finally 
established by their success at Diu (1538), close the Red Sea against 
Muhammadan ships, but their supremacy at sea made even the Gulf 
of Cambay a unsafe to their rivals. as in the days before the Gohel had. 
been driven from Piram (1947). In vain did the Gogha sailors try to 
avoid Portuguese cruisers by keeping out to sea and passing on their 
way to Malacca and Sumatra through the Maldive Islands to the 
south of Caylon? Their rich cargoes fell a prey to the Kuropean at 
every point, and in 1531 Saldana,ponetrating to Gogha itself, destroyed 
the town together with, fiftcen of the largest, prows laden with 
spices.® More disastrous still was the decline of the power of the 
Ahmedabad kings. In the middle of tho sixteenth contury anarchy 
prevailed throughout the country ‘and every species of injustice. 
and oppression was introduced.”* 


The strong hand of Akbar promptly quolled, though he could 
not prevent, rebellions, restored security to property, and abolished 
transit duties on all articles in common use. About fifteen years 
after his conquest, the traveller Cesar Frederick (1588) declares 
that, if he had not seen it, he could not have believed that the 
trade of Ahmedabad and Cambay was so great.© At the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, though public order was very loosely 
maintained, and, especially in the north of Gujarat, were ‘large 
tracts full of thievish beastly men and savage beasts,’® two 
hundred carts richly laden with merchandize left the capital 
almost every ten days for export by sea.’ In 1638 tho traveller 
Mandelslo found great convenience of traffic at Ahmedabad. Except 
in gunpowder, lead, and saltpetre, for which a licence was wanted, 
strangers were free to trade in any article, The only customs duty 


1 Kerr’s Voyages, IT. 410, 414, 575; VIII. 445. 
2 Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 91. 

8 Kerr's Voyages, VI. 223, 4 Bird’s Mirdt-i-Abmadi, 803-406, 
6 Forbes’ Or, Mem. ITI. 86. 

6 Nicholas Uffiet in Kerr, VIII, 302, 

@ Korr’s Voyages, VIII. 302. 
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was a charge of fifteen pence on every wagon, and the VAnises’ 

correspondents in all parts of Asia and even in Constantinople made 

exchange easy and advantageous.' There was scarcely any nation or} 
merchandize in all Asia not to be found in Ahmedabad.2. In 1666 

Thevenot found great exports of indigo, sugared and raw ginger, 

sugar, cumin, lac, myrobalans, tamarinds, opium, saltpetre, and 

honey ; and besides supplies of cotton fabrics from Léhor and Delhi, 

& great local manufacture of satins, velvets, taffotas, silks and cloth 
of gold and wool.s 


Towards the close of the seventeenth contury trade began to keave 
Ahmedabad. The head of the Cambay Gulf was silting uy} ‘aml 
Surat near the mouth of the Tapti, specially favoured. as tho} 
port for Mecca pilgrims and enriched by English and Dutch 
commerce, was drawing to itself the chief trade of the ‘province. 
This change Ahmedabad never recovered, and fro-1 that time till 
‘the establishment of British rule (1818) the trade of the district 
continued todecline. During this period scores of: Once prosperous 
villages, alike on the borders-of Kathidwart and onder the walls 
of Ahmedabad,’ were deserted. Ata distance from tho larger 
towns the trader was only tolerated by tho Kolis on one side as a 
convenient agent for the disposal of stolen property, and by the 
Girdsids on the other becanse he brought opium and cl»th and paid 
blackmail. The trade routes were clogged by transit-dyty staiinns, 
and exposed to the attacks of robbér gangs, who roamed about 
with little check, save from a few military leaders who geve partial 

rotection as a means of increasing their own consequence., Special 
importance as a trade-centre only drew upon a place special e\actions. 
In Ahmedabad,® the town duties in the best days of Muhammadan 
rule were fixed for Musalméns, at two and a half per cent on the 
value of the goods, and at five, per.cent for Hindus. Thesé were 
constantly raised as the necessities of the rulers grew more pressing. 
They reached a climax, when, in 1755, the Peshwa acd the Géikwar 
divided the city revenues between them, Hach Government collectad 
its share by its own agents and kept constantly introducing 


1 Harrie’ Travels, IT, 114. 

2 But thia traveller also repeatedly refers tothe dangerous estate of the country and 
especially the great roads oe to the excesses of the ‘* Rasbouta” (Rajputs) with whom 
the Imperial Governor wag said to be in league. 

3 Thevenot’s Voyages, V.35. Of the articles mentioned, those for which Ahmnedabad 
seems at thiatimeto have been specially famoua, were indigo, ginger, sugar,and silk carpets. 
The Sarkhoj indigo was (1638) the bost in the province (Mandelslo in Harria, II, 126 and 
Tavernior (1680) in Harris, II. 373). Ginger grew(1680) in greater quantity in Ahmedabad 
than in any partof Asia, ‘’Tis hardly to be imagined how much was tranaported candiod 
into foreign porta’ (Tavernier, ditto), Of loaf a Tavernier says (ditto) ‘they had the 
perfect art of refining it.’ Hoe also in the same place mentions specially tho sil carpets 
mixed with silver and gold, Of other fabrics Mandelslo speaks of a vast manufactory of 
silk and calicoes and of gold and silver brocades, though these were slighter and at 
the same time dearer than those from China. When ho was in Ahmedabad a new kind 
of atuff, of silk and cotton with gold flowers, was invented and sold at a cost of five crowns 
the yard (Harris, II. 114). . 

4 Information by Bhagvdndds Nathji, Desdi of Dhandhuka, 1802, Gov. 18th April 
1806. 

5 Report on Daskroi by the Assistant Collector Mr. Williamson, 31st August 1819. 

* The details that follow have been obtained chiefly from reports by Mr. Dunlop, the 
first Collector of Ahmedabad, and from other papers in the Collector's Records. 
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fresh exactions. A system of rates, intentionally complicated and kept 
secret, drove the merchant to purchase the aid of experts or marphatias, 
who, often in league with the managers, played their employers false, 
Manufactured silk before it left the city gates had already. paid a 
full fourth of its selling value, and the average burden on other 
manufactured exports was estimated at twenty per cent. Not a 
bunch of plantains could be sold except by farmers who had bought 
the right and who were able to charge what prices they chose. Upon 
every wretched bundle of firewood or basket of garden stuff, if its 
sale was not engrossed by monopolists, was levied a duty of fifteen 
to twenty-five per cont on entrance, a handful as the gate-keeper’s 
private douceur, and another handful to a minor farmer at every 
guard-room on its way to the market.! Nor was it sufficient for the 
merchang to satisfy the demands of the Government. All or nearly 
all goods vuiu+ entered the municipal weighing-yard, kotha, were 
set upon by tihe agents of favoured individuals or religious 
institutions who based their claims to exact small specified charges 
ostensibly upon the original consent of the traders themselves, but 
really on the support given to their claims by the Native 
Government. “The Nagarseth, or chief of the merchants, received an 
ad-valorem few of a quarter per cont; a descendant of a former minister 
took § per cyt, and under the name of religion twenty-five Hindu 
temples shawad the spoil with forty Bhats, Vairdgis, and a beggars.? 
Indeed tho sum total of these and similar levies was too high 
for practics] collection, and ib was acommon practice for merchants to 
warehou%e their goods at Kadi, Peth&épur, and other places close by 
and, by threatening to send them to some other market, to force the 
farmers, to let them into the city at lower rates. Even with thig 
alleviation, the burdens upén trade were too heavy to be borne. 
‘In this city,’ says Mr, Forbes in 1781, ‘ commerce once met with 
every encouragenient. It was the resort of merchants, artists, and 
t¥avellers of every description. It now exhibits solitude, poverty, 


‘and desolation.”® Thirty-six years afterwards when Mr, Dunlop, 


the first British Collector, entered within the broken walls of the 
once magnificent capital, he found it ‘a melancholy picture of 
ruins.’4 


Of the sea-borne trade by Cambay at the end of the eighteenth 


1 These officials were called Darvdans in Ahmedabad and Mirdds in Dholka, 

# The numbor and claims of these recipients seem to bave been varying and the British 
officers, after their occupation of the city, found some difficulty in arcertaining the exact 
truth. According to a report by Mr, Dunlop, dated 10th May 1821, twenty-two temples 
and thirty-four individuals were each entitled to a small charge under the head kotha 
consisting in almost every instance of from $d. to 104d. on every £100 (Re. 1000) worth of 
piece goods, Besides this, he says, collections under the head of sdyar were claimed b 
thirty-one temples and thirty-four individuals on molasses, cotton, grain, tobacco, and oil, 
Certain temples were allowed to pass every year free of duty for their own use specified 
quantities of merchandize, Thus the Shri Ramji temple enjoyed this privilege with 
reapect to twelve bundles of betel leaf, 113 mans of clarified butter, and 1300 olds of gold 
wire. Similarly among the individuals some claimed the right of levying a small 
percentage on certain goods, and others the right of passing a certain quantity of olarifie® 
butter free of duty, 

3 Forbes’ Or. Mem. IIT, 120. 

4 Report to Government, December 1817, 
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century little or nothing remained except occasional shipments of 
aalt, cotton, and other agricultural produce, from the western districts 
to the ports lower down the coast.! Left to herself Gogha fell a 
prey to successive adventurers, and even after she became nominally 
subject to the Peshwa, his administration in so remote a place was 
too weak to counteract the great local imfluence of the Raval of 
Bhavnagar, who spared no pains to draw all the trade that still 
lingered on that side of the Gulf to his own newly-founded capital.? 
Thus the workhouses of Gogha were deserted and its famous 
seamen had, by the beginning of the nineteenth century, become ‘ only 
a shadow of what they once were.’3 


With the present century a new era opened. On the 6th Juno 
1802 the Bombay Government having accepted the cession of a small 
estate at the head of the Gulf of Cambay, hoisted the British flag at 
its chief place, Dholera. About twenty years earlier, in consequence 
of the quarrels of its Girdsia proprietors, Dholera had been nearly 
deserted, At the time of transfer it consisted of about 800 houses 
inhabited by a few families ‘whoin fear and trembling cultivated 
just enough to enable theur to live’ Its uatural advantages were 
great. Its creek was broad and deep enough for native vessels of 
from 107 to 143 tons (300 to 400 Akdndis). It was the most 
convenient outlet of a country which produced more wheat than its 
people could reap,’ and which has sinco become one of the chiof 
cotton fields in India. Up to this time trade had been driven away 
by the lawless feuds of the Girfisia lords, and by the jealous tactics 
of the Raval of Bhavnagar,’ whose position enabled him to command 
the creek. But it was confidently predicted that in the strong 
hands of the Company a port would speedily arise which would 
supplant .Bhévnagar, as Bhévnagar bad supplanted Gogha. The 
fates, however, were at first unkind... The Bhavnagar chief, in order 
to checkmate the action of the Girdsids in placing themselves under 
British protection, opened a rival port on the adjacent creek of 
Sindr4i,’ and by means of a low scale of duties succeeded in attracting 
the ohief share of the harvests of Dhandhuka and Ranpur. Further, 
in 1806, a discontented Girdsia faction set fire to the new settlement 
and completely gutted every dwelling and workshop, Two years 
later, confidence was again shaken by an attack on the neigh- 
bouring village of Bhavnagar, the merchants declaring that unless 
they were better protected they would take their cotton to some 
other port. The lawless state of the interior was a still greater bar 


1 Forbes’ Or. Mem. IIL, 87 and Hové’sa Tours, Bom, Gov. Sel. XVI. 49, 67 and 84, 
8 Lieutenant Robertson to Collector of Kaira, Ist June 1806 and 26th September 


1806. 
8 Lieutenant Robertson to Collector of Kaira, Ist June 1806 and 26th September 


806. 
# Sir Miguel de Souza (1802) to Government on the proposes cession of Dholera. 
A few years later another officer wrote, ‘ Dholera is so well suited by nature for landing 
and loading merchandize that it cannot be improved by art. The heaviest goods are 
taken by carta within a few yards of the vessels and hoisted on board froma bank,’ (Lieut, 
Ballantine to Mr, Diggle, 8th July 1808). 

5 Mr, Byrom Rowles, 27th March 1806. 

6 Mr, Holford, Resident at Cambay to Government, 1802, 

7 Sir M, De Souzato Major Walker, 22nd June 1809. 
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to trade. Besides the Imperial customs-houses, there was, within the 
limits of each petty Girésia’s estate, a post for the collection ‘of fees 
or chila vera, so that every cart of goods had to pay its way to 
the sea coast almost from village to village. Including the terminal 
town-dues a consignment of merchandize was mulcted on the sixteen 
miles from Dhandhuka at four different places; on the thirty-two miles 
from Limbdi at five by one route and at seven by another; on the 
thirty-eight miles from Dholka at eight by one route and at ten by the 
other, ‘l’o these was added tho fear of the Kaéthis, who had assumed 
aroving plunder-commission with such effect that, out of the Dholera 
dues, one-third was, under tho sanction of the Company, psid to the 
chief of Jasdan for passports or policies of insurance against the 
attacks of his clansmen.! In spite of these hostile influences the 
Company’s strong rule insured the gradual progress of the infant 
settlement. In 1810 their commercial agent at Surat began to bay 
and ship at Dholera part of his annual cotton investment; and in 
1818 the increase of trade was most satisfactory. 


The vexatious inland imposts:above mentioned were forbidden by 
proclamation in 1817, and thé same*year also saw the cession of 
the city of Ahmedabad and. the complete establishment of British 
supremacy throughout the disinict, From this time, begins an era 
of commercial activity varied in charactor and degree, but on the 
whole progressive? At Dholera, the chief centre of trade, the 
customs revenue amounted in 1819 to £6000 (Rs. 60,000).2 At 
the same time several dangers threatened the prosperity of the port. 
The river BhAdhar, whose stream formerly scoured the creek, forsook 
its course in 1812, and thus probably hastened the accumulation of 
silt which, by 1817, had so advanced, that navigation became so 
unsafe ag to deter underwriters from accepting risks. Attention 
was in consequence directed to Bavlidri a village about fifteen miles 
south of Dholera, There the anchorage was found to be ‘perfectly 
safe for the largest ship,’ and though the swampy nature of the 
ground prevented carts from reaching it till January, the drawback 
mattered little as it was after that month that the quicksands in the 
Dholera creek, and the bore at its mouth became most perilous. 
Accordingly, though with strong injunctions that trade should by no 
means be forced to it, Bavliéri was established as a public port on 
the lst February 1823, ‘The new port wasasuccoss, In May 1828 its 
customs collections amounted to £438 (Rs. 4886), and in the same 
month four years later to £1189 (Rs. 11,890), Then the trade was 
nearly equally divided between it and the older port, Dholera 
getting the lion’s share during the early part of the soason when the 


1 This was commuted in 1817 into a fixed payment equal to the average of the past 
receipts. Other chiefs besides Jasdun Seceived regular contributions from the merchants, 
Mr. Diggle estimated that in the Dholera gub-division alone £1900 (Rs, 10,000) a year 
were paid by the traders to petty chiefs nominally for protection, really for forbearance, 

2 ‘The statements of external and internal commerce for 1859-20 forwarded by tha 
Collector to the Reporter General on Commerce in Bombay show an increase in imports 
of £121,514 (Ra, 12,15,146) and a decrease in exports of £18,982 (Rea. 1,89,820) on 


the previous year. The decrease in exports was owing to the failure of the eotton 
crop. 


Pp 
* Mr, Dunlop to Government, 10th May 1820, 
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road to BAvlidéri was closed, and Bévliéri being almost the only 
resort of shipping in the later months when the prevailing south- 
west winds made the anchorage in the estuary of the Bhadhar 
impracticable. At the same time Dholera continued the common 
emporium, There ‘building went on apace while not a single 
individual moved to Bavliari.! 


Dholera was at this time the terminus of a line of traffic that 
stretched as far north as Pali, the great Marwar trade centre. An 
incidental consequence of this was the first advance of Viramgdm 
towards commercial importance. That place had hitherto been an 
ordinary market town’ in the centre of a country harassed by 
predatory Kolis, and in spite of its natural fertility not producing 
grain enough for its own support.’ It was now to reap the bonefit of 
astrongrule. A Mardtha Galalpatti or Holi red powder tax was applied 
to repairing the walls, and a timely use of force restored to order 
the robbers of the Chuvél. The result of these measures was soon 
apparent. Situated at the meeting of now unmolested high-roads 
from Rajputana, from Jhalivad, from Ahmedabad, and from the three 
seaports of Dholera, Bhavnagar and Gogha, Viramgém became a 
rendezvous for droves of camels laden with silks, clarified butter, 
raw sugar, and dyes from the warehouses of Visnagar and Ridhanpur 
and for carts bringing dry goods from Cutch, and grain from 
the fertile district of Patan, Some of these commodities, such as 
rice, went to Jhdlavad, and some, such as wheat, to Ahmedabad, but 
the bulk passed on to the sea coast, especially to Dholera, the 
carriers returning with dry goods, timber, metal, European cloth 
and othor foreign wares, or with salt from the pans of Patri and 
Jhinjhuvada. 

Nor did the rovival of commerce fail to reach the capital 
of the district. In 1818, at the-time of its transfer, cesses on 
trades and necessaries of life were abolished and duties reduced 
from 15 to 2} per cent. The rosult of this change was to stir up a 
apirit of the greatest commercial activity. The great northern route 
into Hindustan was once more regularly traversed by Vanjard4s and 
Chéran bullocks and Sindhi and Rajput camels. Long droves of 
these animals laden with dyed cloth, opium, sugar, grain, oilseeds 
and dyes streamed down once more over the hills of Dungarpur into 
the plain of Gujarat and on into Kathidwér, returning with salt, 
tobacco, and sea-borne produce. In two years the population 
of the city considerably increased, the import of raw silk rose from 
1] to 37 tons (300 - 1000 Indian mans), the value of imported cloth 
from about £1300 to £2500 (Rs, 13,000-Rs. 25,000), and the total 


1 Collector of Sea Cuatoma to Government, 10th June 1829, 

2 The Collector reports to Government on 12th May 1824 that ‘ Viramgdm being a 
amall town with scarcely a single manufacture and but a limited trade its pecuniary 
transactions are very limited. Hurulis beyond four or five thousand rupees are not 
procurable and only one or two persons will give them for that sum and those not on 
their own account. Mr. Dunlop to Resident at Baroda, 27th April 1818, 

5 Bom. Gov. Sel. XL 73. 

4 Many traders and craftsmen who had quitted the place returned, and though 
many of the military class left to seek employment elsewhere the population increased 
considerably, Mr, Dunlop, 1820, 
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value of the trade was increased by £125,000 (Rs. 12,50,000). In 
the following years this advance was not kept up. The great 
stimulus to general trade given by the reduction of dues had passed 
off, and the leading merchants suffered severely from the failure of 
their opium speculations! Tho value of exports fell from £281,777 
(Rs. 28,17,770) m the three years ending 1828, to £199,027 
(Rs. 19,90,270) in the three years ending 1826, and the value of 
imports from £405,557 to £310,257 (Rs. 40,55,570-Rs. 31,02,570). 
The next three years saw a marked revival of trade in exports from 
£199,027 to £260,289 (Res. 19,90,270- Rs, 26,02,890) and in imports 
from £310,257 to £409,780 (Rs. 31,02,570-Rs. 40,97,800).2. In these 
later years full harvests added to the great spread of tillage flooded 
the markets with field produce and prices fell rapidly. The 
Ahmedabad demand was of the greatest value to the country round 
* We live upon the city’ was a common expression among the villagers. 


The following statement shows in dotail the value of the chief 
imports and exports in the nine years ending 1829: 


Ahmedubad City, Trade;-1821-1829, 


1821-1823, 1824-1826, 1827-1829. 
ARTICLES, ik | 

Imports. Exporte. | Imports. | Experts, | Importa, Exports, 

£, £ £. &, &. 2 
Grain eee oa any 115,953 19,228 109,363 18,39; 120,262 42,558 
Clarified butter ... ae 62,297 30,114 48,926 9939 68,747 16,485 
Molasses, 0, 22,439 10,027 18,441 7381 24,978 8058 
‘Tobacco a 58,526 56,106 17,238 16,751 25,188 23,185 

Bik. 79,602 1122 60,498 17,984 | saan 

Cochineal ,,, aes 9294 1500 16,056 40 30,108 fo yaa 
Tron he cae ° Tah 1952 409 2265 5123 2971 261 
Copper... ae ei 4835 3599 4936 288 3372 1854 
Cotton wou 24,419 12,703 10,778 4601 11,743 6493 
Thread. ae mt 6522 890 7714 376 10,601 626 
Cloth es on ae 30,628 155,652 24,042 146,544 29,829 191,835 
Total ... 405,557 281,777 810,257 199,027 | 409,780 260,289 


eee Ny 


In two respects this statement tells unfairly against the trade of 
the later years. The returns for the early years includo a large 
item (£14,548) on account of opium, a trade soon after put a stop 
to by Government, and the apparent decline under other heads 
was, to a great extent, a fallin value and not in amount. Under 
imports, the most noticeable point is the increase in molasses, 
cochineal, and thread. Both in molasses and cochineal, as their values 
had fallen about one-third, the rise in quantity was much greater than 
appears in the table. Under exports, the chief point of interest 
was the increase in the export of cloth from £155,652 (Rs. 15,56,520) 
in the first three years to £191,835 (Rs, 19,18,350) in the last. 
On the whole, the trade of Ahmedabad was in 1828 very 


was the first to engage in it on a large sonle. Bom. Gov. Sel. V. 88, 

2 Writing in 1825 the Collector, Mr. Crawford, complains that the trade of 
Ahmedabad had not increased to the degree anticipated by Mr. Dunlop. The 
depression was, in his opinion, due to the gambling that resulted-from the fictitious 
currency called dnt (see p. 73). 


3 Mr. Dunlop’s Report to Government 251, 20th January 1830, 


1 The Ahmedabad opium trade began in 1819. One Karamsi Dungarsi of Pélanpur 
8. 
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prosperous. But in the two following years (1829-1830) the 
agricultural distress caused by the ruinous fall in produce prices 
affected the trade of the city; and in 1830, Sir John Malcolm 
complained that Ahmedabad had not improved so much as might 
have been expected. 


Generally, it may be said with respect to the state of affairs in 
1830, that communications were still as bad as they could be, 
irksome land customs yet existed, and the great mass of the 
people remained absolutely untouched by the spirit of enterprize. 

o restricted was the intercourse of the district with the outer 
world, that in 1828-29 and 1829-30 great leniency in collecting the 
revenue was found to be necessary, because over-abundant harvest 
had so cheapened all kinds of grain as to cause the ryots difficulty 
in disposing of their crops. On the other hand, security of person 
and property had encouraged in the trading and carrying castes an 
activity which has since continued in ever-widening circles. Gogha 
still lay overshadowed by Bhavnagar; Cambay, the ancient port of 
the capital, was almost effaced by..Dholera; but every other town 
and considerable village in the district had taken a bound in 
prosperity which promised the happiest results. 


During the next twenty years (1831-1850), these promises were 
more or les fulfilled everywhore, except in the cities of Dholka 
and Ahmedabad. Of the former it is sufficient to say that its 
position on the high road to Cambay no longer made it of 
consequence, and that it was weighted by an unwholesome climate 
and by an indolent Muhammadan population. Of Ahmedabad it 
may be said that the city was always more indebted to the Court 
and army, of which it was the Badediarters, than to its natural 
advantages. It was not, like Pali, the natural rallying point of a 
large inland country ; it was not.on any great Imperial route; it was 
consecrated by no religious traditions attractive to the Hindu 
trading classes; its river was impracticablo, down to the very 
motth, for the smallest ship; and even inthe palmiest days its port 
was an incommodious roadstead fifty-two miles away. When we 
also consider that its brocade and silk manufactures were severely 
affected by the depression of Native Courts who were the chief 
customers, and that its lower classes of textile fabrics were from the 
first outrivailed by imports from Hurope, we may easily understand 
how the once splendid commerce of the city, instead of returning to 
its old centre, became diffused among smaller outlying towns. 


In the north-west Viramgam had in 1835 becomethe most thriving 
town in the district. Since 1826 very considorable improvement 
had taken place. Population had increased and a_ surprising 
number of substantial and very neat houses had sprung up? In 
the east rapid progress was made. Between 1826 and 1848 the 
number of houses in Pardntij rose from 1685 to 8082, and in Modésa 
from 1257 to 15723 And there is reason to believe that other small 


1 Bom. Gov. Litho. Papers 148, 30. 2 Bom. Gov, Sel, V, 66. 
3 Bom, Gov. Sel, X. 6, and Bom. Gov, Sel, V. 54. 
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trade centres had similarly progressed, though no statistics with 
respect to them are at hand. Inthe south-west, continued silting in 
the oldestuary of the Bhédhar cansed several changes of position in the 
Dholera port. In 1850 it was fixed at Khun, and with the assistance 
of Bévlidri the trade of the port maintained its prosperity.! In 
1882 it was yielding an average yearly customs revenue of £8000 
(Rs. 80,000). In tho thirteen years ending 1846 cotton exports, 
though with great fluctuations, had risen from 27,716 tons in the 
five years ending 1838 to 51,750 tons in the five years ending 
1846.2, In 1848 Dholera numbered 6807 inhabitants, and most of 
the trade of the country to the northward passed through it on the 
way to Khun or to Bavlidri. Some substantial houses were being 
built, and one or two handsome temples were nearly finished.® 


The most notable feature of this period (1831-1850) was the 
temporary revival of the trade of Gogha. In the early part of the 
century efforts were from time to time made to attract trade to 
Gogha.4 One chief obstacle to the success of this plan was the 
Bhavnagar chief’s claim to share in its customs revenue. In 1818 
this was commuted on the basis of an average of past receipts. Ten 
years later the place had made considerable progress. Out of a 
fund established by themselves the people, stimulated by the 
example of Viramgam, proposed to rebuild their ruined town walls, 
and in this, chiefly from the active support of Mr. H. Borradaile the 
Collector of Customs, they succeeded. About 1833 the port began 
to grow into favour for the shipment of opium bronght from Mélwa 
by “Landvada and Kapadvanj.. In that year 317 boxes valued at 
£31,700 (Rs. 3,17,000) were exported, and the amount rose till 
the average of the four years ending 1846 was no less than 1899 
boxes,® valued at £139,900 (Rs. 18,99,000). Its cotton trade had 
also considerably increased, the average Gogha exports for the 
thirteen years ending 1846 being 1760 tons compared with 2815 
from Bhavnagar.’ A number of M4rvédi merchants established 


1 About this time an attempt was made to establish a port at Moti Boru, at the 
mouth of the Sabarmati. But this, though wide, was choked with sandbanks and the 
experiment failed, Bom, Gov. Sel, V. 26. 

2 The details are: 1834, 1169 tons; 1835, 7670 tons; 1836, 7161 tons; 1837, 
9175 tons ; 1838, 2541 tons ; 1839, 44,079 tons ; 1840, 12,236 tons ; 1841, 7152 tons ; 
1842, 10,612 tons ; 1843, 12,400 tons ; 1844, 10,089 tons ; 1845, 5920 tons; and 1846, 
12,779 tons. Bom. Gov. Sel, V. 84. 

3 Bom. Gov. Sel. V. 67, 

4 Government’s letter to Collector, 18th July 1806. Mr. Secretary Newnham to 
Mr. Rowles, Collector of Kaira, dated 11th August 1812, 

5 Collector’s Report, 15th December 1834, 

® Bom. Gov. Sel, V. 83. 

7 The following comparative statement shows the yearly cotton trade of the rival 
ports : 


Gogha and Bhavnagar Cotton Exports, 1884-1848. 


YEAR. Gogha, 


Tons, Tons. Tons. 


1884, 0.) $4 2288 4150 
1885... 4} | 1887 871 1009 
1836 2. =... 1662 1822 6342 


1887. .f 2862 
eee be 88 
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agroncies in the town, and carried on considerable traffic between it and 
Pali in opium, Cashmoro shawls, wool, and other goods. The value 
of shawls exported was in 1839 estimated at £14,597 (Rs. 1,45,970) 
and in 1846 at £102,499 (Rs. 10,24,990). Exclusive of opium, the 
average yearly value of the whole trade of the port was, in the 
five years onding 1836, £148,290 (Rs. 14,82,900), and £441,034 
(Rs. 44,10,340) in the five years ending 1847. This gleam of 
piss) soon, however, began to fade away in favour of Bhévnagar. 
ter on, the opening of tho railway in 1864 drow the P&éli traffic 
to Ahmedabad, and since then the total value of the Gogha trade 
has been falling. The annual average value of the trade for the 
five years ending 1871-72 was £159,310 (Rs. 15,93,100) against 
£111,846 (Rs. 11,18,460) for the five years ending 1877-78,} 


Between 1851 and 1864 the great increase in the demand for 
agricultural produce and the rise in pricos that sot in about 1857, 
caused a rapid dovelopment of trade, and during the years of the 
American war (1862-1864) the trading classes shared largely in the 
riches that found their way into tho district. But the cause of this 
increase of wealth was so .exceptional,;-and so large a portion of it 
was lost in foolish and ruinous speculation, that but for the opening 
of railway communications in 1864, the district might have gone 
back very much to its old condition. 


In 1864 the opening of the Bombay and Baroda Railway as far as 
Ahmedabad caused two great changes in tho district trade. It took 
away much of the produce of the rich Kaira lands that formerly 
found its way to tho Ahmodabad ports; and it replaced Ahmedabad 
in the position of a leading contre of trado. Besides Ahmedabad 
the portion of the line within.tho limits of the district contained only 
the Bérojadi station. Between 1868, whon returns aro first available, 
and 1871, when a branch was opened westwards from Ahmedabad, 
the traffic at the two stations shows a steady increase, ab Ahmedabad, 
in passengers from 273,676 to 357,046 and in goods from 51,691 
to 68,379 tons, and at Bérejadi, in passongers from 138,968 to 
17,815; in goods a slight decrease from 289 to 267 tons, No 
returns are available to show how much of this trade formerly 
went by road to Cambay and the Broach ports. But tho following 


1 The details are, average for the five years ending 1871-72, £159,310; 1873-74, £92, 4903 
1874-75, £99,752; 1875-76, £157,823; 1876-77, £127,962; and 1877-78, £51,196. 
In reading the abovo figures, it must be borne in mind that though not completed 
to Ahmedabad until 1864, for soveral years previously, by the opening of successive 
sections, the railway had heen gradually coming into contact with the trado of the 
district. The railway classification of commodities docs not correspond with the customs 
returns. But the following items may be found usoful for purpuses of comparison ; 


Ahmedabad Trade by Rail, 1868-1870, 


Imports, Exports, 
ARTICLES, 
1868, igeo, | 1870. 1868, | 109, | 2870. 
£, &, £. 
Yarn ane one we eta cee 
Clarified butter ... 168 80 133 


eed ond grain ... 
Sngar 
Molasses .., 
Cotton 


B1S7—13 
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statement shows that at Dholera, leaving out the years of the 
American war, during the first seasons after the opening of the 
railway (1862-1864), a fall in imports was more than balanced by a 
rise in exports. 

Dholera Trade, 1854-1870, 


Yuar, Imports. | Exports. Total. Imports. | Exports. Total, 

&. &. x. &. &. & 
1864... «| 688,694 441,975 975,669 727,716 2,011,020 2,788,736 
1855... on} 671,848 837,495 | 1,408,838 $43,572 940,601 1,298,173 
1880.,, af 736,714 878,508 | 1,605,220 362,263 1,219,843 | 1,582,106 
1861... an 728,220 644,295 1,867,515 431,945 1,064,058 1,496,003 
1862... s{ 1,082,988 2,878,665 | 3,461,653 876,126 } 1,262,042 1,629,068 
1883... ...| 978,688 | 3,804,643 | 4,783,326 407,474 } 1,209,883 | 1,707,867 
1864,.. ...| 788,646 | 2,492,138 | 3,200,784 


The following analysis shows the changes that have taken place 
from year to year in the chicf articles of trade at Dholera : 


Dhotera Tree, 1854-1870. 


Twrorts. 
ARTICLES, 
1854-55. 1855-56, 1860-61. 1861-62, 1862-68, 1868-64, 
&. Es &. &. &. & 

Raw ailk ... ney oe 14,775 28,200 4467 9622 4712 185 
Yarn tec "Jind, ead 39,138 36,077 30,121 56,720 83,515 4467 
ivory tes ses te 10,854 10,789. 3870 18,883 16,500 7292 
Clarified butter ... tee deovea ee LS Cs Be ee eee rey Ty besten 
Grain oy "we eap!) eakavess OM). eoaene 590 1242 1321 94,141 
Cocoanuts ... os eee 8445 12, 159 16,523 17,910 18,184 12,36: 
Dates Pe me 1307 7231 8177 23,406 22,762 40,662 
Sugarcandy ere 19828 7014 10,816 9956 9644 18,004 
Bugera 71,802 40,163 85,235 15,933 78,1865 110,186 
Metal one os oe 30,063 26,685 80,920 96,221 96,134 85,347 
Seeds ‘ees ave es 366 TTT Henn) (ETT oF aesaee scaese enone 
Cotton cee presen | ates ‘ aecetas EP “epee ft tesaee . sereee 


Imports — continued. 


ARTIOLEA. 
1664-65, | 1885-66. } 1966-67. | 1867-68. | 1868-69, 
£ & & £ &. 

Raw silk 1 une aes 106 182 ee ves te by is 
Yarn er erry: 7988 4454 as 1607 2432 
Ivory on aon ov 11,648 285 2528 3540 $230 44 
Olarified butter... of wu, 392 40 ue 457 gh} 7. 
Gram ares 42,510 18,735 | 11,048] 23,460 | 68,360 
Gocoanuts.., aes aes 23,544 19,587 40,790 20,699 21,884 r 
Dates ay a0 an 22,889 37,242 19,589 31,708 16,054 
Sugarcandy tes aed 12,122 13,742 9509 9264 12,831 
Sngar vee tae oni 130,620 187,66 1,731 50,109 67,278 
Metal ow. owes] 80,421 65,301 6885 | 76,435} 51,994 
Seads eas oo ro erry ae ons see ats oe asa 
Cotton on ove bes meine aoe sa eae ae, ij 
be ee al 


1 Gogha is left out, as it is virtually a KAthitwar port. ‘ Besidos, against ita losses, 
Bhavnagar gains may fairly be yot off, 
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Dholera Trade, 1864-1870—continued, 


EXrorts, 
ARTICLES. 
1864-55. | 1855-56, | 1840-61. | 1961-02, | 1862-68, | 1863-64, | 1964-66, 
F £. £ £. £, £ & 
Raw silk 1.0 ws A we 
Yarn. a % mots Ghee lt sf ‘ cae 
Ivory ation ai a a s ie fee a 
arified butter _.. 8,344} 90,976] 13,495 | 11,987 6368 ‘6861 ‘4 
Grain. edo US,378 | 44,077 4926 4203 9444 ie 
Occoanuts.., eo ae oe . ‘ ; 
Dates eel aes a8 oe a oe 
Suyarcandy a eee eas ” ue ne oe ; 
Sugar wee +3 sie pe ae ies : 
Metal on. ool ous a oe io ies . 
eds 2 oN IN) “ase 4508} |. oe a sh 
Gotten 1, ca} 824,848 | 640,667 | 753,192 | 590,979 | 2,958,192 9,981,095 


Exports—continued, 


ARTICLES, 
1865-66, 1886-67, 1807-68, 1868-69, 1869-70. 1870-71. 
& £ £. & é é, 
Rew wil ue oe eel wees ee ty ie nls eee sae 
Yarn we oe A) ree say el te Te 
beet vor nen tnt tapes tet it i Cs ctr 
Olarified butter 1368 1465 _ ON ees deachs 
rain ne 1578 7123 9390 1644 595 
Cocoanut... 40 obi i ns cr Tr io 
ates a eT er ee (a 
Bugarcandy . vs en * ' 
Sugar one ry) Te i 
Metal se nse wel cette | eran ‘ f 
Seeds (Rapesced) 18,725 | cannes Re ie | eer TTT oe TT) 
Cotton ou. os sonia 934,393 | 1,199,142 | 1,050,111 } 1,268,303 } 1,295,983 


These figures show three chicf changes: first, the more valuable 
raw materials for manufacture in Ahmedabad have almost entirely 
abandoned tho sca route, Second, Dholera instead of exporting 
has begun to import grain. For this change there are two reasons, 
The field produco of the rich Kaira lands, formerly brought to 
Dholera for consumption and shipment, now goes by rail, and near 
Dholera grain and pasture have to a great extent been replaced by 
cotton. Third, cocuanuts, dates, sugar, and metal, the luxuries of 
the lower and cultivating classes, show on the average an unmistake- 
able increase, Besides this, it is worthy of note that, excluding tho 
special American war seasons, thore has becn a steady development 
in the exports of cotton, and that in 1865-66 occurs tho first record 
of the export of rapeseed, a branch of trade which has since passed 
to the railway and assumed large dimensions. 


The last period of the trade history of the district is the seven years 
ending 1877. ‘The chief feature of this period is the construction 
ofa branch line of railway running west from Ahmedabad. For 
seven years Ahmedabad continued tv be the terminus of the railway. 
Tn 1870 an extension was carried throo milos west to Sébarmati station 
on the right bank of tho river, from that in May 1871 fifteen miles 
to Sdnand, thon in Novombor 1871 twenty-thrce miles to Viramgém, 
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and in May 1872 forty miles to Wadhwin. In 1878 a branch twonty- 
three miles long was continued from Viramgém north-west to Patri 
and the Khérighodasalt works. There are at present (1878) ninety- 
three miles of railroad within the limits of the Ahmedabad district, 
provided with thirteen stations, The following statement shows, 
for the seven years onding 1877, the passenger and goods traffic at 
each station in tho district : 


Almedabal Railway Traffic, 1871-1877, _ 


1 1872, 1878- 
Distance 187 : 
in milog 
Coe B ae Passen- Goods. Pagsen- Qoods. Passen- Goods. 
jomney gere. 00) gern. : gora. . 
Tong, Tons. Tone 
Bérejadi on oo sok 17,816 287 19,814 657 16,284 824 
Ahmedabad... ee vas 30D 857,046 63,379 | 466,045 69,430 475,829 57,26% 
Babarmati .,, ise ne 812 6338 5505 7797 1322 6224 2072 
A'‘mbll Road... one sed $19 1410 137 4673 43 4337 252 
Sanand wae eek wee 427 21,988: 4283 34,400 47h 34,169 BRE 
Chhérodl on on B84 68) lf B35 191 9524 214 
Jakhvdde ... tee an ant 493 m4 11,590 17 10,276 107 
Viramygdgm ... hie > abs 349 WI 2529 | 115,091 24,653 | 183,714 21,449 
Part (Utd | BBR vf # i a ete 36 194 
Branch ! tri, ove 307 er] woe one ove 12,877 1448 
Khérdghoda ... 372. 73 wat a ae 4019 12,980 
Babli Road .., on o 85y see ay 4764 123 6037 x 
Lildpur ee tee aes 3684 Es i 6469 172 18,2231 320 
Total ... aie 412,394 76,061 681,639 87,069 728,654 97,445 


1874, 1876. 1876, 1877. 
SraTIon. oi 
Passen- ‘assen: Paagon- Passen- 
gers. Qoods. gers, Goods. gers, Goods, gor, Qoode, 
Tons. Tons, Tons 
Barojadl ee} 18,486 8 662 | 18,797 471 
Ahmedabad .., | $77,403 00,970 73,308 | $04,786 | 62,814 
Bibarmati .. : 2413 7636 | a784 4861 
A’mbli Road... =. 182 602 714 627 
BAnand ier Thos 987 6971 | 50,804 3185 
Ohbhérodi 83 802 | 14,836 1087 
Jakhvida ,., : 207 240 | 11,764 1 
Viramgim .. 21,412 56,079 | 174,508 | 67,385 
Pétry (Shuna ... 39: 057 | 18,132 682 
P&tr 
Brauch bate 2749 7205 | 40,487 | 10,801 
Khiréghoda .., 23,881 28,457 | 12,006 | 88,715 
Babli Road .., ee an 1 133 9846 251 
Lilépur an of 11,746 468 281 | 16,013 299 
Total ...1 746,796 | 114,607 | 754,266 | 143,774 [814,058 | 183,238 | 892,180 | 205,877 


The extension of the railway westwards has affected the sea trade 
more than the opening of the main line from Bombay. Viramgém 
has become a local trade contre of some importance, competing 
directly with the sea route through Dholera. This competition 
together with some causes mentioned later on, has, as the following 
statement shows, reduced the value of the Dholera trade from 
£1,583,579 (Rs. 1,58,35,790) in 1871 to £586,591 (Rs. 58,65,910) in 
1878, and of the Gogha trado from £159,310 (Rs. 15,983,100) in 
1871 to £81,196 (Rs, 8,11,960) in 1878: 
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Dholera Trade, 1871-1878. 


1871-72. 1872-73. 1973-74. 1874-75, 1875-78, | 1876-77. | 1877-78. 
& & &. & &. &. &. 
Imports 4. ...| $45,684 213,806 184,315 192,183 200,068 | 170,661 | 196,908 


Exports... ees{ 1,287,895 606,315 635,069 TIT,112 484,548 | 394,542 | $90,223 
Total ...! 1,683,579 


820,121 869,384 969,355 684,611 | 605,203 | 586,591 


Tho following statement shows in tabular form the fluctuations 
in the chief articlos of trade carried from and to the different 
stations of the Ahmedabad district : 


Ahmedabad Railway, Goods, 1868, 1878 and 1877, 


1868, 1873, 1877, 
ARTIOLEA. — | 
Outward.| Inward, | Outward.| Inward, | Outward.| Inward, 
Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Cotton, full pressed. eee Mats 10,126 16 16 acs 878 142 
Cotton, half-pressed ... aaa a et waa 6385 372 6028 930 
Cotton sced ee on on on 47 733 86 983 203 2468 
Prilt sue o- ou on ase 296 2278 119 3802 1884 4857 
Grain and geed ... wi Ree ag ae 8647 604 13,981 3334 06,083 16,889 
Hides ae oe tee . ase on a 345 03 265 707 
Metal ves te sia ee tee 370 2829 863 1676 463 4629 
Mohuda (Dasela latifolia) ..  ... 9212 27 1575 1 670 84 
Oil .., “ oe a sae on 56 60 154 185 861 17 

cee on ae wee saa eee 156 a de 947 tes 795 wee 
Ploce goods, Country ... on aes Phe hed 838 2262 1042 2660 
Piece goods, Buropo wa 25 446 2007 ss WG ics 864 
Balt.., a ee as ace woe 6 a2 15,826 8581 81,208 8086 
Bugnar and molasses... Sea a 14 #275 426 12,919 541 11,573 
Sundries ... _ we a oe 2178 Gls6 6248 11,608 8742 16,871 
Timber -.,, eee ne és ies 34 8442 408 4156 950 11,009 
Tobacco ,.. wes ae oer a 2 163 49 608 178 1050 
Twist, Country .., ai tn _ 22 BT4 174 310 78 278 
Pwist, Huropo ., eee wes oo tue one eee eee 45 
a) a 979 8 1866 9 2027 a7 
Total ... 20,385 31,595 50,868 46,562 | 123,379 81,998 


Tho details for tho Ahmcdabad station show an increase in the 
total number of passengers from 273,676 in 1868 to 504,786 in 1877, 
and in the quantity of goods from 51,691 tons in 1868 to 82,314 
tons in 1877. The chief articles of export were cotton, grain, seed, 
hides, metal, mahuda, Bassia latifolia, oil, wool, and opium, and of 
imports salt, timber, and tobacco, Tho Viramgém station returns 
show that passenger traffic has increased from 133,714 in 1878 to 
174,502 in 1877; goods traffic shows an increase from 21,442 tons 
in 1873 to 67,385 tons in 1877. The chief articlos of export wero 
cotton, grain, hides, metal, oil, wool, and of imports molasses, timber, 
tobacco, and salt. Tho details of the Sdnand station show an 
inorease in the total number of passengers from 34,169 in 1878 to 
50,804 in 1877 and in the quantity of goods from 586 tons in 1873 
to 8185 tons in 1877. Tho details of the Saébarmati station show 
an increase in the quantity of articles exported from 1966 tons in 


1 In 1868 only two stations, Ahmedabad and BaArojadi, wore opened for traffic, 
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1873 to 4265 tons in 1877. The chief articlos of export are wool 
and grain, The Jhund station returns show that passenger traffic 
has increased from 3644 in 1873° to 13,232 in 1877 and goods from 
194 tons in 1873 to 682 tons in 1877. Tho Pétri station returns 
show that passenger traffic has increased from 12,377 in 1873 to 
49,487 in 1877 and goods from 1449 tons in 1873 to 10,301 tons in 
1877, The exports are cotton and grain; the imports molasses, 
timber, and tobacco. The details for the Khéraéghoda station show 
an increase in the number of passengers from 4019 in 1878 to 12,006 
in 1877, and in the quantity of goods from 12,930 tons in 1878 to 
83,715 tons in 1877, Tho principal article of export is salt. 


The chief changes in the district trade by rail and by boats may 
be thus summarised :! 


The imports are sugar, piece goods, timber, metal, grain, cocoanuts, 
and molasses. Of these, timber and motal show a rise, and piece 
goods, grain, molasses, sugar, and cocoanuts a fajl. The timber, 
brought chiefly by sea, rises by rail from £3809 to £8615, and by sea 
from £17,751 to £20,072 ; metal, also brought chiefly by sea, rises, 
by rail from £3983 to £10,148, and by sea from £16,991 to £18,368, 
Of the declining articles, grain has fallon by rail from £11,632 to 
£4688, and by sea from £46,291 to £14,935; piece goods, though 
by rail they havo rison from £9968 to £12,727, have by sea fallen 
from £52,112 to £20,089; molasses, brought entirely by rail, have 
fallen from £24,722 to £15,784; sugar has fallen, by rail from 
£7917 to £6414, and by sea from £62,680 to £27,526 ; and cocoanute, 
though by rail they have risen to £1753, have by sea fallen from 
£26,787 to £17,183. In ordor of importance the imports were in 
1877, sugar £33,940; piece goods £32,816 ; timber £28,687; metal 
£28,511; grain £19,623 ; cocoanuts £15,936, and molasses £15,734. 
The oxports are cotton, sceds, and grain. Of these seeds and grain 
show an increase and cotton a decrease. Seeds, carried entirely 
by rail, have risen from £2461 to £47,600, and grain has risen, by 
rail from £4067 to £26,215, and by sea from £148 to £5251. Cotton 
has fallon, by rail from £62,703 to £46,129, and by sea from 
£1,234,919 to £386,540. Arranged in order of importance, in 1877 
cotton comes first with £482,669, seeds next with £47,600, and 
grain third with £31,466. 

Of the cotton trade in 1877-78 the following are the chief details. 
Of 30,241 the total number of bales, 20,409 or 67°48 per cent went 
by boat and 9832 or 32°5 per cent by rail. Of late cotton merchants, 
both Europeans and Bombay natives, have begun to buy direct from 
the growcrs, But the usual practice is to buy either from a large 
dealer or from small middlemen who have bought from the grower. 
There wore in 1877-78, 369 gins? worked by steam power; these 
were said to havo becn introduced about fifteen years ago (1863-64) 
during the time of the American war. Most of the gins are 


Sanam 


1 The railway returns are kopt in tons and the customs returns show values. Tho 
ae of the goods carricd by railway has, as far as possible, boen ascortained by local 
nquiry, 

4 The details are: Viramgdim 130, Ahmedabad 117, Dholora 40, Duandhuka 40, 
Sduand 22, and Vipli 20. 
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Macarthy’s Patent Knife-roller Gins. The ginning season begins, 


for old cotton about the middle of November and lasts till the middle 
of January; for new cotton it begins abont the middle of March 
and lasts till the middle of June, Cotton is also ginned in vakhars 
or yards by native hand gins, chaurkds. Tho vakhdr is generally 
a it arabe walled enclosure im or near the village, open on one sido, 
with two or three rooms on another side for storing unginned cotton, 
kapds, and along the two remaining sides rows of sheds divided into 
open spaces, six to cight feet wide, with room in each for a native 
gin. In the middle of the yard thore is generally a heap of cotton 
pods and a space for beating cotton before it is ginned. Tho 
work of ginning is scldom over before the rains set in (June 15), 
What is left is stored unginned and ginned in October after tho 
rains are over, Cultivators, in their own houses, gin a small 
quantity of cotton for seed. Tho cost of ginning cotton by steam 
is about 2s. for forty pounds (Re. 1 a mun) of clean cotton and tho 
cost of ginning by native hand gins varies from Is. 6d. to 1s. 9d. 
oe annas), Of 80,241 bales,exportod in 1877-78, 83825 or 
7°52 per cent were full pressed and 21,916 or 72°47 per cent wero 
half pressed. In that year there were in tho district seventy-two 
resses, sixty-nine! of thom owned chiefly by native merchants were 
and-worked half presses, and three, two at Dholera and one at 
Viramgém, owned by Joint Stock Companies were steam full presses. 
The pressing scason begins in November and ends about the middle 
of June. The cost of pressivg by steam varies from 8s. to 10s. 
(Rs, 4- Rs, 5) a 400 pound bale, that of half pressing by sikanja is 
from 1s. to 1s. 6d. (8-12 annas) for a 600 pound bale together 
with an additional charge of 4s, (Rs. 2) for tho wrapper and ropes. 
The following tabular statemont gives the chicf details of the 
trade by rail and by boats : 
Ahmedabad District Trade by Rail and Sea, 1871-1877, 


1871-72, 1872-73, 


By Rail. By Sea. 


By Rail, 


By Sea, 


Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exporta. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports.) Exports, 


& £. £. &. £s £, &. g. 
Gotten. anf ee 62,7038 wi 1,234,919 65,292 500,218 
Pieos goods ...| 9968 si 6,112 fai 9768 ae 34,615 os 
Beods a 2461 aie esa 2156 FF oe 
Grain... ...| 11,632 4067 | 46,291 43 3876 6938 | 24,176 | 18,655 
Molassea ve] 84,722 ix 12,908 one oan 
Timber wd 8809 fe 17,751 19,462 oe 
Bngar... {7917 ae 52,680 13,979 oe 
Metal. 4.) 3983 aT 16,092 6236 
Coceanuta 26,787 22,885 


1 The details are: Dholera 34, Mdndal 12, Viramgim 10, Ahmedabad 8, Patri 3, 
Sduand I, and Dholka 1. 
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Almedabad District Trade by Rail and Sea, 1871-1877—continued, 


1873-74,.* Ry 1874-75. 
ARTICLES, By Rail. By Sea, By Bail. By Sea. 
poet oe ae a RS BEDE RSE ee Nei Rene | Ey te OO ae ee ae, 
Imports. | Exports. | Imports, | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. Exporta, 
&, &. & &. &. &. &. &, 
Ootton ... oo 36 ,802 eee 679,808 es 40,584 wee 771,405 
Piece goods ... 6202 ies 25,680 ea 13,828 a 24,818 oe 
Seeds .,, ae ae 1605 on eee se 17,208 ais sas’ 
Grain ... eae 1606 4200 9374 2566 2697 7007 5607 194¢ 
Molasses . | 14,621 ne ee a3 19,105 ag tes we 
Timbor,,, tee 3138 a 12,290 was 4757 Sis 15,131 ae 
Sugar ... = 4457 we 16,004 se 4233 _ 28,057 on 
Metal... te 2694 we 8462 on 6401 a 7778 oe 
Cocoanuts ,.,. 1223 avd 26,081 ies 187k ae 23,878 


* Only for first half of 1874. 


1875-76. 1876-77. 
ARTICLES. By Rail. By Sez. By Rail, By S8ca. 
Imports. | Exports, | Imports. } Exporis, | Imports, | Exports, | Imports. | Bxports. 

£. £. &. £. £. £. &. £, 
Cotton... ane _ 48,747 ay 478,112 Wis 46,129 oo 886,640 
Piece goods .,,, 12,805 tee 27,874 iy 12,727 i 20,089 ee 
Beeds .. a te 82,454 »f. if ie 47,600 tes tee 
Grain ., 0. 5086 7789 10,836. 1067 4688 26,216 14,985 5251 
Molagses | 26,539 sea bes a 15,734 +s ou tee 
Timber... ...| 14,721 det 16,818 re 8615 a 20,072 ag 
Sugar ... an 8855 eee 16,667 el 6414 sae 27,526 ae 
Metal... 8773 ae 11,404 hy 10,148 ies 18,343 as 
Cocoanuts 1643 ata 27,394 me 1768 ae 17,183 on 


This statement shows, that though Dholera traffic continues 
greater than the total of all the railway stations from Ahmedabad 
to Wadhwan, yet the trade of that port has since 1871 steadily 
declined. This is partly owing to the less prosperous condition of 
the trading and cultivating classes suffering under tho reaction from 
the inflated prosperity of 1862-1865. Itis still more duo to the petty 
burdens, imposed with the tacit consent of the merchants themselves, 


on cotton passing through Dholera. Every unpressed bale that 
entered the press-yard was beset by a crowd of idlers and religious 
beggars, each claiming and getting a handful under the name of 
custom or charity. The sum total of this pillage might have been 
borne under the easy-going systom of the past. But in these days 
of keen competition it became so intolerable as to drive away much 
cotton to Bhévnagar. So seriously did the practice threaten the 
prosperity of the port, that in October 1876 the trade onion or 
mahijan, put a stop to it and fixed a consolidated feo of 98. 74d. 
(Rag. 4-13) on cach bale? 


1 The following details give some idea of what actually was the practico provious 
to the trade edict of 1876. Before the bundle of cotton was puton the scales, it waa 
opened and the buyer took out two or three pounds ‘as a sample,” Five pounds 
more he claimed as his right, kak, and from one and a half tv two pounds more ag 
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At present (1878) the trade of the district passes along the 
following lines. From the north-east to Ahmedabad, come 
Paréntij soap and field produce, and Malwa cotton, opium, and grain. 
From the north, Marwar wool, cotton, hides, and clarified butter 
come to Ahmedabad, and flocks of sheep to Barejadi, In return 
are sent metal, grocery, and dyewoods, The western Rajputdna 
State Railway, now under construction, crossing this line of country 
will probably reduce Ahmedabad as an entrepdt for goods to almost 
entirely local importance. In the west, Viramgim, onco a half-way 
house to Dholera, has now become its rival for the cotton of the 
fertile country between them, and has drawn to itself most of the 
traffic which on Vanjéra bullocks used to pass from Ahmedabad 
west to Bhuj and north to Pali. It is also the seat ofa large 
and increasing trade in seeds, most of them grown in the Baroda 
district of Patan. In the south, in spite of its unpleasant anchorage, 
Dholera is, except for a few ships in the hot scason, able to do 
without the help of Bavlidri. Compared with any possible land- 
route, it possesses the ad vantages of cheapness and of a name in the 
cotton market which insures. preference. to itsexports.? As regards 
imports, Dholera still supplies by far the greater part of the district 
and adjoining country with timber from the Malabar Coast and from 
Broach. Iron, sugar, dried fruits, cocoanuts, and the like, are still sent 
out of its warehouses to Viramg4ém and tho northern Baroda districts, 
to Radhanpur, Pélanpur, Deesa, and even as far as Pali, im carts which 
have brought cotton and grain. The course of trade has scarcely 
yet adjusted itself to the now ¢onditions introduced by opening the 
Viramgém extonsion railway. But it seems likely that whatever 
changes are made, so long as its creek can be entered by boats, a 
certain share of trade will always fall to Dholera. 


The railway has had, in this district, the usual result of depressing 
the retail shop-koepers by mintuiziug profits and by carrying 


the right of the man who stamped his mark on the wrapper, Next, the preaa-owner 
took three or four pounds for himself, and one and a half nominally for the water- 
carrier of the establishment, He was followed by the commission agent, ddatya, to 
whom the cotton had been consigned, who gat five or six pounda ; by the broker, daldl, 
who got about three pounds; and by the labourers, who among them were allowed 
one and ahalf pound, Finally a big tist full, pumaru, would be given to any of 
the agent’s, pressmen’s or hroker’s pet beggars, who happened to be present. The 
reault of all this often was to reduce a bundle of twenty-three or twenty-four mans 
totwenty mans. Tho consolidated fee ia distributed as follows: Agent's commia- 
sion 5a, ; Fatakia daldl’s commission Ls. ; to the buyer’s clerk or bis son 6a. ; labourera 
for unloading, &c., 3d. ; messenger and weigher 44d. ; watchmen at pross-yard 14d. ; 
to the press-owner 84d. ; bread for pariah dogs 14d. ; religion, for some object of the 
agent or broker te, ; charity 5d. ; lake fund for municipal purposes 5d. 

1In this part of the district under Britivh rule trade has greatly developed. 
During the last fifty years the value of imports has risen at Parintij from £5092 
(Rs, 60,920) to £26,524 (Ra, 2,65,240), and at Moddsa from £5326 (Rs, 53,260) to 
£38,861 (Ra. 3,88,610). 

2 The cost of conveying three unpressed bales of fifteen mans each from the doors 
of the Viramgim railway atation to Bombay via Dholera would ordinarily be as 
follows: Cartage to Dholera 14s., freight hy boat to Bombay at 9s. per bale including 
insurance 217s, ; total £2 33. The railway rate would be 19s. per twenty mans. 
On the other hand are to be set the risk and delays of the sea route. Gooda shipped 
at Dholora may reach Bombay in seventeen or eighteen days, but it is scarcely safe 
to calculate on lesa than one or even two months. Many of these particulars have 
been kindly communicated by Mr. A. Whittle, of Mesars. Greaves, Cotton & Co, 
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their larger customers to the wholesale markets. Moreover, the 
increase of population and the perfect. security now afforded to 
trade, have resulted in the accession of large numbers to commercial 
employment, especially of the less energetic and shrewd and 
thereforo leas successful men who fill the air with their complaints, 
Yet there is no doubt that, on the whole; the humbler class of traders 
have as a body gained most hitherto by the improved communications, 
To them more than to the rest of the community, have accrued the 
moral advantages of intercourse with the onter world, They, too, have 
been the chief to profit by the increased facility of obtaining credit, 
consequent on tho greater spoed and safety of legitimate trade, 
In former days a consignment of cotton to Bombay was a specula- 
tion involving peril by Jand and sea and a certain sinking of capital 
for a lengthened period. Now with railways and telegraphs a much 
more rapid turn-over is possible, and business can be carried on with 
much less capital, Under these circumstances, much of the trade 
formerly monopolized by a few wealthy houses has been distributed 
among enterprizing clerks some of whom have become men of 
substance. Unfortunately the good effects of this change have 
been largely done away by an inveterato and general spirit of 
speculation. To this must be added habits of extravagant show, 
strange to the older generation among whom the rich were chieft 
anxious to conceal their wealth, As the local proverb says,! ‘ Wealt. 
used to keep in-doors, now she has come to the verandah.’ 


SECTION IL —TRADE GUILDS,’ 


In the typical village the community proper consists exclusively 
of husbandmen. All other residents from the shopkeeper to the 
sweeper are strangors within the gates, not regarded even by them- 
selves as having any inherent right to a voice in the management 
of communal affairs. This is especially true of the artisan, He is 
distinctively known as the setiler, vasudya,3 the man who has ‘come 
to live’ in the place for the convenience of the original inhabitants. 
If unfairly treated by them or from any other cause dissatisfied 
with his position he still not unfrequently terminates a connection 
never anything more than a service contract and it may be supposed 
that he often took this course in earlier days. In such a case he 
would resort to some central place with more custom or some local 
facility for the exercise of his craft. From these and like causes 


1 The Gujarati is: Orddma Lakshmi hati; hamna umare dvichhe. 

8 This section is contributed by Mr, F. P. Lely, Bombay Civil Service, 

An aasociation among the higher classes is termed in the vernacular a mahdjan, 
Among the lower classes, more especially if it happen to be coextensive with caste, 
it is called a panchayat. Both worda are in this account translated ‘trade guild’ 
not because the expression accurately conveys their Meaning but because it is on 
the whole the most convenicnut that could be chosen, 

8 This term is applied to the blacksmith, the carpenter, the potter, the tailor, 
the oil-presger, the gardener, the washerman, the barber, the shoemaker, the watoh- 
man, the scavenger, and the sweeper ; that is to say the twelve servants who can ‘claim 
asa matter of right to be fed by the villagers on an occasion of feasting, On the 
other hand the priest, the shopkeeper, the herdsman and the tanner have no-such 
right and are not so called, 
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the numbers in his class would increase in the town and they would 
aseume the position of independent bodies the organization of each 
of which would naturally assimilate itself to that of the more 
ancient agricultural societies around, As in every village there is 
among the cultivators a council presided over by its elders and 
regulating the communal concerns, so inevery town not only among 
the merchants but among the goldsmiths, the carpenters, the metal 
workers, the masous, the dyers, the potters, the oil-pressers, and 
almost all other craftsmen there is a guild prescribing trade rules 
and settling trade disputes under the guidance of its aldermen. The 
ees of these associations was mado all the oasier if all persons 
ollowing the same pursuit belonged to the same caste, Even 
without this bond the faculty for combination so strong in tha 
Natives of India would enable them to unite without difficulty for 
the promotion of their real or supposed interests. The corporate 
apthority was further strengthened under native rule by the policy 
of the officers of Government to whom the system supplied a 
convenient agency for distributing and enforcing their irregular 
exactions, ‘In former days,’ saysan old Viramgdém dyer, ‘if a 
Governmont officer wanted. cloth dyed, he sent it to our aldermen 
who got the work done and either paid all expenses out of the common 
fund, or levied a special contribution for the purpose from the whole 
craft. In return the Government was always ready to give ear to 
& ia wage against any one who, while carrying on our trade 
refused to share in the joint burdens or obey the head-man’s order, 
Any one who misbehaved in this way would probably have found 
himself called into court and, until he yielded or left the town, 
saddled with the whole weight of the next and evory further 
requisition.” Even under British rule trade organizations were for 
a time utilized in collecting hkasab veris or trade cesses. These 
poe in lump sums on each craft or calling were realized by the 
aldermen whose authority it was, in consequence, to the interest of 
Government to countenance.! 


A mahdjan is with respect to matters of trade, what a caste 
panchayat is with respect to matters of caste? Nominally it is 
composed of all the freemen of the particular craft. But a special 


1 For example; in Dholka the chief alderman, seth, of the merchants’ guild used 
not only to apportion ano the members the cess imposed on his own guild but 
ured to collect from the aldermen of the other guilds the amounts due from them 
reapectively. For thia he received « commission from the Collector of the district, 

enerally at the rate of 4s, (Rs, 2) a trade. He also received a yearly present, sirpdv, 
rom the treasury of £3-4 (Rs. 32). It has since been commuted into a lump sum, 

% Theoretically the trade council is distinct from the caste council ; for example, in 
Ahmadabad there are four castes of carpenters and therefore four assemblies for caste 

urposes, but only one carpenters’ mahdjan, So thesilk, mashru, weavers’ mahdjan in 
the “ame city contains both Kanbis and Vanids, Many more instances might be 
eited. It is important to note this because, especially in the smaller towns, a 
particular caste is often conterminous with a particular trade and the rules and 
alties of. both are enacted and enforced indiscriminately by the aame body. Even 
in the mahdjans of mixed castes the line between the secular and the religious is, as 
wight be expected, not scrupulously observed. For orig ie not long ago a 
Visé-ehriméli Vania of Ahmedabad who offended his caste by marrying a widow 
was expelled from the cloth dealers’ mahdjan to which he belonged and was in 
consequence obliged to close his shop and leave the town. 
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osition is allowed to! the seths or aldermen who are ordinarily two 
m number and who so long as they remain in the trade hold their 
position by hereditary right.2. Sometimes it happens that from bad 
character, deficient ability, or some other drawback the regular heir 
to the dignity is considered unworthy of the confidence of the guild. 
But even in that case he retains the title though the power is made 
over to some other member of his family. With the aldermen are 
associated a few freemen whose personal qualities have gained them 
influence, and as none of the rest dispute their opinions communal 
authority virtually rests with this inner cabinet. 


The only other office bearer ina guild and that only in the 
wealthiest is a salaricd clerk, guimdstu. It is his business to call the 
meetings, to collect monies due, to keep the accounts, to be on the 
look-out for and report to the aldermen all irregularities such as the 
non-observance by any member of an appointed holiday, and generally 
to execute any orders that may be given on behalf of the corporation. 


In most guilds even ordinary membership is a right of much 
value on account of the disabilitiesientailed by exclusion. In the 
same calling it generally passes as a matter of course from father to 
son. For newcomers the terms vary considerably and in fact depend 
on the extent to which individnal success can be affected by the 
favour or disfavour of the guild. It is probable that in former days 
an entrance fee was always exacted except in the case of one who, 
or whose forefathers, had been obliged by adversity to give up 
an hereditary calling. Such a person if he wished to resume 
would only be required to pay up the arrears of annual subscription. 
At prosent it is computed that in the city of Ahmedabad there are 
twenty-nine guilds which levy from outsiders an entrance fee varying 
in amount from £2 (Rs. 20) in the case of the papermakers, to 
£50 (Rs. 500) in the case of the tinsmiths. In the smaller towns the 
question is often viewed as one simply of caste and if the applicant 
can satisfy the others on that head he is admitted to all communal 
privileges. Again in consequence of the greater security now 
afforded by law to individual action, many guilds have been obliged 
to relax or even entirely remove their restrictions, in order to 
prevent the growth of external opposition. So far has this necessity 
spread that in many bodies all are received who have served an 
apprenticeship and who agree to obey the rules and contribute 
according to custom to the common fund. 


Tt is not the practice to execute indentures or to pay a premium 
for apprenticeship. A boy intended for any branch of mercantile 
life is usually taught by his father or other near relation. If he 
have no such friends alroady in business he may got a situation as 
a clerk on a very small salary rising as his usefulness increases. 


1 The word seth is derived from Sanscrit and denotes the best man and hence 
the head, chief, or foreman of any company. It is often loosely applied to any 
respectable merchant as an equivalent to Mr. or Sir. The aldermen of the poorer 
and lesa influential guilds are called patels not setha; 

2 Though in these assemblies much importance ia attached to birth yet here aa 
everywhere else energy and ability make their way. Hence the proverb, Lakhte lahio 
nipje: bhante pandit hoe : Ladte sethio nipje : tenu kul na puche koe ; writing makes the 
writer ; study, the scholar ; atriving, the seth, no one asks of what family he is. 
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In the ond, if of an enterprizing turn, he begins to speculate on his 
own capital or credit. Among artisans a boy whois learning of some 
one other than his father receives from the beginning small wages 
increasing according to his progress. On new year’s day it is 
thought an appropriate act of courtesy for him to offer a bidu 
or roll of betel leaves, or a cocoanut to his master who in return 
gives him a dogla or jug full of sweetmeats. If his father give a 
dinner party the master is invited to sit on the pat or raised bench 
and is expected to acknowledge the compliment by presenting the 
boy with a turban ora small sum of money proportioned to the 
means of the parties, When the apprentice has learned his work, 
on giving a dinner to the rest of tho members, he is admitted 
to all the privileges of the craft, ‘lowards the expense of this dinner 
the caste panchdyat often contributes if the lad is poor and 
respectable. 


The authority of the guild is chiefly exercised in fixing trade- 
holidays and enforcing their observance ; in collecting and applying 
the common funds; and gentrally, in taking cognizance of any 
matter which concerns the meinbers as a craft, such asthe prohibi- 
tion or sanction of an improvement, the rate of wages, or the hours of 
working. The action of these corporate bodies will be best explained 
by a few specific examples. During the Amcrican war the potters’ 
union or guild at Dhandhuka resolved to make up for high food 
prices by raising the price of their wares. This their customers 
resisted. The merchants and bankers, séhukdrs’, guild, comprising 
all tho most influential persons of the place, took up the quarrel 
on behalf of the general community. They forbad any one buying 
earthen ware. Thoy sanctioned the use of metal basins in marriage 
ceremonies. They sent men in disguiso to distant villages to buy 
earthen pots at the expense of the corporate funds and to bring 
them in for those who had none of motal. Still the potters held 
ont. After some months the yearly auction sale of the right to dig 
clay in the village lands came on. An agent of the sdhukdre’ guild 
was sont to outbid tho potters at any cost aud so deprive them of 
their raw material. This last move forced the potters to yield, and 
the price of earthenware to this day is unchanged. Against the 
barbers and the carpenters, who about the samo time also raised 
their rates, similar tactics were adopted, but with less success. 
Agents sent to bring barbers from other places failed, and a flood 
destroying many houses forced the people to agreo to the carpenters’ 
demands. One or two instances may be given from the city of 
Ahmedabad, Inu consequence of the lovy of a municipal coss of 
one pio on each donkey-load of bricks entering the city gates, the 
brickmakers’ guild forbad its, members delivering goods anywhere 
except at the kilns, thus throwing on the buyer the cost of 
carriage as well as the payment of the new duty. In another case 
some outside masons settling in the city began to work for 1s. 
(8 annas) a day instead of 1s, 3d. (10 annas) the lowest rate allowed 
by the local guild. To stop this competition, the aldermen of the 
masons’ guild communicated with those of the potters’ guild and 
induced them to issue orders that no building materials of any kind 
should be sold except through the agents, dalals, of theformer. The 
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rivals were thus driven out of the field being unable even to get sand 
for their mortar. The authority of a guild is still oftener used in 
keeping back any undue energy within its own circle. For example, 
at the opening of each season the aldermen of the city tilemakers 
prescribe exactly how many thousand tiles each member may make, 
and the minimum rate at which he may sell them. Again the whole 
of tho hand-made textile fabrics exported from Ahmedabad must 
pass through one or other of about a dozen agents, karidids, who 
in their turn are forbidden to take more than a certain commission. 
Formerly if a bricklayer chose to do extra work in the early 
morning, he was entitled to 3d, (2 annas) a day in ready cash besides 
his regular pay which he received at the end of the contract, or. 
month by month. But lately as employment was scarce and several 
of the craft had nothing to do, the aldermen issued an order that 
no one should on any terms work overtime, It will be noticed 
that the object of the above three edicts was the same, to distribute 
business among all alike and keep individuals from enriching 
themselves at the expense of the rest. 


The most incontestably useful function of a guild is that of 
arbitrating in trade disputes. For example, the goldsmiths’ guild 
investigates charges of alloying metal; the cotton-merchants’ guild 
settles in case of dispute whether the quality of the cotton delivered 
is according to contract, and, for the purpose of adjusting timer 
bargains, the dealers in various staple articles fix what on certain 
days shall be considered the market rate of each article. In the 
present day the guilds confine themselves to effecting an amicable 
arrangement and though they never attempt to enforce their 
decisions, the parties interested generally acquiesce, The number of 
disputes in the export trade of the district thus coming before them 
is much less now than in former times, when, owing to the slow 
conveyance of goods and of information, prices would often rise 
or fall so greatly between thé time of agreement and of delivery, as 
to make one party or other grasp at any excuse for evading the 
bargain. 

The breach of a guild rule is ordinarily punished by fine, Thus 
in Ahmedabad a mason, shortly after the decree against extra houra 
was passed, had to pay £5-2 (Rs. 51) for working over-time. Refusal 
to pay a fine or any other very grave offence is followed by expulsion, 
Even when unattended by caste excommunication this is a severe - 

enalty as the privileges of a member are often of great value, 

n the first place he is protected against the competition of the 
reat. If he leaves any work unfinished in consequence of a dispute 
with his employer, no fellow craftsman will take it up until hia 
demand, if considered reasonable by the guild, has been satisfied. So 
among carpenters, blacksmiths, and other artisans, there is a standing 
order forbidding any member establishing himself in a village 
where another member is already settled. Secondly, exclusion from 
the guild deprives a man of all the minor good offices of fellowship in 
business life, protty much as exclusion from caste operates in social 
life. Jf the outsider is a master manufacturer, no skilled labourer 
will enter or stay in his service. If he is an operative, no one will 
lend him tools or work along with him, and the ganger, mukddamy, 
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will arrange for him only at boy’s wages. If he is a dealer ir 
ove or imports, the guild brokers will refuse to act for him, 
and according to the market custom busincss is impossible without 
their intervention. 


On the whole these unions have been hurtful to the general 
interests.) The clever and the stupid, the hard worker and the idler 
have been kept at the same level by an indolent and bigoted 
communism which does not scruple to enforce its decrees by the most 
formidable religious sanctions ; all efforts at improvement have been 
suppressed and the accumulation of individual wealth impeded. But 
the power of these corporations is passing away. They themselves 
recognize that they must execute their penalties charily lest they 
bring themselves within the meshes of tho law against extortion 
and criminal intimidation. The industrial classes more than most 
are showing signs of unwonted personal independence. The quick 
spread of news by rail and wire is helping to free trade from the 
tribe of agonts who under various names are the ready tools of 
communal tyranny. Lastly the new steam mills springing up in 
defiance of the guilds and beyoud thoir control, offer a fair field in 
which native mechanics have already begun to show of what they 
may be capable if left untrammelled, 


Except occasional fines the poorer guilds have few sources of 
revenue. The wealthier bodies, composed of the capitalists in the 
larger towns, draw considerable incomes ; 1 from a small tax? on the 
import and export of the principal articles of trade ; 2 from death-bed 
donations or donations by heirs; 3 from fines and entrance-fees ; 4 
from the auction sale of the right to open shop or from fees levied on 
those who wish to do business-on holidays; 5 from land and some~ 
times from house property, In the city of Ahmedabad almost overy 
mahdjan owns a vidi or lodge where it holdsits meetings. The only 
eotton-press In Dholka was erected by the merchant's guild and its 


‘1 ‘T have seen instances of an individual being denied the privileges of his oaste for 
the orime of having invented some improvement by which he was enabled to abridge 
labour or produce articlea cheaper or of a superior quality to others, Some are 
restricted from practising the trade their inclination or genius Jeada them to, I 
would therefore empower the civil court to restrict the guild’s action to religious 
and caste offences,’ Mr. Dunlop in 1820, 

2 The following cesses, levied by the Dholera mahdjan, are quoted by way of 
illustration. Exports from the town pay I4d. (1 anna) a cart if drawn by two 
ballocks, and 3d, (2 annas) if drawn by four, The same rates are charged on 
imports except on which pays only three pies per cart of whatever size, and 
cotton, On this latter article a consolidated fee of 99, 10}d. (Ra, 4-15-0) per bale is 
levied and apportioned as fullows : Consignee’s commission 5s. ; brokerage 1e., half 
of this item is divided among the consignee’s clerks; buyer's clerk 6d. ; labourers for 
unloading 3d, ; watchman and weigher 44d. ; ditto at press yard 14d, ; half pressing 
&d, ; broad for feeding ete dogs 14d. ; charity 1s, devoted according to the religion 
of the consignee or if there is no consignee of the broker, general charity 6d. 
expended in alms to infirm people and other general objects of charity ; charity and 
water, dharam taldv, fund 5d. This last is aspecial local fund raised with the sanction 
of Government and spent under its genoral directions on the water-supply and other 
works of utility. Every loaded ship arriving off the wharf has according to its size to 

ay from 28, to 4a, 6d, (Ks. 1 to 2-4) towards the maintenance of a sailor's temple. 
Doncatint huskera, every day they are employed, are obliged to unhusk fifty nuts for 
the benefit of the makdjan funds, The price of that amount of labour is recovered 
at the end of every month from the ganger, mukddam, and credited half to the 
animal home and half to a Vaishnav temple, There are many other such petty 
imposts which it would be tedious to enumerate, 
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profits are credited to their fund. Other small miscellaneous items 
vary in different places. A percentage on the profits of exchange bills, 
hundis, and on gambling bargains, formerly yielded larger sums, 
but under the changed conditions of trade thisis no longer the case. 


The artisan associations have as a rule no fund for current expenses 
nor do they contribute to any charitable or religious objects, A fine 
usually takes the form of a dinner to the members, or if too little 
fora dinner it is put by until moncy cnough has accumulated. 
The funds of the various merchant guilds, often very considerable, 
were until lately, and in Viramgdm still are, appropriated by the 
Shravak Vanids for the support of their panjrdpol or animal home, 
Except in Viramgém the other contributories have asserted the claims 
of their own charities and now according to the general practice 
only money paid by Shravak merchants goes to the animal home ; 
that paid by Meshri Vanids goes to their local temples; that by 
Khojas to His Highness A’ga Khan, and that by other Muhammadang 
to some local shrine, roza. The wealthier bodies also sometimes 
spend their funds on food kitchens, saddvarats, on places for the 
supply of drinking water to-travellers, parabs, on road-side resting- 
places, viscimds, and on other works of charity. 


It will be seon from the above that the various trade guilds are 
theoretically independent. In practice, however, each according to 
the wealth and position of its mombers, exercises more or less 
influence over the others. Thus in the city of Ahmedabad the Dost 
Vaniaa or cloth dealers and the Puzias ov dealers in raw silk, stand 
pre-eminent. In the smaller towns the sahulsdre that is all bankers* 
and respectable merchants boing comparatively few in number, 
combine together for most purposes, into a single guild, which is 
by far the most influential body in the place and is generally able to 
carry with it all the others...1tis this aggregate of all the more 
respectable bodies which is commonly known to the outside world 
as the town mahajan.3 


Here it is necessary to notice the disturbing influence of the Jain 
religion upon tho trade organizations, The Shravaks, or lay professors 


1 A pleasing instance may be quoted from Dholera, A sub-inepector under the 
Cotton Frauds Act who was employed there died a few years ago and the Merchanta’ 
mahijan have ever since subscribed £2103. (Rs, 25) a month for the support and 
education of his young family. 

2 Compare Hallam on the English guilds. ‘In towne not large enough to admit 
distinct companies, one morchant-guild comprehended the traders in general, or the 
chiof of them; and this became the subject of incorporating charters, Middle Ages, ITT,’ 
On the other hand the phrase the Ahmedabad mahdjan is a misnomer, there 
being no permanent aggrogation of guilds which can claim to represent the whole of 
that city in the senso that the Dholera mahdjan represents Dholera. The influence 
of the Nagar Seth combined with that of the alderman of the cloth dealers can 
generally command the adherence of all, but in such a case the various merchant 
guilds morely unite for a temporary purpose. They do not amalgamate into one 
guild as in the smaller towns. 

8 In 1827 a petition was presented to Government from the Shravaks of Ahmed- 
abad complaining that although in 1820 the various mahkdjans had agreed to continues 
to devote to the support of the animal home } per cant on all gooda purchased, the 
Meshri Vanids had diverted their contributions to their own religions head, The 
Collector reported that though payments tothe animal home might have been strongl 
recommended by the native rulers, no instance of actual enforcement could be traced. 
Under the circumstances Government refused to interfere, 
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of that faith, long held such an ascendancy in the mercantile 
communities of this district that they were able to impose their will 
upon the rest and above all to appropriate all the corporate cesses 
on trade for the support of the animal home their own particular 
charity. Soon after the introduction of British rule the other 
religionista, especially the Vaishnav Hindus, began to contest this 
assumption and the disputes between them ran, and stil] run, so high 
that even in the purely business-world the line of demarcation 
between sect and sect goes deeper than that between guild and 
godt. Thus in Ahmedabad the majority of the cloth dealers being 

ains though they yield deferonce to the Vaishnav head of their 
guild, pay their share of the corporate fund to the alderman of the 
bankers’ guild who has tho managoment of the animal home and 
whom they obey as the chief supporter of the Jain religion. As 
intimated above the quarrel about the application of the common 
fands has been in most places settled by distributing them according 
to the sect of the contributory. But from time to time bickerings 
continue to ruffle the surface of mercantile lifo. That they arise out 
of sectarian jealousy ratherthan any important difference in creed 
may be inferred from tho fatt that both Kanbis and Meshri Vaniés, 
who are the chief Vaishnavs among tho trading classes, acknowledge 
the meritoriousness of the animal home by subscribing to it out of 
their corporate funds when it is in need, and that the silk dealers’ 
guild most of whose members are Vaishnavs actually maintains a 
small similar institution of its own. Another not infrequent subject 
of dissension is the suspension of business on cach other’s religious 
holidays. The following account given by a Viramgam confectioner 
illustrates the character of these quarrels and the mode in which 
they are genorally settled, ‘We confectioners are nearly all 
Vaishnavs but nevertheless we uscd to shut our shops on Shrévak 
holidays. One year the pachisam of the two sections of the 
Shravaks, the Dusa and the Vis, fell on different days and we said 
we would only observe that of the Dasa Shrévaks, he next year 
we grew bolder and declined to observe any of the Shrévak holidays 
at all aa they declined to keep ours. The quarrel went on for some 
timo and, aggravated by an attempt the Shrdvaks made to bring 
in some outsiders, our guild passed a law that no member should 
have any dealings with a Shrévak. Thereupon two members who 
happened to be Slirdvaks seceded, Wo then besought the Vaishnav 
members of the merchants’ guild to help us, and they seoing our 
case to be just, stopped their contributions to the animal home and 
threatened to form themsclves into a separate guild. This brought 
the Shrdvaks to terms and they agreed to keep one of our holidays, 


The position of the Nagar Seth or ‘city chief’ of Ahmedabad is 
standing evidence of the influence still possessed by the Shravak 
religion in the mercantile world of Gujarat. In the other towns of 
the district the title has fallen into disuse and never meant anything 
more than that its holder was the chief alderman of the séhukur 
guild. In Ahmedabad, however, it was formally conferred by the 
merchantson the head of a family long held in repute for its wealth and 
public spirit, but still more for its hberal support of the Jain faith, He 

8 187--15 
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is on occasion the head of the civil community but he is always and 
above all the head of a great religious sect. In the former capacity 
his title is at-all ordinary timos purely honorific. Strictly speaking 
ho is only an alderman of the bankers’ guild and his civic authority 
is limited to that position though his influence is naturally much 
strengthened by tho fealty of all Shrévaks of whatever guild. In 
seasons of public calamity the citizens look to him to perform 
enance for tho wholo people as, for example, if the rain holds off he 
18 expected to circumambulate the city walls pouring ont milk to 
appease Indra the offended ruler of the skies. Butin ordinary times 
he does not attempt to deal with any public matter without first 
consulting the chicf alderman of the cloth dealers’ guild, who is 
somotimes distinctively callod market chief, Chautdno Seth, and 
who is looked up toas tho head of tho Vaishnav sect in much the 
same way as tho Nagar Seth is head of tho Shravaks. Those two 
togethor can carry the bulk of the mercantile community with them 
on such questions as the declaration of a holiday or any other religious 
or somi-religious question. By Musalmans, Paérsis, and other non- 
Hindus such behests would bo totally~disregarded. On the other 
hand with reference to any entirely sccular matter they exercise 
no authority even over their own co-religionists who do not happon 
to belong to ono of the two guilds over which they preside. 
The following isa statement of the Panjrdpols or animal homes 
maintained in the Ahmedabad District: 
Animal Homes, 1876. 


Approximate 


Approximate, 
Average Approximate average Approximate 
Town, number of yearly Town. number of yearly 
four-footed expouditure, four-footed oxpenditure. 
inmutes. inmates. 
£. Rs, £. Rs. 
Ahmedabad!. 814 1500 | 15,000 | Mandal... 380 500 5000 
Dholka —... 25 120 1200 | Karvala... 26 60 600 
Sdnand Jw. 100 1000 | Dholera... 700 1000 | 10,000 
Moddsa? ...| Se .. | Gogha vas 22 87 870 
en gim ... 590 600 6000 } Pardntij ... 25 100 1000 
bee oN ahs “es oe 


2 Executive of the branch at Ranehera, 
2 Ouly for temporary elielter of animals pending transfer to Banand. 
2 Only for temypurary shelter, pending removal to Mandal, 


’1One of the ancestors of the present city chief of Ahmedabad Réo Bahadur 
Premabhai Hemabhai is said to have held a grant of PAlitana. In 1781 (1129 'H.) 
the leading guilds formally acknowledged Khushdlchand Lakhmichand the great- 
graudfather of the present Nayar Seth ax the chief merchant of the city. In 1725 
(178) 8.) the same Khushalchand Lakhmichand saved the city from plunder by the 
Mardthas. In recognition the combined guilds of the city assigned to him tho 
perpetual right to levy a quarter per cent on all goods stamped in the municipal 
weighing yard. It has been often stated (Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshtra 212, 213 and 
Collector 104, 24th December 1859) that Khushdalchand's services were rendered on 
tho occasion of General Goddard’s sieye (1781). ho mistake probably arose from 
confusing 1781 S. with 1781 A.D. Successive Gdikwars conferred honours on the 
family such as u state chair, pa/khi, with » yearly allowance of £100 (Ra. 1000); 
the nght to be preceded by torches; and the right to a canopy. In 1827 the 
bombay Sadar Adélat on account of their wealth and respectability formally granted 
to the heads of the tirm tho privilege of having seats in the district court-house, 
The lien on the city trade hus been commuted by the British Government into 
an annual pension of £213 (Ry. 2130) payable from the public treasury. 
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Except in special casos, as when at an auction a butcher is 
bidding for an animal and no one is able to oppose him, it is not the 
practice to spend the general funds of the asylum in buying animals. 
In Ahmedabad, where the revenues are large, many animals are 
saved from slaughter at the weekly Friday fair not only by private 
charity but by the paénjripol clerk who attends for that purpose, 
All living things' are freely received without fec, though a dweller 
outside the town who sends an animal will generally, if well-to-do, 
accompany it with a small contribution towards its support. 
Croatures dangorous to life are not often bronght and would perhaps 
be rejected. Any young born in the home are not usually sold or 
otherwise disposed of, but no objection is felt to making use of them 
for the good of the home, 


In the Ahmedabad homo all animals aro fed within the walls 
except milch cows which are taken to grazo by herdsmen at a 
monthly charge of 2s. (Re. 1) a head, At tho other homes all cattle 
able to walk are sent out daily to graze. If their numbor is small 
they share the common grazing grounds with the other village 
cattle. In larger places fields aro rented or even bought for pasture. 
Within the walls animals aro tended by a staff of sorvants and if 
necessary fed with milk. Surplus animals in the Ahmedabad 
home are drafted to Ranchera, a village in the Géikwar’s district 
of Kadi devoted to that object by a late Neyar Soth? ; from Dholora 
thoy are sent to Palitina, and each of the smaller institutions has an 
arrangement by which its surplus ean be sent to somo larger and 
wealthier home. The carcasses of animals which dic in the home 
are sometimes given, sometimes sold to Dheds, who carry them off 
for the sake of their skins and bury them. 


Besides accommodation for four-footed animals and birds every 
home, except the very smallest, contains at least one Jivdt Khana 
or insect room. In Ahmodabad this is filled chietty by a servant 
whose businoss it is, especially in the rainy scason when putrid 
matter is plentiful, to carry a bag round the streets for the collection 
of maggots and other small vermin. A little grain for their 
subsistence is thrown into the room and atthe end of each year 
a@ new room is opened. Tho old room is closed for ten or twelve 
years, and after that, as all life is supposed to have. ccased, its 
contents are cleared out and sold as manuro. 


Tho general managemont of the home and the custody of its 
funds are left to sono leading morchant of the Shrivak faith who is 
practically anfettored exccpt by the obligation to consult on any 
important matter, a few of his chief co-rcligionists. He is assisted, 
in all except the smallest places, by a paid clerk, gudsta, who 


1 The following is x detailed list of the inmates of the Ahmedabad home on a day 
in the beginning of 1875; 265 cows and bullocks, 130 butlaloes, 5 blind cattle, 894 
goata, 20 horses, 7 cats, 2 monkeys, 274 fowls, 200 ducks, 2000 pigeons, 50 parrots, 
25 sparrows, 5 kites, and 33 miscylaneous birds. By these were daily consumed 
200 bundles of hay, besides alarye quantity of grain and milk. 120 pounds (3 mang) 
of millut or pulse were supplied daily to the pigcons alone. 

2 This institution has also by Hathising Kesrising, a member of the Nagar Sethsa” 
fauuily, been endowed with half the village of Mankol in Dholka, 
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looks after details, keeps the accounts and generally carries out 
orders. It not unfrequontly happens that the ordmary revenue is 
insufficient to meet the expenditure in which case the mahdjan ! is 
convened and imposes upon itsclf an extra subscription, 


SECTION Il. — MANUFPAOTURES. 


Ahmedabad holds an important place as a manufacturing district. 
Except tho preparation of salt carried on near the Ran most of its 
manufactures are coutred in Almedabad city and are tho result of 
the skill that gathered there when under its Muhammadan rulers 
the best workmen in stecl, gold, ivory, enamel, inlaid mother of 
pearl, and lacquered ware mct with great cncouragement.? 


From very carly times salt? has been made in the western villages 
of Viramgém, bordering on the Ran. In the sixteenth century (1590) 
great quantities were manufactured! and in the eighteenth century 
the produce of the Jhinjhuvada pits is specially noticed for its 
white colour and good quality, resembling bits of sugar. When 
Viramgém was surveyed in 1826\there were within a quarter of a 
mile of the outer limit of the Ran, salt pans in four places, at Patri, 
Udu, Fattepur, and Jhinjhnvada; all of them, except Patri, within 
the limits of the Jhinjhuvéda estate, The salt was made in beds, 
kiydrdis, hollowed about a foot below the level of the Ran and 
surrounded by a foot high wall. The pans were genorally about 
100 yards long by fifteen broad covering an area of from forty- 
eight to seventy perches (4 to # biyhds). They were filled from 
brine pits about ten feet, deep, the bottom secured by a rough 
wooden frame, kuntva. Vho water, found only a few feet from 
the surface, was without the aid of buHocks easily drawn by a 
lift, The lft used was a pole hung on a pivot at about a quarter 
of its length, with a heavy weight of stones fastened to the longer 
end, and from the shorter, hanging over the well, 2 rope with a 
small earthon pot. Standing on a frame within the well and just 
above the water, the workmen with great speed filled the pot, let it 
be drawn up, and emptjed into a channel leading tothe pans, At 
first about four inches of water wore let into the pan and then, from 
day to day enough to make up for evaporation was gradually added. 
Every third day tho whole was raked with an iron toothed 
instrument ealled dantéli, and after fifteen or twenty days the water 
was drawn off and afresh supply let in. At the end of thirty days 
in the cold, and of twenty in the hot season, the salt was caamlity 


1 This is the ordinary form of expression. But as haa been shown the assembly 
is strictly speaking not a Mahdjan in the sense of a guild, as it is bound together by 
common religious feelings not by the pursuit of a common calling. -The wealth and 
numbers of the Shravak Vanids and the energy with which they uphold the chief 
tenet of their creed give them such prominence that both in this and other matters 
they often suceced in making some sectarian action pass for that of the sdhukdr 
mahdjan, 

: Forbes! Or. Mem. IIT, 132, 

3 The salt account is chiefly compiled from Bom,Gox, Sel, X, and from Mr. Pritchard's 
Balt Administration Report for 1873-74, 

* Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II. 7}. 

5 Bird's Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 105. 
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formed and ready for sale. It was then gathered into heaps and 
during the fair season left till it was bought and taken away. 
Unsold heaps were at the close of the fair season collected in large 
conical mounds, the bottom parts, to protect them from water, 
were cased with earth, reeds, and grass, and the tops left uncovered 
as the salt soon grew hard and close enough to throw off rain. The 
monthly outturn of each bed was calculated at 18 tons (1000 mana) 
in the cold weather and 36 tons (2000 mans) in the hot. The 
sali makers called Agriés were Kolis by caste, and worked as 
husbandmen during the rainy season, They are described as a 
wretched uncommonly black class of beings, ‘The salt farmed in cubic 
crystals joined in large lumps called kankrds, the best salt having 
the largest and most regular cubes. This salt called vaddgra 
was uncommonly puro and free from the earthy particles found 
in the ordinary sea side, ghasia,! salt. Of Viramgdém salt the best 
was made at Fattepur and the worst at Patri. 


The produce of the pans was exported to the neighbouring parts 
of Gujarét and to Mélwa but not'to Kathidwar, Meywar, or Cutch. 
Through Gujarét it was carried in carts, and to Mélwa by pack 
bullocks, Among the natives thero was a remarkable prejudice 
against a traffic in salt. No respectable merchant would undertake 

-it, and the trade was consequently monopolized by Vanjérés. These 
men, salt owners as well as carriers, came in large bodies under a 
leader, ndik, filled their packs, paid the price and duties in roady 
money, end loft with the utmost order and regularity. Besides 
them, many potters, cotton spinners,and others, brought asses and 
buffaloes laden with mahuda, Bassia latifolia, mango and rdyan, 
Mimusops hexandra, fruit from Kadi, and took back salt. To this 
petty retail traffic the whole trade was confined, no merchants ever 
embarked in it, and except at the pans there were no salt stores. 
The pans were supposed to beof great age. There was no account 
of their making, nor did it appear when the sovereigns of the 
country first assumed an exclusive property in them, The 
Musalmaén rulers enjoyed a salt monopoly.? They appointed a 
superintendent, darogha, and prevented the opening of fresh pans. 
The Maréthas enforced the same rule, and on one occasion destroyed 
some new pans opened near Degim. To induce him to help them to 
ele the opening of fresh pans, the Mardthés granted the chief of 

hinjhuvéda one-third share of the produce of the pans within 
his estate. The Patri pans were included in the first grant made to 
the Desdi by Déinaji Géikwar, but when that cession was revoked and 
the terms were altered by Raghoba, he reserved a fourth share of the 
produce. Under the British the whole management and interest in 
the paus were taken over by Government, and the shareof the Thékor 
and Deséi commuted to a fixed yearly allowance of £900 (Rs. 9000) 


1 The natural Ran salt also called ghdsia ia unwholesome causing skin disease 
and diarrhea, Jts unwholesomeness is dueto the presence of Epsom salta or 
sulphate of magnesium, which asthe brine evaporates forms on the top of the common 
salt. Salt Collector’s Report, 1873-74, 31, 

2 Duties were (1590) collected. Ain-i-Akbari, II. 71, The revenue collected is 
1750) included in the settlement of the district, Bird’s Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 105, 
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to the Jhinjhuviéda chicf, and £1200 (Rs, 12,000) to the Pétri 
Desdi. Under the Marathas there was little order or regularity in 
the sale of the salt. Packs were charged at the rate of 6d. (4 as.) 
for 82 pounds (the Bengal man), while carts were not called to pay 
more than from 4s. to 8s. (Rs. 2- Rs. 4). The consequence was that 
as it was much cheapor to take away salt in carts than in packs, the 
Vanjiris halted in somo large town at an easy distance, and 
received their supply of salt from carts to the heavy loss of the 
Government revenue. This abuse was stopped by fixing an uniform 
duty on the basis of the rate paid fora pack. The average receipts. 
from the Viramgdém pans were in the six years ending 1826, £330 
(Rs. 33,000), yielding, after compensation wade to the Desdi and the 
Jhinjhuvéda chief, a net revenueto Government of £1200 (Rs. 12,000). 


In spite of the greater temptation to smuggling due to the 
enhanced valuo of salt, until in 1864, the railway to Ahmedabad, 
was finished, no change was made in the management of the Ran 
salt works. At that timo there were five works on the Ran and 
fourteen on the soa coast between Cambay and Bassein. Mr. 
Dalzell, the deputy commissioner of customs, suggested that without 
increasing the price of salt to Gujarét) consumers, Government 
might be saved much cost by closing the five Ran and the fourteen 
coast works north of Bassoin, and establishing at the railway stations 
salt stores, leaving private enterprize to fill them with salt bronght 
from Bassein and Bombay. Shortly aftorwards Mr. G. W. Elliot, 
C.S., proposed that all the sea side salt works north of Bassein 
should be closed, that the railway should bo extended as far as Patri, 
and that vaddgra salt should be brought by it on Government 
account from works on tho Ran to a great store in Ahmedabad. 


These rival proposals excited considerable discussion, and the 
papers were in 1809 forwardéd’ to Mr. W. G, Pedder, C. S., who 
had been appointed to inquire into the general question of salt 
management in the Bombay Presidency. Mr. Pedder, with eertain 
changes, supported Mr, Hiliot’s proposals, reduced the whole 
scheme to practical form, and showed its financial advantages. Tho 
project he finally subinitted was; 1, that all sea side works north 
of Bassein should be closed; 2, that salt manufacture on the Ran 
should be concentrated at one large work near Khaér4ghoda; 8, that 
a railway should be made from Viramgém to Khéraéghoda and joined 
with the salt works by bullock tramways ; 4, that at fourteen stationa 
on the railway betweon Patri and Daéhdnou salt stores should bo 
established ; 5, that, as soon as it was made, salt should be carried 
straight to the railway stores, none being kept at Khérdéghoda ; 
6, that at each store the sclling price of salt should be the cost of 
making, together with the oxcise and tho cost of carriage, This 
project was entrusted to Mr. C. B, Pritchard, C.S., and was carried 
out by him with the following changes ; 1, the railway was taken into 
the heart of the works ; 2, except at Ahmodabad, Broach, and Surat, 
where small stores were built, railway stations were supplied by a 
contractor, and a large store was built at Khérdghoda, into which 
the salt was brought as soon as ready; 3, salt was sold at all storns 
and railway stations at ono uniform prico. The scheme as thus 
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amended was approved and sanctioned by Government and has, 
without any change, worked with marked success. ‘The salt is now 
in demand at places as far away as Benares, the quantity sold has 
risen from 13,737 tons in 1878-74 to 41,645 tons in 1877-78, and 
the Government revenue from £68,324 (Rs. 6,838,240) to £244,242 
(Ra. 24,42,420). 

When Kharéghoda was fixed as the site of the new salt works, it 
was a bare desert withont shade, water, or shelter. Since then trees 
have been planted, a lake dug, and a village built. Soon after the 
works were opened, all the waste lands of the village were planted 
with trees. In some low-lying spots the baébul has grown. But the 
limbdo, Azadirachta indica, is the tree that has prospered best, and 
now covers with grocn large stretches of land near tho village. Tho 
ponds of the villages near wero at first tho only sonrce of water- 
supply. These ran dry in March, and as from tho saltiness of the 
under-soil wells could be dug only in a few places, water had to be 
brought twenty-two milos by rail from Viramgim. Now a large 
Jakeis all but finished, ensuring’ in\most years a full store of water 
which will be led in earthen pipes to the_railway station, the works, 
and the village. At first there were no houses or shelter for the 
workmen, now there is a village of about 500 souls. The village is 
carefully laid out in streets with one quartcr set apart for the clerks 
and watchmen employed on the works. "or the salt-makers’ houses 
Government supplied timber and tiles, leaving tho men to build the 
mud-walls and making the houses over to them on the payment of a 
sum of £3 (Rs. 30), A village office, chora, has been built and a 
dispensary with a trained hospital assistant supplied. A yearly house- 
tax of 1s. (8 as.) 1s levied and from the procecds a stalf of sweepers is 
kept up. The chief disease is fever, of which a very severe form 
is common when, in October, tho low lands of tho Rau are drying. 


Tho salt-makers or Agridés were supposed to bea lawless unruly 
class. At first, before the site of the work was fixed, rivalries 
between the people of the different villages caused some ill-feeling, 
But since they have settled at Khérdghoda, scarcely a crime has been 
committed. The workmen are paid at tho rate of 2d. (1} annas) 
for 82 pounds (the Bengal man), five per cent being taken from their 
earnings to cover loss from wastage while the salt remains in store. 
Bad salt may be rejected, but all good salt is bought by Government 
and taken away as soon as made. Formerly the Agrids had to 
stand the risk of loss from floods, and to wait for buyers, and often 
their only means of disposing of their salt was to alluw dealers a 
considorable drawback on the price fixed by Government. They bear 
the expense of loading the railway wagons, Government paying for 
the carriage of the salt to the store and for discharging tho wagons. 
They also receive advances without interest from Government 
for the maintenance of themselves and their families during the 
salt-makiug season, and aro thns relieved from the oppression of 
Vénidas who used to lend them money at ruinous rates. Details of 
all money transactions betwoen the Agrids and Government aro 
punctually entered in receipt books kept by the Agriis, At the end 
of the first year outstanding advances amounted to £504 (Rs, 5540), 
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But next season all the workers came back and cleared off their 
debts. 


During the eight salt-making months, October ~- May, three men 
on each pan can with ordinary labour make 160 tons, (4500 Bengal 
mans), yielding about £10 14s. (Rs. 107) to each worker. If they 
work hard they can earn moro. In 1873 the outturn of several pans 
‘was more than 214 tons (6000 Bengal mans), and in one pan it was 
276 tons (7739 Bengal mans), worth to each of the workers more 
than £20 (Rs. 200). Besides this their women and children earn 
somothing in the salt harvest season and the men from rough tillage 
in the rains. That middlemen may not come in and reduce the 
workmen's profit, the pans are let yearly and care is taken that 
they are let to actual workmen. To discourage the workmen from 
running into debt, besides the system of Government advances, the 
village grain-dealers are forbidden to let them run up scores at 
their shops. Since the works have been opened the Agrids, better 
fed, better clad, and better housed, have as a body greatly improved 
in condition and conduct. 


Except that as a rule only one crop is taken in the year 
the way of making the salt has changed little since 1826, 
The brine, found at a depth of from eighteen to thirty-six 
feet, yields about six times as much.salt as ordinary sea water, t 
To reach the brine the first step is to sink a well. Most of the 
wells are round, about nine fect in diameter. They aredug through 
@ top soil of black clay and.occasional thin layers of sand until water 
is reached some nino or ten feet below the surface. This water is not 
the true brine but a mixture of rain and sea water that during the 
rainy season has filtered down. The digging then stops, and, to 
keep the sides from falling in, a hollow, cylinder, kantva, of strong] 
wattled bébul boughs is introduced, Next, the brine lift is prepared, 
a thirty-feet teak rafter working ona strong wooden upright. To 
the long arm of the lever a twisted grass rope, with an earthen 
bucket at the end, is fastened, and balanced at the shorter end by 
a weight of sun-baked clay. By scraping loose earth from the 
surface into ridges along its four sides, a space is made fora pan 
and with two lifts at work the water is baled out and allowed to 
run over the pan. As soon as the well is dry, the salt-maker again 
sets to digging, leaving round the pit-bottom as a rest for the wooden 
cylinder, kantva, a narrow wall of solid earth. After digging some 
ten feet deeper, a second smaller cylinder is introduced ; and, like a 
telescope slide, as the well deepens a third or even afourth. When 
at last the brine-bearing stratum is reached a stout stake is driven 
deep into the soil and on drawing out the stake the brine spouts up 
jn a column, filling the wellto within ten or twelve feet of the brim. 
Three men, one to dig and two to raise the brine, are usually 
employed on each well, and according to its depth the work takes 
them from fifteen days to a month, 


1 The details are, sulphate of lime Ran ‘25, sea ‘14 ; sulphate of magnesia Ran ‘82, 
Bea "23 ; chloride of magnesia, Ran 4°65, sea ‘37 ; chloride of soda (salt) Ran 16:05 7 
uea 2°71 ; other salts and iodides Ran 0, sea ‘08 ; water Ran 78-23, sea 96°47, 
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When the well is ready, the work of preparing the pan begins. 
Three or four inches of the surface soil sodden by the waste well- 
water is taken away by large wooden mwud-scrapers, The soil thus 
exposed is a stiff clay mixed in places with sand. Any bit with too 
much sand is dug out and replaced with good sound clay. More 
water is then lifted from the well, and as it spreads over the pan, 
any unevenness in the bed is at once seen. ‘I'he outstanding parts 
are shaved off with an iron hoe until the whole is arough level. 
Then the water is allowed to dry tillonly a thin film remains, and 
the work of puddling begins, Puddling is a hard and weary task. 
Three or four workers in a row, like mowers in a hay field, one 
a little behind the other, each with his heels close together, stamp 
over the pan in straight lines, first longthways, then across, and then 
diagonally. When in this way the clay has been well worked 
the pan is allowed to dry. Another film of water is lot in, and the 
stamping process again and again repeated till the bed becomes 
thoroughly water-tight. Its surface is then carefully beaton and 
levelled with wooden beetles. Some pans want as many as five 
separate puddlings and for others two are enough. The work takes 
four or five men from one to two months.or even ten weeks, After 
the first year asingle puddling ts gonerally enough, and when the 
pans have been in uso for ten or twelye yoars, nothing is wanted but 
a es away the loose mud washed into them by the rainy season 

oods. 


The puddling lowers the floor of the pan some four or five inches 
below the ground level. A low wall of well-worked clay is then 
raised round all four sides of the pan, and the whole is left 
to dry. Meanwhile, between tho well and the pan a small 
reservoir has been made to hold the brine as it comes from the 
well, After standing for a couple of days to clear, the brine is let 
into the pan four or five inches deep. In about a week’s time the 
whole bottom of the pan is covered with a salt crust from a half 
to three quarters of an inch thick. The worker steps into the 
pan. and with his feet breaks the crust into small pieces, and, until all 
the crystals are separated, scratches it with a wooden rake, dantali, 
Then with the wooden mud-scraper he spreads the crystals evenly 
aver the bed of the pan. A short time is allowed for the brine, 
disturbed and dirtied by these processes, to settle, and more brine is 
then letin. So long as the salt remains in the pan, it must be 
thoroughly raked and levelled with the hoe at Jeastb every other 
norning ; otherwise the crystals become uneven in size and shape and 
8 brittle ag soa sult. Frosh brine must also be let in every day, and 
he pans must be kept filled toa height of at least three inches above 
he top layer of crystals. 


Only one crop of the best salt can be made in a season, If the 
vork starts at the beginning of November, the salt will be ready by 
he end of the following March. By that timo it covers the pan ten 
nches to afoot deep. ‘I'o rake so large a mass of crystals and to 
eep brine enough in the pan is no easy task. ‘Iwo crops are some- 
imes made. The first ready in January is good in quality though 
mall in quantity. The second is larger but not so good as the 
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too quickly-formed hot weather crystals are uneven and hollow. 
The crystals of the best salt are nearly perfect half-inch or three« 
quarter inch cubes, clear and- bright, and so close-grained and 
hard that they stand travelling specially well, and will even bear being 
thrown on a stono-foor with considerable force without breaking. 
When the salt is ripe, itis scraped into long ridges and the water 
drawn off. After standing for a few days to drain, the salt is carried 
away in baskets and piled in heaps. If a second trop is to be 
made, the pan must be thoroughly dried, and the bed levelled before 
fresh brine is let in. Women and children help in carrying sali and. 
in loading it into railway wagons, but only mon prepare the pans 
and wells and make the salt. Tho tools are very rough but well 
suited to their purposo. From their form and the way they are 
fastened to the lift rope the earthen brine buckets, as soon as they 
touch the troughs leading to the reservoirs, tilt over of themselves, 
The spikes of the rakes, tough Labul twigs, are so arranged that the 
workman can, to suit the depth of salt in his pan, alter their length 
at pleasure, Tho lift is as simplo and useful a contrivance fon 
raising brine as can well bé devised, and. the way in which water is 
used for levelling the paus is very ingenious. 


Several difficulties in tho making of salt have lately come to light, 
In preparing fresh pans it has been found that brine or rather brine 
springs aro not spread over the whole Ran. The black clay and 
sand, which form the Ran’s upper crust and overlie the brine-bearing 
strata, are pierced in places by an) impervious yellowish-red clay, 
locally known as marud, and wherever marud occurs the true brina 
seems to be entirely absont. This clay, perhaps at some time 
driven up by volcanic force, has in several places been dug toa 
depth of over forty feet, and a Norton’s tube-well has then been 
driven in as far as it would go, but in no case was the clay pierced 
or a brine-spring struck. Its distribution is most irregular ; it does 
not ran in straight lines, but occurs here and there all over the salt 
works. Itshows no surface sign. A well may be dug and brine. 
found, but it is quite uncertain whether the clay will not be struck 
within ten feet on either side. Another risk lies in loss from blight, 
raich. The first symptom of blight is an opaque film on the top of 
the water at the sides of the pan. ‘This film gradually spreads over 
the whole pan ; the salt crystals become covered with small spikes 
and feel greasy to the touch, and after a time, unless the disease is 
checked, they break into small particles, and the salt is spoiled. 
The disease is caused by overconcentration of brine, and the 
consequent deposition of magnesia. Of the salts present in brine, 
sulphate of lime or gypsum is the least soluble and the first thrown 
down. Chloride of sodium or common salt is the next to separate, 
and after evaporation has ‘continued to a certain limit, sulphate of 
magnesium or Epsom salts and chloride of magnesium begin to fall. 
These salts melt very easily, and penetrating between the thin plates 
of the crystals of commion salt, cause them to separate and break up 
as the water dries away. ‘hey also give the salt an intensely bitter 
and very unpalatable taste, In the first season of the new works 
(1872-73) this blight caused much damage, It was found to be due 
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to the neglect of some of the workers to feed their pans regularly, 
and in the next year careful supervision very greatly reduced the 
evil. Where it did appear, the pan wasat once thoroughly drained, 
and the salt allowed to dry. A free supply of fresh brine was then 
let in and took up any chloride of magnesium that might have 
been deposited, and by keeping up a good head of water until the 
salt was ready, all danger of recrystallization was averted. Dust 
storms are another source of danger. Beginning early in May they 
come up almost daily, the wind raising from the crust of the Ran a 
dense fog of the finest salt and magnesium dust. As much of the 
salt crop as is not removed from the pans and stacked before the 
dust storms set in is lost. 


The average outturn of salt during the five years ending 1877 has 
been 34,894 tons. To remove this great store of salt the pans, each 
250 feet long by sixty feet broad, are arranged in parallel rows, 
with a railway siding running between each pairof rows. They are 

laced fifty feet apart with their.shorter sides towards the tramway. 
spaces rather more than ninety feeb wide between the pans and the 
sidings, the salt when removed from the pans is dried and heaped 
conveniently for loading the wagons. Between cach double row of 
pansaspace 450 feet wide is left for wells and reservoirs and for 
the spoiling of the waste water used in cleaning out the pans. Tho 
works are surrounded by guard-rooms four hundred yards apart, 
each of them manned by three watchmen. The corner rooms are 
larger than the others with a guard of four watchmen and a petty 
officer, In the centro of the works is a guard-house with an 
inspector and a patrolling party of one potty officer and six men. 


During the manufacturingseason the demand for salt is met straight 
from the works. The salt is loaded, into wagons at the pan’s side 
and taken straight to the stores or railway stations at which it is 
wanted. Atthe close of the season the balance of the salt crop is 
taken toa large store built on high ground about two miles from 
the works and approached by a long embankment witha gradient 
of one in fifty. To fill the store the trucks are run up this 
embankment, the line supported by wooden trestles and masonry 
work running through the store twenty-one feet above the ground 
level. In emptying the stores the wagons are run along low level 
sidings sunk in cuttings deep enough to bring the Hoors of the 
wagons on a level with the floor of the warehouse. By this means 
neither in filling nor in emptying the store has the salt to be hfted, 
an arrangement that compared with stacking the salt in heaps 
represents for each wagon-load a saving of Is. (8 annus). 

The minor stores at some of the chief railway stations are plain 
sheds standing on plinths raised 3} feet above the ground level, 
with doors on either sido so arranged that when a train of salt trucks 
is drawn up alongside there shall be a door opposite to each truck. 
Trucks can thus be discharged along the whole length of the stores 
without any loss of time. Both minor and main stores are divided 
into compartmenis, and an account is kept of the quantities of salt 
put into and taken from each compartment. Only a single 
compartment at cach store is worked at one time, and as it is emptied 
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its account is closed. A constant check is thus maintained on the 
officers responsible for the salt. 


Both at the main and minor stores the salt is weighed by truck- 
loads over weigh bridges before being taken up into the store. It 
is weighed out to purchasers over platform scales adjusted every 
morning and tested several times a day. Salt for consignment by 
railway is issued to the public at Kharéghoda only, and must be 
bagged in uniform quantities of 24 ewts. (three mans) perbag. This 
arrangement greatly aids the testing of the weighments made by the 
weigh clerks, and serves as a useful check against frand. A few bags 
can be taken out of a wagon at any station on the line, and the 
correctness of their weights ascertained without trouble or delay. 
The station-master at Khdérféghoda furnishes the superintendent of 
the works with a daily account showing the weights and destinations 
of salt presented to him for transmission by rail, and the superinten- 
dent personally examines all wagons laden with salt, before they 
leave the station. 


The salt is sold at all storesand railway stations between Kharéghoda 
and Surat at the uniformrate of Ss, 74d. (Rs. 2-18) for 82 pounds 
(the Bengal man). Stations without stores are supplied byacontractor 
who is bound to keep at each station a stock of bagged salt sufficient 
to meet alldemands. Buyers can cither take bags and all, or the salt 
only. They can, if they please, send their own bags to Khérdghoda 
and make their own arrangements for filling them, but they seem to 
prefer employing the contractor. The same contractor also provides 
bags, and despatches salt at fixed charges to railway stations 
in the Central Provinces, or he fills and despatches bags consigned 
to him for the purpose. Printed notices explaining all details of 
the arrangements and the selling price of salt have been distributed 
in every Gujarat village and published in the vernacular newspapers, 
and the assistant collector in charge occasionally visits each station 
and sees that the work is properly carried on. The contractor is 
prohibited from dealing in salt on his own account and so long as a 
large stock is kept at Kharighoda, as the right of limiting the 
quantities issued has beon resorved, there is no fear of speculators 
buying the whole supply through the contractor and holding it with 
a view to raise the price of salt. 

The following statement shows, forthe five ycars ending Ist June 
1878, the quantity, the distribution, and tho value of the salt produced. 
in the Khérdéghoda salt works : 

Kidrdghoda Salt Detoils, 1874-78. 


Ha Sau Soup. 
alt SS fe ie 
YEA. Pans. made, Local { Central {Ra ee Total realee 
Bet . 
os use. provinces: Malwa. 
Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tong, & 

1873-74 arr et 254 31,836 5945 6744 1048 13,737 68,324 14 
1874-75 Je vee 281 87,162 20,465 9638 949 21,052 126,677 3 
1875-76 se Sue 285 85,798 20,003 12,895 2275 35,263 294,943 19 
1976-77 ofl eae 260 31,612 18,638 12,750 2105 33,494 181,088 6 
4877-78 bie oes 245 38,069 19,273 18,918 3454 41,645 344,242 3 

otal |... | 174,468 | 74,415 | 60,945 | oust | 345,101 | 14889 5 
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Over a largo area in the west of Viramgém, chiefly in the villages 
of Jhinjhuvada and P4tri, earth is found suited to the manufacture 
of saltpetre. At the beginning of the century in these and the 
neighbouring Jhélavad, Limbdi, and Patan villages, saltpetre was 
made in large quantities.! But on the introduction of British rule the 
widespread peace and the cheaper supply from Bengal put astop to 
the Gujarét manufacture. The Vanids declared that, because of the 
murderous uses to which gunpowder was put, it was a sin to make 
salipetre, and in 1825 except a little, by Musalménsa of the Bohora 
class, none was produced.? In 1830 the Revenue Commissioner 
Mr. Dunlop made an inquiry into the cause of the failure of the 
manufacture, and by tho help of Mr. Vaupoll, a gentleman of much 
intelligence and knowledge, supplied Government with a full account 
of the processes employed and of tho state and prospects of the 
industry. The manufacture was then on avery small scale. The 
Vaéniés opposed the Bohords in their attempts to increase the 
production and a Parsi who had come to Dholera with pots and other 
tools failed from ignorance ofthe proper kind of earth. Still the 
natives were willing to mako ‘saltpetre and, if a demand arose, at 
a shilling for five pounds (Rs. 4 the man) an unlimited quantity 
might be supplied. Bengal saltpetre though a little dearer and 
inferior to the best local variety was even in Limbdi able to competo 
with it. Unless Government came forward as a buyer there seemed 
little hope of reviving the industry,® 


The mansefacturo is carried. on only during the cold season. Tho 
earth used, of a dark-red mixed with white, becomes whiter tho deeper 
it is dug. The richest patches are near villages in places frequented 
by cattle, When one plot is exhausted the workers change to 
another and keep moving so long as the cold season lasts, Excopt 
the alkaline earth and pure water nothing is used in the manufacture. 
The first process is to scrape off and gather the surface soil. When 
enough is gathered the earth is placed in large pierced carthen 
vessels called gola. Frosh wator is then poured on the earth till the 
vessel fills. And as it strains through, the salt water is collected 
into smaller pots, moria, placed below. These are again emptied 
into deep iron pans, kurév, holding from ten to twenty-five morids 
of the strained liquor. Thoso iron pans are set over a cowdung fire 
and as the contents boil and evaporate common sea salt forms and 
ae it forms is taken away in pierced iron ladles. The boiling gocs 
on till as the water begins to crystallize it thickens into a jelly. It 
is then in the ovening poured into shallow earthen vessols, kunda, 
and allowed to stand all night. Inthe morning the crystallized 
nitro is taken away and put inte bags. In this state, called chkudéra 
single or once washed from its large proportion of common salt and 


1 The villages and towns where the earth is obtained are Bhoika, Surval, Darode, 
Umbji and ee in the Limbdi district ; Bhadvana, Lakhtar, HalvAd, Chokri, and 
Kakreji in Jhdlavad, Jhinjhuvida and Patri in Viramgdm, and Sami and Munjpur 
near Patan. Mr. Vaupell 4, 30th Nov. 1829, 

2 Bom. Gov, Sel. X. 69, 

3 Mr, Danlop 251, 20th Jannary 1830, 
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other impurities, it is of no use. To refine it the saltpetre is again 
washed and purified in clear fresh water, It ig then termed bevda 
or twice washed, and though somewhat inferior to the Bengal variety 
is used for making gunpowder. After a third purifying it is called 
tevda or thrice washed. This the best saltpetre made in Gujardt 
is principally used in the manufacture of the finest gunpowder 
called ranjki or priming powder. Besides those varieties at Sami 
and Munjpur a kind called kali charged with alum is much used 
for fireworks. 


Ahmedabad pottery is better than most of the clay work of 
western India. The clay is shaped into many common and 
useful articles, toys, tiles, bricks, and pots for cooking and storing 
grain or water. To give the clay a light colour the potters uso 
red. ochre, ramchi, white-earth, khadi, and mica, abrak, Before 
being used these colouring materials are ground fine and mixed 
with water. White-earth keeps its colour, if, in baking, the smoke 
from the kiln is allowed to escape ; but if the smoke is kept back the 
clay becomes black throughout... Red ochre always keeps its colour 
and when mixed with white-carth becomes pink. Mica, abrak, is used 
to give a finishing touch of dull gold, . It is generally rubbed on 
before the wares are taken to market. A few potters glaze with 
litharge, mudirsing, a semi-vitrified oxide of lead. This is burnt, 
powdered, mixed with water, and rubbed on the article before it is 
put in the kiln, Burnt copper filings or scrapings coated with 
litharge give a greenish tint, Jars for clarified butter, oil, or pickles 
are sometimes covered with lac, At other times they are polished 
by rubbing them either with a pire of bamboo or with a string of 
agate pebbles. A few of the Ahmedabad potters are Musalméns, 
but the greater number are Hindus. The rural town and village 
potters make vessels for eyury-day use, stronger but not so well 
finished as those made in the city. ‘he pipe bowls, chalame, of 
Dhandhuka, Barvéla, Ranpur, and other villages bordering on 
Kathiéwar, are thought better than those made in Ahmedabad. 
Besides being sold in Ahmedabad at prices varying from 3d. to 1s. 
(2-8 annas), they are to some extent sent to Surat and Bombay 
and find a ready sale among all classes. 


Tho working in gold and silver is an important industry employing 
large numbers in all big towns and villages, especially in Dholka and 
Viramgim. The workers of the goldsmith or Soni caste are chiefly 
employed in making gold and silver ornaments, gold for the rich and 
aes gold part silver for the middle class, The chief ornaments are 

rooches, pins and combs for the hair, noserings, earrings, necklaces, 
bracelets, wristbands, finger rings, waistbands, and anklets. The 
customer either brings the goldsmith the metal in the form of coins, 
or buysit in bars from an assayer, choksi, The goldsmith has seldom 
any store of metal or of ornaments, and, as his fondness for cheating 
is a by-word, the customer generally sends some one to watch the 
goldsmith when at work, or gets him to come to his house and make 
the ornaments there. Of late years, more than used to be the caso, 
assayers have taken to keep ornaments in store. This change has 
to some extent lessened the demand for goldsmith’s work. 
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The making of gold and silver thread, used in brocaded silks and 
gold and silver cloth, employs a distinct class of workmen, Silver is 
cast into bars, about the thickness of the little finger and a yard long, 
and then reduced to wire, by a set of workmen called bar-drawers, 
pdsdténias, chiefly Kanbis by caste. To reduce the size of the rod the 
bar-drawer fixes firmly between two uprights a metal plate about 
six inches long by half an inch broad, pierced with about forty holes 
of gradually lessening size, The holes are smeared with wax and 
one end of the bar is beaten to a point fine enough to pass through 
the largest hole in the drawplate. The point is then caught in a 
heavy pair of pincers, and fastened to a strong chain which is passed 
round a wooden barrel three feet long and about a foot across, 
moving in a frame sunk below the level of the ground. From the 
outer edge of tho barrel, at either end, stands out a circle of wooden 
bars like the spokes of a felloe-less wheel. Laying hold of the ends 
of the spokes, by the help of their leverage the workman drags the bar 
through the holes of the drawplate, a matter at first of much labour. 
Asitis forced through the different holes the bar gradually stretches 
till, when all the holes have been passed, it comes out a fine wire. 
To make it into thread the wire is passed to the wire-drawer, tdnia, 
a Kanbi by caste who working after the same fashion as the bar- 
drawer, only with lighter tools and a finer drawplate, gonerally turns 
out six to eight hundred yards of thread from half an ounce (1 tola) 
of silver. So great is his delicacy of touch that if desired the tania 
can draw out half an ounco (1 fola) of silver into 2000 yards of thread, 
& feat all the more wonderful that for boring the holes in his drawplate 
the workman has no finer tool than the file-pointed end of an old 
umbrolla steel. Next, to flatten the wire, it is wound npon bobbins and 
handed over to the stamper, chapadia, generally a Kanbi by caste. 
Laying ten of the bobbins side by side in a frame so that the threads 
may roll easily off, he passes the threads through a glass ring fastening 
their ends to a reel held in his left hand. Slowly turning this reel 
he draws the threads gently through the glass ring and with a hammer 
held in his right hand, as the threads pass over a small highly- 
polished steel anvil, gives them quick sharp blows so unfailingly 
even that they pass on, of one uniform flatness. 


To make gold-thread, ingots of gold are melted and beaton into 
leaves about a yard long and two inches broad. With every care 
that all is clean, the leaf is pressed round asilver bar and bound to it 
with a strong hemp cord. The bar is then placed in a bed of live 
charcoal and, after lying there for about ten minutes, is taken 
out and beaten with a heavy hammer, After a second heating the 
bar is again beaten, and after a third heating, itis allowed slowly to 
cool, It is then ready to be made into wire and is drawn out and 
flattened like the silver thread. So thoroughly have the two metals 
been welded that the wire appears to be of gold, showing no 
sign of the silver, Before it is worked into fabrics the gold wire 
is wound on specially prepared silk thread. ‘To make this silk 
thread, two frames, one about three the other about eight feet high, 
are, in an open space, sct about thirty yards apart. The cross 
beams of each frame are furnished with sets of seven or eight 
wooden pegs. The workman, asia, generally a Kanbi by caste, from 
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a reel of silk held in his hand fastens the ends of the filaments to one 
of the pegs of the lower frame, and, walking along the open space, lets 
the silk gradually unroll, When the higher frame is reached the 
workman passes the threads over a peg, snaps them, and, froma fold in 
his dress, taking a small malet-headed spindle, fastens the ends of the 
threads to the stem of the spindle. ‘This he does for each of the 
seven or eight sets of pegs. ‘The threads, which at first hung loosely 
between the two frames, are now tightened by drawing the spindle 
heads towards the ground. Then by a sharp twist of the hand, the 
spindles in turn are set rapidly in motion until they work themselves 
up to the cross beam of the framo. The thread is then snapped 
from the spindle, the ends tied, aud the whole carried to the dyer. 
On their return the threads are again stretched and all roughness 
removed by rubbing them witha thin bright steel rod. The silk 
is then taken to tho gold-thread winder, vinéndr, and wound on 
a small heavy-headed spindle. The end of the thread is by the 
help of a hooked stick passed through a glass ring fastened in the 
ceiling, drawn down, and tied to the stem of a second spindle shaped 
like the first. The reel of gold wire is next placed where it can 
freely unwind and the workman, seating, himself on a high three- 
legged stool, fastens the end of the gold wire to the silk thread on 
the stem of the empty spindle, and with a violent rub along the 
calf of his leg sets it spinning with great speed. The thread as it 
winds is fed with gold wire until the spindle has twisted itself as 
high as the workman can easily reach, It is then drawn down, 
twist given to the silk thread, and the gold-thread spindle set 
violently in motion and as before another yard or so of gold thread 
is spun. These industries are found only in Ahmedabad. The 
workmen chiefly Hindus of the Konbi caste are steady, thrifty, and 
sober, though not overhonest. 


At rich and middle-class marriages and other rejoicings the 
lintels and side posts of the honse-door are covered with strips of 
yellow tin foil, To make this tin foil, blocks of tin brought from 
Bombay are hammered into leaves at the rate of sixteen scores of 
six-inch leaves to one pound, 40 tolés, of metal. To colour it yellow 
the leaf is laid on a piece of earthenware over a dish of live coal 
and smeared with yellow sealing wax. The leaves sell at the rate 
of 200 for 2s, (Re. J). They are used for ornamenting images of the 
gods, They sometimes have a rough pattern printed on them from 
a lead block. Except a few Musalméns the workers are Hindus of 
the Mochi caste. The industry is prosperous. 


To make gold foil, gold leaf is bought from a goldsmith and 
laced between sheets of fine leather, bound in the form of a small 
book: This book is placed on a stone and beaten with a heavy- 
headed iron hammer until the leaf spreads to about four times 
its original size. The leaves are used by Musalman beggars and other 
hemp-smokers. The hemp, ganja, is laid in the bowl of the pipe, the 
gold leaf is stretched across the mouth of the bowl, and on the leaf 
fireis placed. The foil is sometimes also plastered over sweetmeats, 
These workers, called varakgars or leaf makers, are Hindus chiefly 
Mochis and a few Musalmans. The industry is fairly prosperous. 
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Electro-plating is to a small extent carried on in Ahmedabad. 
The workers, called platers, rasdnids, are of the shoemaker, Mochi, 
caste. They plate with silver on copper, chiefly horse trappings 
for marriages. Formerly the copper was covered with silver leaves, 
but electro-plating has supplanied the old method, According 
to the old system, if a silver ornament was to be plated with 
gold, the silver was heated, taken out of the fire by the help of 
a pair of pincers and covered with gold leaf. The gold leaf was 
then worked into the inequalities of the article by a style pointed 
with Cambay carnelian. It was then handed over to another 
workman who with a finer style smoothed the surface and polished 
the gold. Never practised by goldsmiths, this work has always 
been in the hands of Mochis. The ornaments are brought by the 
person who wishes to have them plated. 


Tin-plating is to a large extent carried on in the city of Ahmedabad, 
and on a smaller scale in the country towns. The workers, called 
tin-platers, kalaigars, are Musalmdns; a fow of them are Hindu 
coppersmiths, Kansdrds. They plate with tin on copper and brass 
vessels for household uso,The method employed is very simple. 
The vessel to be plated is scraped with a nail-like iron tool, and the 
tin boiled and mixed with ammonia, navsiigar, is laid on with a cloth 
and then polished with sand andashes, This industry is prosperous 
as all Musalmans and Pirsis and most Hindus have their vessels 
tin«plated. 


To print gold and silver foil patterns on cotton and silk, the cloth 
is stamped with a deep-cnt, handblock dipped in gun. The cloth is 
covered with a layer of old or silver foil and then sharply rubbed 
by a polished wooden bar, mora, about eight inches long, an inch 
round at each end, and two inches round in the middle. In the 
middle on one side of the wood a hollow is made, and in it a large 
polished carnclian stono is set and fastened with plaster. The 
rubbing takes away the fuil from the surface of the cloth except where 
it has been fastened by the gummed pattern. ‘There the foil is so 
thoroughly worked into the cloth that it may be roughly used 
without giving way. This industry is ina fair condition, The 
workers are chietly Mochis. 


Another prosperous Ahmedabad industry, entirely in the hands of 
Mochis, is the making of ornaments for the gods. ‘The ornaments 
are of paper, cut into various shapes and covered with pieces of 
differently-coloured tin foil or the eye from a pencock’s tail feather. 
A great day for the sale of these ornaments is the Gokal Ashtami 
fair, the birth-day of Krishna in the month of Shravan (August- 
September). Anothor article much in demand on that day is enamel. 
For this work china is powdered fine, rubbed on pieces of heated 
metal, and meltiny with the heat forms an enamel, One of the chief 
enamelled articlos are gods’ eyes, almond-shaped picces of white 
enamelled silver with a black pupil painted in them. 

Large quantities of copper and brass articles are made in 
Ahmedabad, Besides the ordinary house pots and cups manufactured 
in most district towns, the Ahmedabad coppersmiths, Kansévés, 
make very graceful and delicately cut brass-screens, Their specialty 
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is the betel leaf holder, padndén, a small box of the most delicata 
brass tracery. Their wares belong totwo chief classes; of copper, 
domestic pots, boxes for keeping jewelry, and inkstands; and of 
brass, boxes for keeping sweets and spices, rings, lamps, idols, chains, 
bells, tongs, and betel holders, piéndins. Besides the Kansdrés 
whose special calling it is, some blacksmiths, Luhars, work in brass 
and copper. The raw material, both copper and brass, is brought from 
Bombay by regular metal dealers, Musalmans of the Shia or Dandi 
Bohora sect, and sold by them to the coppersmiths. Much of the 
brass is made in Ahmedabad by the coppersmiths from copper and 
zine in the proportion of four parts of copper to three of zinc. Ab 
present copper work shares in the general dulness of trade. 


Iron-ware articles are not made in any large quantity. The 
chief are knives and ficld tools, most of them made in the country 
towns, iron buckets and cooking vessels used chiefly by town 
Musalméns and Parsis, and nails, screws, hinges, and other things 
required for house-building, and locks made only in Ahmedabad and 
from it distributed over the districts, The iron brought from Bombay 
by Musalmén Sunni and Shia Bohora’and Hindu Vania merchants 
is sold in retail to the ironsmiths, Luhérs. The Ahmedabad 
Luhérs are a clever and hardworking class of men. Those of 
Modésa are famous for their easy-chairs and cots. The manufacture 
of hardwaro has suffered severely from European competition, At 
the same time the introduction of machinery has opened to Luhrs 
both in Ahmedabad and Bombay a wide and well-paid field of 
employment. 


Ahmedabad carpenters have long been famous for their skill im 
carving blackwood. Many of the ‘best have left Gujarét for 
Bombay. But in Ahmedabad the finest specimens of this class of 
work are still to be found, Next to the city carvers, and in some 
respects with an even higher local name, are the Dholera carpenters. 
This, before the days of railway, was the chief timber mart in the 
district, Here Luvana and Vania merchants bringing logs of teak 
from Théna, and of blackwood and sandalwood from the Malabér 
coast, sell them to the district carpenters, who work them up into 
chairs and tables, cots and cradles of English fashion, and into 
handsome well-finished brass-bound hoxes much sought after ii 
Kathiawaér and even im Ahmedabad city, 


Wooden bracelets are, to a small extent, made in Ahmedabad and 
in rather larger quantities in Mod&sa, Dholera, Dholka, Viramgam, 
and other country towns. They are worn by the lower orders of 
Hindu women and by poor Musalnén women of Hindu descent. 


In Dholera and still more in Modasa, the turning of cot and cradle 
legs.and small boxes is an aetive industry. The small boxes, dabbds, 
varying in size from two inches to one foot in height, and 18 to eight 
inches round, are used, the small ones to hold opium, and the large ones 
for women’s ornaments. ‘I'he Modasa boxes, the best in the district, 
are in demand from all parts of Ahmedabad, as well as from 
Kéthidwér. Modasa-turned cots are also sent to Ahmedabad and 
other towns, and used by rich and middle class Hindus and Musalmdns. 
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The turners of Ahmedabad, Dholka, and Viramgém also make cots, 
cradles, children’s toys, and, toa small extent, bangles. The cots and 
cradles are used by all classes, the bangles by high caste Hindu 
women. Almost all these articles are quaintly coloured with stripes 
of.red, yellow, black, and white wax. Cots, cradles, and children’s 
playthings find the greatest sale on the Gokal Ashtami fair in the 
month of Shravan (August-September). Except a few Musalmén 
families, the turners, Aharddis or Sangdédids, are Hindus. The 
Musalmén turners make to order and sometimes have for sale ready 
nisde chessmen and counters, nard or got. Turner’s wares are in 
good demand. The craft has not suffered by European competition. 


The spinning of cotton thread is a very extensive industry in 
Ahmedabad and other towns and big villages. The spinners are 
chiefly poor Musalmén and Hinda women, The thread, suf, is used 
by. native weavers for rough work. The raw material is the produce 
of the district, bought by cotton spinners from farmers and sold by 
retail or given to women to spin. The hand spinning of cotton 
thread has suffered much from the competition of European and 
stil] yore of local steam spinning factories. 


The weaving of cotton cloth is an important industry. At 
Rénpur a few Bohords and Téis weave from English yarn cloth of 
a rather fine texture, finding a ready sale among the surrounding 
Girésifés and Kathis. At Dholka from the same materials Hindu 
Khatris make women’s robes, sddia, of much local repute for stead- 
fastness of colour, and in Ahmedabad, although to a less extent, 
rich Musalmin, Momna, and Hindu Khatris make very good silk- 
bordered waist cloths, dioiis, robes, sidis, scarfs, dupathis, and 
smaller waist cloths, chaloids, which are sent to Gujarat, Bombay, and 
Khéndesh. With these and 2 few other exceptions the only hand- 
woven cloth is made by Dheds, a few of whom aro found in almost 
every large village. Much of this cloth is now made of English or 
local mill-yarn. Dhed-woven cloth, though from differences of 
shape known as khddi, chofil, and doti, is all of the same coarse 
strong texture. Since the beginning of British rule hand loom 
weaving has greatly declined. In 1820' English made cloth was a 
new article in Ahmedabad trade. But so rapidly did it make its 
way that by 1825 even in the best mart of the district the consump- 
tion of superior country made cloth had become very inconsiderable.4 
The coarse hand woven cloth on account of its much greater 
strength held its own with the cheaper sorts of Huropean eloth. But 
the produco of the local mills has greatly affected the demand for 
this class of hand woven goods. 


Though a large section of hardworking craftsmen are seen to 
have suffered from the competition between hand and machine 
looms, Ahmedabad has not allowed its old cloth industry to die 


1 Mr, Dunlop, 29th August 1820. : 
2 Bom, Gov. Sol. X. 60. A doctor Gilder, senior partner in the firm of Gilder De 
Jonza & Co. is said to have been the first to introduce Kuropean madapollams and 


varn into this part of Gujardt. Briggs’ Cities of Gujrashtra, 317, This class of 
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out. It has now (1879) four factories with engines of 250 horse 
power employing 2013 hands and paying in wages a yearly sum of 
about £19,777 (Rs. 1,97,770). In order of age these mills are (1), 
the Ahmedabad Cotton Mills Company opened in June 1861 with a 
capital of £65,400 (Rs. 6,54,000) divided into 654 shares of £100 
(Rs. 1000) each. The machinery driven by engines of 100 nominal 
horse power, works 14,740 mule and 7500 throstle spindles, and 
$03 looms. In 1877-78, 1,704,850 pounds of cotton were worked 
jnto yarn up to 20 8. count worth £17,772 (Rs. 1,77,720) and coarse 
waist cloths, dhotis, and long cloth worth £60,185 (Rs. 6,01,350). 
Jn 1878 about 900 hands wore daily employed and during the year 
£9225 (Rs. 92,280) were spent im wages ; (2) the Bechardds Mill, 
opened in June 1867, is the private property of Réo Bahddur 
Bechardés Ambaidas, C.8.I, The machinery, driven by engines of 
sixty-five horse power, works 15,000 spindles and 172 looms. In 
1877-78, 993,112 pounds of cotton were worked into Nos, 10 to 80 
water and mule twist worth £16,680 (Rs. 1,66,800) and into T-cloth 
and cloth for waistcloths and women’s robes worth £24,215 
(Re. 2,42,150), In 1878 about 500 hands were daily employed 
and during the year £5877 (Rs. 58,770) paid in wages ; (8) the 
Ahmedabad Ginning and Manufacturing Company, Limited, owns a 
spinning mill of 9120 mulo spindles driven by a steam engine of 
25 horse power. It was opened on 6th December 1877. The 
Company has a capital of £35,000 (Rs. 3,50,000), divided into 850 
shares of £100 (Rs, 1000) each. In the year ending 31st December 
1878, 720,000 pounds of cotton. were worked into 20 8. yarn worth 
£22,980 (Rs, 2,29,800), In 1878 about 250 hands were daily 
employed and during the ycar £2400 (Rs. 24,000) were spent in 
wages ; (4) the Gujarat Spinning and Weaving Mill was opened ‘on 
the 5th May 1878, with a nominal capital of £80,000 (Rs. 8,00,000) 
held in 800 shares of £100 (Rs. 1000) each. The machinery, 
driven by a pair of sixty horse-power engines, works 6400 mule 
and 5168 throstle spindles and 209 looms. From 5th May, when 
the mill was opened, to dtst December 1878 about 884,000 
pounds of cotton were worked into yarn 10 8. to 25 8. count and 
coarse cloth for dhotis and Jong cloth worth £11,909 16s. (Rs. 
1,19,098). During the same period 363 hands were daily employed 
and during the whole time £2272 (Rs. 22,720) were spent in 
wages. The cotton at present spun and woven in the Ahmedabad 
steam mills comes chiefly from Kéthidwdr, Viramgém, Kadi, and 
other Baroda marts. Small quantities are also received from the 
Broach district, There is some export to Bombay and Central 
India. But the bulk of the demand is local, for Gujarét and 
Kathiawar consumption. Except a few Bréhman men employed as 
bundlers, Vania mon as reclers and Kanbi men as weavers, the 
workmen are Musalmans, Kolis, Mardthds, Pardesis, Bavchds, 
Vaghris, Mérvadis, and other labouring classes. There are many 
Musalméns “ minders and piecers’” and variously employed. Both 
men and women are clever workers, but they are not attentive or 
regular in their ways and as a rule waste their wages. In the 
Rechardas mill one of the Kolis has risen to the position of an 
overseer on a monthly salary of £2 10s, (Rs, 25). The Mardéthé 
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and Pardesis are generally good workmen; most of them take to 
carding, ‘The class which of all others seems to benefit most are 
the Vaghris, Their condition was one of extreme poverty formerly, 
supporting themselves by begging. But whole families come to 
the factorios and many are now well off. Some families are known 
to have laid by money investing it in the purchase of ornaments 
and in building better houses. 


Dyeing is an extensive industry, following the lines of most rivers 
except the brackish Bhogdva, and the early-dry Bhddhar. Outside 
of Ahmedabad city the chief dyeing centres are Vaghpur and Oran 
on the upper course of the Sabarmati, Moddsa on the Maéjham, and 
Barvéla on the Utavli. Dyeing prevails also to a great extent in 
Viramgam and to some degree in Dhandhuka and Ranpur. In 
Viramgém pond water, and in Dhandhuka and Raénpur the water of 
‘wells dug in the Bhaédhar bed is used. The chief colours dyed in 
country towns are indigo, dark blue, and black; lighter shades are 
dyed in the city. Except a few city Musalmana, the dyers, rangrez or 
rangdrds, are all Hindus, generally of the Bhavsér caste. The 
industry is in a good condition, 


Calico-printing is a craft of some consequence in Ahmedabad, 
Viramgim, and Modésa, and to a tess extent in other country towns, 
The printed cloth is used locally and sent to Siam. Pareane there 
was a very large demand for Ahmedabad calicoes, but their place 
has to a great extent been taken by European prints. To print the 
cloth it is at first dirtied and thon washed either by the workmen 
themselves, Hindus of the Bhévsdr caste, or by washermen, dhobhis, 
and then dipped into the dye light or dark blue, black, or yellow as 
required. It is then driod=in the sun and by means of wooden 
blocks the design is printed on the borders, The Ahmedabad city 
Bhavsérs, numbering about 700 families, are a steady and hardwork- 
ing class most of them men of some capital owning from £500 to 
£2000 (Rs. 5000- Rs. 20,000). 


A steam print-work, started by a joint stock company at a cost of 
£25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000), was finished and opened for work in 1878. 
About a mile to tha south-west of the city on the left bank of the 
Sébarmati from which it draws its water-supply, the factory, in 
three separate buildings, has all the appliances of an English steam 
print work for singeing, bleaching, printing in four colours, 
drying, finishing, and folding. Its prints are said to be very good for 
simple patterns with one colour but not so good for two colours, 
Soon after opening the work was closed. But this was from 
some hitch in the management, not fram any failure or flaw in the 
machinery and it is expected before long to be again at work. 


Ahmedabad has long been famous for its paper. Thirty years 
ago (1848) about 800 men and boys were daily employed in the 
paper works. Ait present (1878) the number is estimated at 600, 
This oraft, like many other Ahmedabad industries, is a close 


1 The steam factory detaila have been kindly mupplied by Réo Bahddur Bechard4s 
Ambdéidas, C.5.L, who hag furnished information about the city manufactures, 
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monopoly. The workers are Musalm4ns, and the trade is 
regulated by an association called the paper guild, kdgdini jamdt, 
whose members are bound by common interest to keep secret the 
mysteries of their craft. The workers do not trade in paper. They 
are generally employed by rich Musalméns, chiefly of the Sunni 
Bohora sect. The average yearly earnings of a family, for the women 
work as well as the mon, vary from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-Rs. 200), 
The employer supplies the material, chiefly old bags and sacking, 
much of it brought by Vanjéris from Mérwar and mixed with pieces 
of damaged Huropean paper. The paper of which there are five 
kinds, sdheb-khani, khambhdti, mordadshahi, gdsia, and kharchi, is 
made in sheets from 17} to 294 inches long and from 16 to 27} 
inches broad. The price of a sheet varies according to size and 
quality from 4d. to 24d. (one pie to 14 awnas). Under foreign 
competition paper-making has of late years declined. At present 
(1878) Ahmedabad paper is used chiefly in Government vernacular 
registers, in native states, and by native traders, whose ways of 
book-keeping and book-binding require tough and closegrained 
paper. Besides over most of the Bombay Presidency, Ahmedabad 
paper goes to different parts of Central India, 


Snuff is made for local use at various places in the district, the 
best coming from Viramg4m, ‘This Viramgdm snuff is made from 
Nadiéd tobacco, mellowed by four years’ keeping. In making snuff 
the stalks are drawn out, the leaves dried in the sun, and freed from 
sand by shaking in a sieve and soaking in water from five to ten 
days. When mharoueely, dried, they are again beaten to dust by 
sticks and twice sifted through a coarse cloth, To avoid waste this 
pounding and sifting goos on in a closed house, and so trying is 
the dust that none but strong men can stand it. The cheaper suufis 
are made by grinding the leaf, stalk and all, in a mill. 


Besides in Ahmedabad city, oil-pressing is carried on chiefly in 
Modasa, Viramgém, and Dholka, each the trade-contre of a seed- 
growing country. The Modasa oil-pressers crush mahuda, Bassia 
latifolia, berrics for the Kapadvan] and Pardntij soap-boilers, and 
like the Ahmedabad oilmen send the oil of cheap gingelly seed, tal, 
Sesamum indicum, as far as east Kathidwar. Viramgam is supplied 
with castor and sesamum seed from the villages round, and 
with rapeseed from Patan, though since foreign demand has raised 
its price, little rapeseed is now locally ground. The surplus 
Viramgam oil goes to dhéldévdd.? At Dholka the raw materials 
are poppyseed, khaskhas, gingelly, and castor seeds. 


During the last fifty yearsa large soap-making industry has 
sprung up in Paréntij. The raw material is at hand and cheap. 
Fuel and mahuda, Bassia latifolia, berries are brought from the 
hilly country to the north ; soda, us, from Véghpur, a neighbouring 
village, and lime from near Modésa. Tt is ostimated that 74 tons 
(4000 mana) of oil are yearly boiled into 214 tons (12,000 mans) 
of soap. Most of the soap goes to Ahmedabad and from there some 


1This reverses the state of things in 1824, when oi] went from Kathidwar to 
Viramgam. Collector's Report, 12th May 1824, ’ 
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is sent to Bombay. This industry is chiefly in the hands of Sunni 
Bohoras. 


The leaf dishes nsed at caste-feasts are made by village Bréhmana, 
Of two kinds, plates, patrdvlis and cups, dadiyds, the dishes 
are brought into Ahmedabad in bundles of 200 plates and 100 cups 
and are sold according to size, the plates at from 3d. to 6d. (2-4 
annas) the hundred, and the cups at from lid. to 24d. (1-14 
annas). Made of the dry leaves of the khdkhar tree, Butea frondosa, 
fastened together with small slips of bamboo they keep fit for use 
for two years, This industry is confined to the Daskroi villages 
near the city, where only they find a sale. 


Of the silk products for which Ahmedabad was famous, both 
under its own kings and under the Moghal viceroys, some account 
has been given under the head of trade. The chicf excellence of 
Mhmodebad silk work lay in the bright colours of its plain silks, 
and in the strength of its brocade. Under the Maréthis (1755-1817) 
the silk, taxed when raw, taxed as it passed through each process, 
and again taxed when ready for sale, was so weighted in the struggle 
with foreign silk that its manufacture ceased to pay and almost died 
out.! During the first year of British ovcupation (1818)the import of 
raw silk amounted to 11 tons (800 Indian mans), during the second 
year it was 37 tons (1000 Indian mans), and in 1847 it was 109 tons 
(2955 Indian mans). In 1868 the next year for which returns are 
available it had fallen to 77 tous (2080 Indian mans) and in 1874 
had again risen to 100 tons (2703 Indian mans). Since then there 
has been another serious fall to 654 tons (1762 Indian mans) in 1877 
and 41} tons (1118 Indiau muns) in 1878. Several causes would 
seem to have combined to bring about this fall in the import of raw 
silk; the scarcity of silk and consequent high prices in 1876 and 
1877; the local high grain prices/and dulness of trade; increased 
foreign competition ; and a change in customs, the Gujardt and 
K6thiawar chiefs beginning to give up the use of brocades and the 
women of the Vania and Brahman castes taking more and more to 
Chinese instead of Gujarat silks.4 China is the chief source of 
supply, but aome silk comes from Bengal, some from Bussorah, and 
of:late years some from Bukhara, The silk is brought to Ahmedabad 
chiefly in Bhédarva and A’so (September and October) and almost 
entirely by rail. The importers called Tiigits are Hindus of the 
Leva and Kadva Kanbi castes and Vanids. Some of them are men 
of capital, owning from £500 to £20,000 (Rs, 5000-Rs, 2,00,000), 
who buy from Bombay dealers and give out the silk to Ahmedabad 


2 Mr. Dunlop, 28th December 1817, 

3 Records of the Collector of Ahmedabad. 

§ Bom. Gov. Sel. V. 82, 

4In addition to these the change in the ailministration of Baroda consequent on 
the fal] of the ex-Gaikwar Malhdérrdo has dealt a severe blow to the silk and cotton 
industries of Ahmedabad. The Gaikwar bought anuually, partly for the use of his 
palace and partly to be given in presents, silk goods including brocaces to the value 
of about £50,000 (five dékhe) and cotton goods, turbans, waist cloths, dhotars &. 
to the value of about £30,000 (threa Aikhs), The estimated profits out of orders 
were for silk goods about £5000 (Rs. 50,000) and for cotton goods about £3000 
(Rs, 30,000). Note by Mr, L F. Fernandez, Deputy Collector. 
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workmen, pay them for their labour, and sell the goods when they 
are finally worked up. Besides to these silk dealers and silk traders 
the making of silk goods gives employment to a large number of 
people, These workers may be divided into three main classes, 
weavers and dyers of plain silks, chiefly Hindus of the Khatri, 
Kanbi, and Bhivsar castes and Musalmans ; weavers of brocade with 
patterns wrought in the silk or woven with gold or silver thread, 
chiefly Kanbis and Khatris; and silk printers, chiefly Bhavsérs, 
Khatris, and some Musalmans, Between the time it comes to 
Ahmedabad in raw hanks and is ready for sale either as plain or 
brocade cloth, the silk passes through the hands of eleven separate 
sets of workmen ; the reeler, kiolndr ; the sorter, channdr, the spinner, 
kdntndr ;the warper, tinndr ; the raiser, uchddndr ; the dyer, rang&rt ; 
the sizer, pandr ; the heddle filler, rich bharnér; the joiner, sandhndr, 
the thread arranger, bhdnjni bharndr, and the weaver, vanndr. Thesa 
are almost all Hindus, Kanbis by caste. The reeling and sorting 
are left to women and girls; the other processes are done by men, 


On reaching Ahmedabad the first, process through which the silk 
passes is reeling. The pale-yellow hank of raw silk is placed on a 
bamboo cage about three feet round witha central rod about two 
feet long. The winder, generally a young girl of the Kanbi caste, sits 
on the floor with the bamboo cage on her right hand side, and in her 
right hand a reel to which the end of the hank is fastened. Setting 
the central rod of the bamboo cage against hor left foot she spins 
rapidly by twisting the end of the rod between two of her toes, and 
as the threads are set free winds them on the reel held in her right 
hand, 


As the threads of raw silk vary from coarse to fine, the different 
sorts have to be wound on different reels. For this purpose the reel 
of raw silk is handed over) to a sorter, chinndr, who has by her 
side five reels, one for each of the five varieties of silk. After finding 
its quality the sorter fastens the thread to its proper reel. Then 
pressing the full reel ngainst her left foot and allowing the thread to 
pass through her fingers, so long as its quality remains unchanged 
she keeps winding it round the recl in her right hand. When there 
is any change the thread is at once snapped and according to the 
quality of the next part of the silk a fresh reel is chosen. The sorter 
joins the threads with much neatness and speed by placing the two 
ends in her mouth and tying them with her tongue. 


When the silk has been sorted itisready to be spun. The spinner, 
kdntndr, after winding the thread from the reel on to a bobbin, 
transfers the bobbins to a machine corresponding to the throwing 
machine in European silk factories, This consists of two wooden 
frames about three feet high and 24 feet apart, one of them five 
and the other three fect broad, The broader frame work is 
divided by an upright wooden bar furnished on either side with 
alternate rows of seven pegs or pins placed parallel to the horizontal 
bars of the frame. On these pins the bobbins are placed, their 
threads being each carried through a separate glass ring set on the 
inner side of the frame, then through rings fastened to a light 
wooden square about two feet broad hung between the two chiof 
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frames, and finally fastened to separate bobbins, which in two 
parallel rows of seven each, are placed vertically in the bars of the 
smaller frame. Each of these three parts receives a distinct motion 
from a wheel about five feet in diameter, attached to the two chief 
frameworks by beams of wood and so forming with them one 
entire machine. A string placed on the tire of this wheel works 
the bobbins set on the horizontal pins of the inner and broader 
frame work; an arrangement connecting it with an endless rope, 
passed round that part of the nave of the wheel to which the handle 
is fastened, givos a slow transverse movement to the central wooden 
gquare, while a second rope encircling the other end of the nave keeps 
in motion the vortical bobbins of the outer frame. 


The threads are noxt handed over to the warper, tanndr. Under 
a wooden beam, with twenty rings let into it, is laid a tray with 
twenty bobbins, About four feet from the bobbin tray is the 
warping frame, tdna, two upright bars of wood about eight fect high 
and each with a row of nina pegs. The warper passing a thread 
from each bobbin through the rings under the beam, above the 
bobbin tray, and again through a-set of rings placed close together 
in a bar of wood about a yard long, fastens the ends of the thread to 
the lowest peg on one sido ofthe warpingframe, Then, taking in his 
left hand the bar of wood with the threaded rings, and holding a rod 
in his right hand, the warper walks in front of the frame and with 
the end ofhis stick passes the threads over and under the pegs, 
backwards and forwards, until enough has been drawn out to form 
the warp. 


The silk is then tied intoa large hank and handed over toa 
raiser, uchddndy, who stretchos out the threads and arranges them 
for the warp. Noxt the silk is sent to the dycr, raugari, who boils 
it in lime and soda, khar, steeps it inalum water for a night, washes 
it in the river, washes it a second time, and last of all dyes it. 


The dyeing over, the silk goos back to the ucihdnér to be dressed, 
and is next sent to the sizer, pindr, who stretches out the threads 
and stiffens them by brushing in a dressing of size. Next the warp 
thas to be made ready. ‘This includes three processes, heddle filling, 
joining, and arranging. The heddle filler, réch-bharndir, according 
to the pattern passes threads through the loops in the cords of the 
different heddles and among the teeth of tho reed, phani; when 
this has been done the joiner, sindhndr, fastens the ends of the warp 
threads to the heddles by tying the corresponding threads of the 
warp to those passed through the reed by the heddle filler, and finally 
through the whole length of the warp the bhinjnt bharndr arranges 
the threads in accordance with the position the joimer has given, 


Whon the warp is ready it is carried to the weaver’s house and 
the oom is set in order. The weavor, vanndr, sits in a hole about 
two feet square dug into the ground when the room is in the 
lower story, or in a wooden box let into the floor when he works 
in an upper room, Immediately before hin is the cloth-beam 
on which the woven cloth when finished is wound ; then the portion 
of the web at which the weaver is working; next the reed hung 
from the ceiling and onclosed ina wooden frame heavy enough 
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to force home the threads of the woof; and then the heddles 
varying in number according to the pattern, fastened to a beam 
in the ceiling and communicating with treddles worked up and 
down by the weaver’s feet, Behind the treddles are horizontal rods 
placed between the alternate threads of the warp to prevent them 
from becoming entangled, and finally there is the warp-beam on 
which the warp is wound. The whole is kept tight by being tied to 
a rope which, passing round a pulley in front of the warp-beam, is 
fastened to.a peg near the weaver’s side and can be gradually 
slackened as the web is wound in. 


To weave silks with borders, and to weave brocade, a more 
complicated arrangement of the loom is necessary. This apparatus, 
a kind of inverted heddlos, called the pattern naksh, is hung above 
tho warp immediately behind the heddles, tho other end of the cords 
being fastened to a horizontal band running below the warp. 
Like the cords of a heddle the naksh strings where they cross the 
warp have loops through which certain of the warp threads are 
passed. But instead of getting an up and down motion from 
treddles pressed by the weayér’s foot the naksh is worked from 
above. A child seated ona bench over the warp inserts a rather 
thick wedge-shaped bar of wood and by giving it a twist, draws up 
the cords attached to those of the threads of the warp which, 
according to the pattern, are at any time to appear on the surface 
of the cloth. The dosign, nuksh, is arranged by the weaver who 
adds to tho variety of the pattern by working different colours of 
silk into the woof, using also in the case of the richer cloths 
threads of silver and gold, The brocade weavors are generally 
Hindus of the Kanbi and Khatri castes. 


Silk is printed by knotting. To knot silk the undyed cloth is sent 
to a draughtsman, ehitwriir, who divides the whole surface into one- 
inch squares. Then it pocs to the knotter, hindhnari, generally a girl, 
who picks up a little of the cloth at each corner of the square and 
ties it into a knot, the number and position of these knots or rosettes 
fixing the character of the pattern. After being knotted, the silk is 
handed to the dyer, who dips tho whole into the colour required for 
the ground of the pattern, The knots are then unfastened and tho 
silk that was tied up in the knots shows in little white circles, where 
somotimes yellow centres are painted in. This is the simplest of 
the knotted patterns, In others, especially in the flower-garden, phul 
vddi, pattern many colours are used, In printing the flowor-garden 
the parts that are to remain white are knotted, and the cloth is dyed. 
yellow, then somo of the yellow are knotted and the cloth dyed scarlet. 
For the fringe some scarlet parts are tied and the rest dyed purple. 
When the printing is over the silk goes to the calender, bandhara 
or kundivéla, whore it is washed, starched, and damped with water 
blown in fine spray from the worker’s mouth, beaten by heavy 
mallets, kundi, and folded. The knotters besides middle and low 
class Musalmadn and Hindu women are Chunddigars, Musalméns of 
Hindu origin, a hardworking, sobor, and thrifty class. 


Of the three chief classes of silk goods, plain silks, brocades, and 
silk priuts, the plain silks are cither sold by Vani&s and Bohorés in 
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Ahmedabad shops, or sent to Kaéthidwir, Rajputina, Central India, 
Bombay, the Deccan, the Central Provinces, and tho Nizém’s 
dominions. Some are also exported from Bombay to Siim. The 
trade in plain silk goods has of late years suffered from European 
competition, and the prices and rates of wages are said to have 
considerably fallen. The brocades and cloths of silver and gold, 
chiefly used as state dresses and trappings for cattle, horses, and 
elephants, are by Vénia and Kanbi dealers called doshi vinids sold in 
Kathiéwér and Central India. Considerable quantities are sent to 
Bombay. The growing fashion at the courts of Gujarat chiefs of 
dcing away with the use of brocade has of lato considerably reduced 
the local demand. But they still find a good market in Central India. 
The silk prints are used chiefly for women’s robes and are by women 
of the higher classes worn in considerable quantities in Gujarat, 
KA4thiéwar, and Central India, 


Wool weaving is not an industry of much importance. In 
Ahmedabad and still more in many of the country towns, Bharvads 
and Dheds weave wool into-blankets and pack saddles. These 
articles have no special merit-and are-made chiefly for local use. 


Ivory working is carriod on only #0 a small extent. The ivory 
is brought from Cutch and Bombay, and in Ahmedabad and to a 
amall extent in Dholera, Moddsa, and other country towns is, by 
turners, manidrs, Kanbis in the eity, and Vanids and Musalmans 
in the country towns, worked into bracelets in the same way as 
wooden bracelets. No toys or other articles are made. Ivory 
bracelets are chiefly used locally by high caste Hindu women and 
by some Musalmén women of Hindu descent. Little goes beyond 
district limits. The trade is ina thriving condition, All who can 
afford it wear ivory bracelets for outdoor use. Even poor Kolis and 
other low-castes stint themselves toy buy these bracelets for their 
women, Six, threeon each arm, are generally required to be worn 
by each woman, and are worth from £2 10s, to £5 (Rs. 25-Rs. 50). 


One of the processes which has fallen into decay, and may be said 
to be all but extinct, is inlaying wood with patterns of mother of 
pearl. The work is to be seen on the wooden canopies over the shrines 
at Shah Alam and Sarkhej, and on stone in the marble tomb of 
one of Sultin Ahmad’s qucens. The simpler designs were formed 
by filing pieces of mother of pearl to the required sizo, and 
letting them into the pattcrn cut in the block of wood. The more 
elaborate designs were, with fragments of different coloured mother 
of pearl, worked into cement and laid on the surface to be 
ornamented. Of the coarser and commoner kinds of inlaying a little 
ig still used for the frames of taumburds, rubéls, and other guitars 
and violins. Noone row practises the finer forms of inlaying, and 
only one man supports himself by inlaying musical instruments, 


Leather working gives employment to a large class of people 
emled Dabgars, Hindus of the Mochi caste, and Musalméns. The 
chief articles are jars for holding clarified butter, made of buffalo 
skin, the thickest of west Indian hides, To make these jars, 
hollow clay moulds of the required shape and usually about half an 
inch thick are made in three soparate pieces, the hody, the neck, and 
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the rim, and are left to dry in the sun. A skin, fresh from the 
slaughter house, is for several hours soaked in cold water and lime, 
the hair and fatty matteris scraped off with a knife, and the skin 
spread on a stone or marble slab about two feet three inches long 
by eighteen inches broad. While still wet the skin is laid with the 
hand round the body of the mould, and pressed to it with a rough flat 
stone, ‘Three pieces are generally enough to make the first coat 
of the body of the bucket. Meanwhile the clay neck is fastened to 
the body of the jar with wet clay and a strip of leather is brought 
round it ; the joinings of the edges of the skins being filled with 
pulpy scrapings and odds and ends kept on wooden block close by, 
the skin is then smoothed over with the dabar,a flat leather-covered 
cloth stick ; the rim is then fastened on in the same way as tho neck 
and a piece of skin is rolled round a circle of clay and fastened to 
the neck with small leather shreds. Ifa specially strong jar is 
required a second and sometimes a third coat of skin are added ; 
paper ornaments, written addressos, and names, are often thrust 
under the outmost skin. Whon the jar is ready it is put in the sun 
to dry. It is then beaten. all.ovor with clubs so that the clay case 
is broken into fragmonts and can be poured out through the mouth, 
Asa rule the smaller tho bueket the thinuer is the skin. The work of 
making the clay moulds is generally left to the Dabgar women, The 
butter and oil jars besides being used all over Gujarat are sent’ 
to the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and Africa, Another article 
made by Dabgars is scales, téjya. Theso are made by stretching wet 
pieces of hide on clay pots, matkds. During the rainy season when 
the work of making leather jars is at a standstill, the Dabgars 
paint in oil colours and varnish common cotton umbrellas, Of 
late years (1874-1878) the great export of hides to Europe is said 
to have raised the price of leather; and:lessened the manufacture of 
jars and scales. 


There is a large mannfacture of shoes, Ahmedabad women’s shoes 
being thought the best in Gujarat. In Ahmedabad a shoemaker, 
mochi, makes saddles and bridles after the Euglish fashion. Hunting 
whips and shiclds are also made to a small extent, tho latter only 
to order. Buffalo and cow skin hides are also used extensively 
in spinning mills for straps and pickers. Somo of the shoemakers 
are Musalmans, tho rest aro Hindus of two chicf divisions, Gujardti 
and Marvadi Mochis, 


The changes of the last twenty years have, on the whole, been 
against craftsmen whose skill lies in special hereditary processes ; 
and in favour of those whose callings are more varied and general. 
Dyers, weavers, and paper makers are often worse off, while carpen- 
ters and blacksmiths are better off than before. Yet, except such 
special cases as the Dholka weavers and the Viramgim dyers, half of 
whom European competition has forced into domestic service and 
other callings, the artisans scatterod through the district have 
gained by tho wealth of late years spread among the lower orders, 
Thus in Dhandhuka, which may be taken as a fair type, it is thought 
that while three-fourths of the cultivators are in dobt, four-fifths of 
the artisans are froe from debt. To craftsmen, almost as much as 
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to labourers, their power of moving about has been a gain. Nearly 
every one of tho flourishing Dholera craftsmen is either himself or 
is the son of a newcomer. Thirty years ago there was only one 
family of dyors in Véghpur. Now there isa large community, 
Numbers of tailors go from Viramgém by rail to Ahmedabad and 
even to Bombay for the working season, returning to their homes for 
the rains when they prepare ready-made clothing for sale. These 
movements are the result not only of safo und easy roads but of the 
the spirit of personal independence so strongly fostered by the present 
administration. On the other hand besides the wider and fiercer 
competition under which in several cases their special skill has lost 
its value, their love of show and want of energy help to depress the 
artisan classes. It has been noticed (p. 111) how the guilds, 
mahdjans, with iron force keep back any attempt to introduce 
improvements for saving labour or making it more efficient. The same 
agency is unscrupulously used by majorities to keep the industrious 
and active few from rising aboye the common level. Bye-laws, 
breaches of which are punished by heavy fines, lay down the hours 
within which the building of a house shall proceed and the number 
of tiles or bricks which shall be turned out of each kiln. It is 
the result of the systematized tyranny of these corporations, and 
the want of energy and enterprize among their members, that 
though many artizans have marked mechanical skill none of them 
has risen to influence and wealth? 


1 Materials for this and several other parta of tho manufacturce section have been 
supplied by Mr, F. 5, P, Lely, C.8, 
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Txoven they contain settlements! of very high antiquity, the 
lands of the district are said to have been first brought under tillage 
by the Anhilvéda kings (746-1297)? In spite of their wealth 
and power, order and tillage would seem to have spread slowly. 
Till the close of the eleventh century, even in the centre of the 
district, large tracts remained in the hands of half independent Bhil 
chiefs.3 And it seems probable that, neither under the early Hindu 
princes, nor under the Muhammadan Viceroys (1290-1400), were 
the Rajput chiefs in the west, or the Kolis in the north and east, 
reduced toa position of more than half) submission and military 
allegiance. Chosen, early in the fifteenth contury, as the 
head-quarters of the Musalmain princes of Gnjarét, much of the 
district round Ahmedabad became directly managed crown land. 
Still the ontlying chiefs would seem, on payment of tribute, to 
have been, to a large extent, left, free to manage their estates as 
they chose. The Emperor Akbar (1572), satisfied with the tender 
of allegiance, was careful to leave their position unchanged. 
Except Gogha, all of its present lands were included in the district, 
sarkar, of Ahmedabad, Atthe same time Pardntij and Modésa in tho 
east, and Viramgém and Dhandhuka in the west, unaffected by 
Todar Mal’s survey, were loft to’ some extent in the position of 
tributaries.4 In the middle of tho cightcenth century, after their 
capture of Ahmedabad (1753), the Peshwa and Giéikwar found it 
convenient to continue the distinction between tho central and the 
outlying parts. Into the centre of the district a staff of Government 
officers, and a regular system of management were introduced, 
while the outlying chiefs were only called on to pay a yearly sum 
of the nature of tribute, and so long as they remained friendly were 
left in the free managoment of their territories.6 Until their 
transfer to the British in 1803, the position of the border chieftains, 
except that their tribute was gradually raised, remained unchanged.® 


1 Dholka. 2 Ras Mala, New Ed., 200, 
3 Raja Karan (1072-1094) defeated the Bhil chief of Asdval and founded a city 
called Karandvati, probably near the modern Ahmedabad. Ras Mala, 79. Sce belaw 


. 250, 
c 4 Todar Mal’s survey begun in 1579 (984 H.), and about twenty years later revised 
by Nawdb Shahdé-bu-din Schad: remained in force till the death of Aurangzeb 
(1707). Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. II. 1821, 678. 

§ The Mardthds considered Gogha among the settled districts, Viramgam was at 
first, a8 undor the Musalmins, considered part of Ahmedabad. Afterwards (1799) 
Govindray Gdikwar transferred all Viramgd4m, oxcept the head-quarters and Rénpar, 
to the unsettled or tributary country. Bom. Gov. Sel. CVI. 7. As Jate as 1814 
Chunval waa considered part of Kathidwar. Bom. Gov, Sel, CVL, 8, 

6 Bom. Gov, Sel. XXXIV, 57. 
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SECTION I.—ACQUISITION. 


Or the torritories that form tho district of Ahmodabad the western Chapter VITY. 
portions, Dholka including part of Sénand, Dhandhuka, and Gogha, Land 
came under British management in 1802 and 1803; and Viramgém, Administration. 
the rest of Sdénand, Daskroi, Pardntij, and Modasa, in 1817. The Acquisition 
first English acquisition was due to the conduct of the Bhavnagar 1308-1817,” 
chief. In the last years of the cighteenth century (1798), intriguing 
to gain a footing in the Dhandhuka estate of Dholora, he drove 
the proprietors to seek British protection. For four’years tho 
proprictors continued to urge the Bombay Government to take 
possession of Dholera and protect them from their neighbour’s 
aggressions.! With the view of improving their commercial and 
eventually their political intercourse with peninsular Gujarat, the 
offer was, in 1802, accepted and the cession sanctioned by the 
Géikwar, then the Peshwa’s farmer? In February of the same year 
(1802) the Bombay Government sent a Portuguese merchant, Sir 
Miguel de Souza, to examine their new possession. He was of 
opinion that without the farm of Dhandhuka, Réinpur, and Gogha, 
the cession would be of little yaluo. The farm was promised by 
the Peshwa; but before the close of the yoar, under the torms of the 
treaty of Bassein (31st Decomber, 1802) the districts of Dhandhuka, 

Ranpur, and Gogha were ceded by the Peshwa, and in tho following 
ear (February 18th, 1803) for the support of a subsidiary force, 
holka was handod over by the Géikwar.3 In 1817 (November 6th), 

in order to provide for the regular payment of additional troops, 
the Giikwér granted, in perpetual gift, tho Peshwa’s share in the city 


1 In the first year of management many proprictora following the example of 
the Dholera Girdsids offered to ecde their villages to the British, Col. Walker 
doubted the wisdom of accepting their offers, as in many cases the villagos had been 
held by the Raja of Bhavnagar and other superior chiefs. In Col. Walker’s opinion 
the Honourable Company’s profit lay in reconciling disputes, not in taking advantage 
of them, Ris Mala, 416. 

2The Gdikw4r'’s letter of sanction to the proprietors agrecd, that if tho 
tribute and rental to the Peshwa were regularly paid, the Honourable Company should 
have the governinent of the villages, people and til] them, manage the port, and 
hoist their flag. Thomas’ Treaties, 151. 

8 Aitchison’s Treaties, [V. 214. 

4 Aitchison’s ‘Troaties, IV, 231 and Preamble of Reg. ITI. of 1819. Some slight. 
change seems wanted in both of these authorities. Tho passage in Aitchison’s Treaties, 
‘Parantij and Peshwa’s share in Harsol and Modasa Panch Muhdls as follows; Mehma- 
dabad, &c.’ should run ‘Pardntij, Peshwa’s share in Harsol and Moddsa, and the Panch 
Mahdls, Mehmadabad, &c.’ In the Preamble the words ‘Peshwa’s share in the city of 
Ahmedabad, the Daskroi pargena, tho districts of Viramgém, &c,’ should run, 
* Peshwa’s share in the city of Ahmedabad and in the Daskroi pargana ac,’ 
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of Ahmedabad and in the Daskroi subdivision, Viramgém, Pardntij, 
and the Peshwa’s share in Harsol and Moddsa. Afterwards, by 
an additional article to the same treaty, in exchange for the lands 
of Dabhoi, Bhédarpura, and Savli, the Géikwdér ceded! his own 
shares in the city of Ahmedabad and in the Daskroi sub-division 


The territory acquired in 1802-3 remained under the Resident at 
Baroda till, on the 14th May 1805, it was inclnded in the charge of 
the newly appointed Collector of Kaira.? Onthe Ist of January 
1818, in consequence of fresh cessions of territory, Ahmedabad 
was made a separate district? In 1830 Kaira was reduced to be @ 
sub-collectorate and placed under the charge of the principal 
Collector of Ahmedabad. This arrangement continued for only 
three yoars when Kaira was again made, and has since continued, a 
separate charge. Since 1830 between Ahmedabad and Kaira a few 
village transfers have been made, and in Ahmedabad the 
grouping of villages in sub-divisions has from time to time béen 
altered. But except that in 1866 the Collector’s civil and criminal 
management of 116 Bhévnagarvillagos was withdrawn, the limita of 
his charge have remained unchangod. 


For fiscal and other administrairye purposes the lands are 
distributed among seven subedivisions, Of theso six are generally 
entrusted to covenanted assistants and one kept by the Collector under 
his personal control. The supervision of the district treasury is 
in the hands of an uncovenanted assistant styled the head-quarter 
or huzur deputy collector. These officers are also assistants to the 
Collector as district Magistrate, and those of them who have revenue 
charge of portions of the district have, under the presidency of the 
Collector, the chief management of the different administrative 
bodies, local fund, and municipal committees within the limits of 
their revenue charges. Under the supervision of tho Collector and 
his assistants, the revonue charge of each fiscal sub-division is 
placed in the hands of an officer styled mdmlatdér. These function- 
aries, who are also entrusted with magisterial powors, have yearly 
salaries varying from £120 to £300 (Rs. 1200-Rs. 3000). One of the 
fiscal sub-divisions, Pardntij, contains a petty division, peta mahal, 
placed under the charge of an officer styled mahélkari, on £96 
(Rs. 960) a year. Besides the above, there isin Dholera in the 
Dhandhuka sub-division, an officer styled thanddr on £96 (Rs. 960) a 
year, who exercises magisterial and othor administrative powers, 


In revenue and police matters the charge of the 448 state villages 
is entrusted to 487 headmen, of whom fifty-one are stipendiary and 
436 are hereditary. One of the stipendiary and jthirty-six of the 
hereditary headmen perform revenue duties only; forty-five of the 


1 Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. 233 and Preamble of Reg, III. of 1819, 

2 Reg. II. of 1805, See. V. 

3 Reg, IIL of 1819, Sec. III. The Khari river was made the boundary between 
Ahmedabadand Kaira, In the caso of villages with lands on both sides of the 
river, it was settled that the village lands belonged to the distrct within whose 
limits the village site lay, Bom, Gov, Rev, Rec, 45, Vol, IL, of 1821, 657. 
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hereditary attend to matters of police only; while fifty stipendiary 
and 355 ‘hereditary headmen are entrusted with both revenue and 
police powers. The headman’s pay, originally fixed with reference 
to the village revenne, varies in different villages from 12s. to £46 
(Rs, 6 - Rs. 460) and averages £5 14s. (Rs. 57). Besides the headman 
there are in many villages matéddrs, or signers, who may be chosen 
as headmen, and who receive a yearly sum of £533 (Rs. 5380) of 
which £210 (Rs, 2100) are mot by grants of land and £323 (Rs.3230) 
are paid in cash. Of £2805 (Rs. 28,050) the total yearly charge on 
account of village hoadmen, £886 (Rs. 8860) are met by grants of 
land, and £1919 (Rs. 19,190) are paid in cash. 


The village accountants, taldtis, who under the headmen keep the 
village accounts and draw up statistical and other returns, number 
in all 248, or abont one accountant for ovory three villages, each 
charge containing on an average 1870 inhabitants and yielding an 
average yearly rental of £326 (Rs. 3260). ‘I'heir yearly salarios, paid 
in cash, averaging £15 (Rs. 150), vary from £12 to £24 (Rs, 120- 
Rs, 240), and represent a total-yearly charge of £3849 (Rs, 38,490). 


Under the headmen and the village accountants are the village 
servants with a total strength of 1969. ‘These men are liable both 
for revenue and for police duties: They are either Musalméns or 
Hindus of the Koli, Bhil, Dhed, and Bhangia castes. The total 
yearly grant for the support of this establishmont amounts to 
£3530 (Rs. 35,300) being £1 16s, (Rs. 18) to each man, or a cost per 
village of £8 (Rs, 80). Of this change £2184 (Rs. 21,840) are met 
by grants of land and £1346 (Rs. 13,460) are paid in cash, 


The yearly cost of villago establishmonts may bo thus sam- 
marized: Villago patels, £2805 (Rs. 28,050); village accountants, 
£3849 (Rs. 38,190); village sorvants, £3530 (Rs. 35,300) ; total, 
£10,185 (Rs. 1,01,850) ; equal to a charge of £23 (Rs. 280) on each 
village, or 7'04 por cont of the entire land reyenuo of the district. 


SECTION II. — WISTORY,) 


The administrative history of tho Ahmedabad district falls under 
four chief periods. 

i. The managoment of tho carlicr possossions as part of the 
Kaira district, 1803-1818 ; ii. the administration of Ahmodabad 
from its formation in 1818 till the introduction of tho revenue 
survey in 1892; ii. the yoars of survey, 1853-1863; and iy, the 
period that has since passed. 


1 Materials for the Administrative Tlistory of Ahmedabad include Col. Walker's 
Reports 1804-1806, (Bom, Gov. Sel., New Series, XX XIX.); Mr. Rowles’ Reports 
1814, (Bom, Gov. Kev, Rec, 102 of 1815); Mr. Duntlop’s Reports 1819-1822, 
(Bom. Gov. Rev. Rees. 141 of 1819 and 45 Vol. IL, of 1821-22); Hon. M. Elphinstono's 
Minute 1821, (Fast India a aa Il}. 677-697); Mr. Williamson’s Reports of 1821 
and 1826, (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1821, and Gov. Litho. Papers, 149) ; Captain 
Cruikshank’s and Licutonant Melvill's Reports 1825-1827, (Bom, Gov. Sel. X. and XI.); 
Mr, Crawford's Jam:bandi Report for 1824-25, (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 117 of 1825); 
Mr, Rogers' Survey Reports 1854-1859 (Bom. Gov. Rev. Recs. 135 of 1858, 139 of 
1859, and Ahmedabad Collector’s Rec. 237 of 1856-1858); Captain Prescott and Mr. 
Pedder’s Survey Reports 1860-1863 (Bom. Gov. Rev. Reca. 91A of 1861 and 240 of 
1862-1864) ; and Mr, Peile's Télukdari Scttlement Report (Bom. Gov, Sel, CVL) 
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Much mixed with Peshwa, Géikwér, and Cambay lands, 
exposed to the raids of the unsettled Kathidwér tributaries; great 
part of the districts waste; the revenue realized by force; the 
unruly classes robbing and plundering at will; and the orderly 
inhabitants in a state of much misery; Dholka, Dhandhuka, and 
Gogha, when handed over in 1803, were most difficult to manage.) 


Compared with tho lands south of the Sabarmati their chief 
peculiarity was the large proportion of villages that paid the yevenue 
only under the pressure of military force. ‘he practice was to make 
over the sub-division, on a five or six years leaso, to a manager, 
kamévisdir. Those officers, seldom living in the district, took 
little interest in its welfare and rack-rented their charges, recovering 
large sums from cesses and fines. Under the manager were, in 
some parts, sub-divisional revenue officers, tho superintendent, 
desdi, or the assistant superintendent, amin patel, and the sub- 
divisional accountant, majaudéir; in other parts their allowances 
had been annexed and their offices abolished. Most settled villages 
had their headmen, and a few theiraccountant, telat, the headman’s 
servant, and thero were securities who, especially in Dholka, had 
raised themselves to be large land owners, zamindars, 


The villages were of throe classes; settled, rast’, whose rents 
civil officers collected; unsettled, mehnisi, which paid only under 
military compulsion; and mixed, which sometimes paid quietly, 
sometimes under pressuro.” Except in Dholka, where of 200 villages 
149 were cither altogcthor or partly settled, the villages were almost. 
entirely unsettled, mehvasi, In Dhandhuka 102 of the villages were. 
unsettled and one was peacefn) ; in Ranpur forty-five were unsettled 
and four peacoful; and in Gogha 145 wore unsettled and three 
peaceful. 


The people of the unsettled villages, who were also scattered in 
small societies in the peaceful villages, were Rajputs, Kolis, and Bhils, 
Among them, besides tho ordinary villagers, was a superior proprietary 
class, divided into three grades; a lower, who by sub-division, 
mortgage, and sale had lost: their land ; a middle, the proprictors of one 
village or of a group of villages; and an upper, who by aggression 
and by acting as protectors against common enemies, had risen to 
be the lords of considerable tracts of country. The lower or landless 
class, cultivators in name, earned their living chiefly as robbers 
and plunderers. The middle class, the holders of villages and of 
village shares, claimed to represent the original Rajput families who 
in Musalmén times were known as zasinddérs or proprietors. At 
the beginning of British rule, so much of their property as remained 
in their hands, was secured to them unimpaired. Liko other 


1 Dhandhuka passed from the Caikwar to the Peshwa in 175]. Between that 
time and its transfer to the Dritish, Vhandhuka was expused to the exactions of revenne 
farmers and the depredations of bodies of horse. ‘The villages fell in rnin and man 
of them were deserted, At the time of transfer soveral of the smaller landholders 
were anxious to be placed wnder the protection of some chief, Rag Mala, 415. 

2 A fuller account of the difference hetween settled, resti, and unsettled. mehudsi, 
villages is given at p, 8lof the Kaira Statistical Account. : : 
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proprietors, their shares were either held by a family in common, 
when the consent of all was required for its sale, or separately, 
when each holder was free to dispose of the land as ho chose. 
Their want of industry was the great difficulty in dealing with 
men of this class, Among them no profession was honourable 
but the profession of arms; no life was worth living but a life 
of indolence. Ignorant of the comforts of a settled life and liable at 
any time to lose all they possessed, they took no pains to gain 
wealth, or to bettertheirstate, During the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, when Moghal rulo was loosencd and Mardtha ascendancy 
not yet established, the failure of tho central authority to sholter 
them from the raids of freobooters and the exactions of their 
stronger neighbours, drove the owners of many villages to seek the 
protection of local chiefs. Sometimes the cession was in perpetuity, 
aghdt; sometimes for a cortain number of years, avad. In some 
cases it partook of the nature of a free grant, in others of a mort- 
gage for mutual convenience. In almostall cases only a share of the 
produce and a subsistence, jivdi, wasreserved for the original owner. 


Such of the landholders as ‘were able during those disturbed times 
to add to their estates aimed at becoming independent chiefs. 
Living in fortified villages; some of thom strengthened by large 
stone-built castles, they kept bands of armed followers, both foot and 
horse, to guard their porsons and villages, and to wage war on their 
neighbours. They managed their affairs and settled their disputes 
at their own will, and so long as they wero not hostile and paid 
their tribute, the paramount power never meddled cither with their 
foreign or their home affairs.’ 


The population of the quiet villages belonged to three classes, the 
labourers and artisans, the cultivators, and the village headmen and 
managers, ‘Tho village headmen had no formal emoluments; they 
made their position pay by sparing their own land when distributing 
the Government burden. The mass of the cultivators, though, 
according to the custom of the country they could not be ousted 
from their holdings, did not own their fields, but held them from the 
headman as the manager of the Government intorest in the village. 


Tn different parts of the district, but especially in Dholka, besidos 
the large Girdsia landholders, a body of men called Kasbatis or 
townsmen, the descondants of rich soldiers, had by lending monoy 
and acting as revenue securities raised themselves to be upper land-~ 
lords or middlemon.? Usoful asa set-off to tho Girdsids, the Kasbatis 
had been treated with much indulgence by the Géikwar, and some 
of them claimed tho right of settling for tho rontal of the villages 
under their management. About tho year 1750 they had gained 
power over villages by bringing them into cultivation, stipulating 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel, XXXIX, 51. The following details show the strength of some 
of these chiefs. In Dholka the Koth chief had 2000 militia and 150 horse ; the 
Gdngad chief, a constant force of 1000 men; the Bhavnagar chief, 7000 infantry 
and 500 cavalry. 

2 So great was their reputation that their protection was paid for by merchants, and 
they imprisoned or imposed billets on their dehtora without any reference to the 
Goverument, Mr, Dunlop to Government, 8th Sept. 1817, 
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that they should bo allowed to lease them at a fixed rent. When 
the lease fell in, it was renewed and instead of forcing the farmers to 
close all transactions connected with the former lease, the Gaikwar’s 
Government allowcd them to take bonds from the heads of 
villages for balances of revenue. In payment of these bonds the 
Kasbatis obtained lands and sometimes whole villages in grant or in 
mortgage. 

Tn unsettled villages the cultivators, besides birth and marriage 
fees, paid the superior landholdor one-half of their crops, or an 
average rate much the samo as that in force in quiet villages. Small 
sharcholders paid a quitrent varying in amount from ls. to Qe. 
8d., and in some cases rising as high as 8s, an acre, Village 
proprietors paid for their village a lump sum that was liable to bo 
increased and was subject to the levy of additional cesses.) Tho 
payment of the larger chiefs, though in namo a rental, jama, had 
much of tho character of a tribute and was enforced only by tho 
presence of troops. The amount was fixed by the chief’s power to 
resist rather than by his ability to pay; when the availablo force 
was strong, the demand was raised. 

Except that very many of the villages were in the hands of men 
of capital, who chiefly as surcties had come to hold a middle placo 
between the village managers and Government, the systom of 
realizing the revenuo of quict villages was the same as in Kaira. 
For cach village the amount was fixed by the district officers 
and the headmen, sureties wero) taken from the headmen, and 
they were left to arrange with the cultivators how much each was 
to pay. Except specially settled garden lands, the rents were 
fixed either on the basis of one-half share of the produce taken in 
money or kind ; or the rent was a money acreage charge, determined 
partly by the nature of the ground and the sort of crop grown, but 
mainly on the distance of the field from the village site? The 
revenuo was paid in two instalments ; in October, and in March or 
April. Buta considorable portion often lay over till July or August. 
Provision was generally made for lowering the demand, in the 
event of war or loss by a bad scason. Asa rule the system of dealing 
with men of capital and of forcing them to give sureties, secured 
the punctual payment of tho Government share. Village headmen 
unable to recover their rents from the cultivators, often sold or 
mortgaged portions of Government land. Failing an arrangement 
of this kind, the crops were attached, and when ripe one-half of the 
produco was kept for Government. Cultivators were seldom ousted 


1 The Mardth4s had added to theirdemands, Bom, Gov, Scl. XXXIX, 44-57; they 
also levied a Holi powder, guildl, coss, & dasara cess, and a chhapar or house cess, 
Bom, Gov. Sel. XX XIX, 19, 

2 The bigha rate was generally loss than the share rate, Rs, 4 to Rs, 6 instoad of 
Rs. 6 to Rs, 8, The examples of bigha rates given by Colonel Walker are, millet 
Re. 3-Rs, 4; pulse, Is. 4; ricc, Rs, 5- Rs, 10; sugarcane, Ra. 10-Rs, 20; tobacco, 
Rs. 8- Rs. 15; plantains, Re. 15- Rs. 20 ; vegetables, Ks. 6- Rs. § ; ginger, Rs. 18; wheat, 
if grown by well water, Rs, 10; if by rain, Rs. 5, Bom. Gov. é XXIX. 41, Mr. 
Dunlop says: In_ practice Akbar’s survey and rules were entirely neglected, 
Government extorted what revenue they could from headmen, managers, or farmers, 
without caring how it was raised. 
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ie he land ; but, except their tools, their property was liable to 
6 sold, 


For the future revenne management of the district, Colonel 
Walker was of opinion, that in villages belonging to the more power- 
ful chiefs, the system of collecting their tribute should not be changed. 
Government had probably no right to interfero in the management 
of these principalities. The chiefs were bound to pay their tribute, 
and to keep from breaking the peace, and as they seldom did ag 
they ought, a just cause would nover long be wanting for bringing 
them to more perfuct obedience. But in Colonel Walker’s opinion 
awar with the Rajputsand Kolis would cause much loss oflifeand would 
bring neither glory nor gain : ‘ At present,’ he wrote, ‘ we have the 
chiefs’ trust and respect in a very highdegree. An attempt forcibly 
to change their customs would rob us of their friendship, and 
if the attempt failed, we should bosides their hatred have thoir 
contempt. An acknowlodgmont of their submission as subjects 
should be taken. But no attempt should be made to raise the revenua 
demand. In unsettled villages without any acknowledged chief, 
the revenue should be collected from the cultivators or the village 
headmen, and not from one of thosuperior holdersorfrom asurety. In 
quiot villages, instead of the destructive system of farming, and the 
agency of middlemen with its disgraceful collusion and chicane, 
the Company’s servants should collect the revenue and so secure the 
obedience aud gratitude of the cultivators. Winally from illegally 
oe Government lands a largo increase of revenue should be 

rawn. 


During the first ten years, Colonel Walker’s advice to change the 
system of management as liftlo as possible, was carefully followed. 
For two years (1804-1805) the district remained under the charge 
of the Resident at Baroda. During that time except that the chief 
sub-divisional officer, kamdvisdar, ceased to bethe farmer of the 
revenue, the management remained unchanged, and police and justice 
were administered according to local usages and the principles of 
equity.1 In 1805 the district was brought under the charge of the 
Collector of Kaira and in the same year the British regulations and 
system of justice were introduced. These Acts contained no 
provisions to mect the special case of the almost independent chiefs. 
But as their followers did not attempt, by an appeal to the British 
courts, to interfere with the chiefs’ authority, the change in the 
chiefs’ position did not at first canso difficulty or hardship. At 
the same time tho introduction of British regulations was important, 
as it settled what at first was doubtful, that in proprietary villages 
soveroign authority vested in the Company.’ 


1 Reg. II. of 1805. res ; 

3 Colonel Walker found the Dholka chiefs ina great degree tre eri nearly 
on the footing of the Kathidwdr tributarics. Bom. Gov. Sel. XXXEX. 14, He was 
notantisfied that the Peshwa had jurisdiction over the districts and suggested that 
the Girdsida should, liko the’ Dholera proprietors, be induced to give up their 
jurisdiction, The question of jurisdiction was discussed at Jongth and the action of the 

mbay Government was in the end approved by the Court of Directors, Bom. Gov. 
Lotter, 28th May 1817: East India Papers, UL 717. The Thakor of Bhavnagar 
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The next points for decision were whether the Girdsids were the 
owners of villages and estates, and if so whether Government had 
a right toincrease their payments. In 1810 and 1811 Mr. Rowles 
the Collector of Kaira inquired at length into these questiona. 
His researches satisfied him that the Girdsids were proprietors.! 
At tho same time ho was of opinion that the Government demand. 
was not of the nature of a tribute but was based on aright to 
share in the village revenue. In support of this he showed that 
the amount paid by the Thékor of Limbdi had varied from year to 
year, and that ‘through the venality, remissness, and imbecility 
of persons charged with the maintenance of the rights of the 
sovereign,’ the Dhanduka landowners had since 1725 been able 
to reduce their payment to about one-half.4 Ho showed that the. 
Bhavnagar chief, though his right to the lands was no better than 
that of the smaller proprietors, was (1814) paying only fifteen 
instead of twenty-five percent.? Mr, Rowles’ views wero adopted. by 
the Bombay Government and the Bhavnagar chiet’s contribution 
(1815) raised by £1800 (Mts. 18,000). Another important change, 
introduced about the same,time (1812),-was the payment of Girdsias’ 
money claims from the Government treasuries. These claims were 
of less importance than in Kaira, A number of the payments, 
blackmail to the Kathiiwadr chiefs, ceased to be demanded when 
Kathidéwér camo under the Company’s superintendence. And as 
the burden was gradually lightened, care was taken to avoid any 
step that might give riso to the idea that the claims were just and. 
would be enforeed.® 


Though the country was not one in which any rapid improvement 
could be expected, the first ten years of British rule were not 
without good results. Boundary disputes, formerly settled by 
fights between several hundred armed men, had almost ceased ; the 
feuds of the different chiefs had been suppressed ; the Kathi raids, 
to a great extent, stopped ; and the peaceful demeanour of Girdsids 
and Kolis showed their contentment under the Company’s rule.® 
At the same time order was by no means well established. Among 
the Rajputs cases of sclf-ontlawry were common, and so strong 
was the feeling of insecurity that, long before nightfall, husbandmen 
were in the habit of leaving their fields aud seeking shelter within 
their walled or hedge-girt villages. There was still the risk of a 
Kéthi raid. Hach village had its outlook on some tall tree or other 


at firat specially oxempted from British jurisdiction, forfeited the privilege by 
misconduct in 1813, Bum. Gov, Sel, CVI. 11. Auother point of importance settled 
at an early date was that the right to levy transit ducs belonged to the Supreme 
Power and could be exerciacd by,no proprietor within the Company's territories, Goy. 
Res, 23rd Aug. 1815 ; Bom, Gov. Rev, Rec. 102 of 1815, 2302, 

1 Kast India Papers, TIL. 719. 

3 In 1811) they paid £2700 (Rs, 27,000) less for 100 villages than in 1725 they had 
paid for fifty-nine. East India Papers, TIL 720. 

3 Mr. Rowles, 23rd March 1814. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 102 of 1815, 2266, 

*Bom Gov. Despatch 17th April 1816. This decision was afterwards (14th July 
1819) approved by the Court of Directors, who held that the ripht of Government to 
increase the Girdsids’ tribute followed from the decision on the question of sovereignty. 
Girdsiis wore on the same footing as othor subjects, and their property was liable to 
® proportionate share of the public burdens, Kast India Papers, ILL 729, 

5 Hast India Papers, HY. 727. © Collector of Kaira, Aug. 20, 1808. 
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watch post, roady at the sight of a dust cloud to beat tho alarm. 
At the sound of his drum rose the cry ‘The Kéthisare coming.’ The 
men hurried in from the fields, the cattle gathered together, and 
the women roshed out to help them into shelter. Sometimes 
the Kathi horse were too quick for them. Then there was a 
compromise or a hard fight, the bravo Kanbiand Rajput frocly giving 
his life, as many a pilia or memorial stone along that border land 
shows, It was.most difficult to bring a criminal to justice, The 
people gave no help and _ sureties forfeited their bonds rather than 
surrender the culprit.!. In Gogha, in 1$14,? thore was an unceasing 
struggle between the cultivators and the proprietors. The 
proprietors exercised a haughty superiority over their inferiors,3 
the burdens were unequal and the husbandmen unsettled. Except in 
the Bhavnagar villages there was a goneral want of industry. Large 
fertile tracts watered by abundant streams lay waste, or were used 
only as pasture grounds.* 


The next six years (1814-1820) saw much rapider changes in 
management, The first was the appointment of village police headmen 
and of Govornment village.accenntants. Police headmen wero 
introduced over the whole district. This change greatly affected the 
position of the larger landlords, — Mither their former police authority 
was handed over to a village headman, or the proprietor was 
continued in the exercise of his powers, but only as the Magistrate’s 
agent. At the saine timo Government accountants were introduced 
into all the settled villages, and details of village management were 
collected. The inquiry showed a very uncqual assessment, and in 
some cases highly oppressive cesses. Theso cesses were consolidated 
with the regular rontal, and, where heavy, were lightened, And in 
some casos village committees, panchiyats, were chosen to assess 
the land at more equal rates. Government village accountants, 
though not appointed in Dhandhuka and Gogha, were in Dholka 
introduced into the unsettled, as well as into the settled, villages, At 
the same time the Government demand Was greatly increased, the 
share left to some proprietors being limited to twenty per cent 


1 Ham. Des, of Hin. I, 693, 2 Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec, 102 of 1815, 2272. 

8 «Since 1814,’ writes Mr. Lely, ‘the relations between proprietors and tenants have 
greatly changed. J have heard (1878) _an_old Girdsia complain bitterly of his loss 
of position. Formerly, he said, one of the lower classes a Koli or Vasvdya, on the 
marriage of his son would not dare to. put the bridegroom on a horse and parade him 
round the villago with music, A very respectable cultivator might scat his son in 
acart, but the horse was kept for BrA4hmans, Vanids, and Girdsids, Now-a-days 
whoever can get a horse rides it. Formerly, not even a Vania would dare to come 
inside the Darbar (the home and premises of the Girdsia) smoking a pipe. He would 
lay it aside befors entering. It was thought unbecoming for the lower classesto smoke 
any where in the village except in their own houses; and if a Girdsia caught one of 
them in the street with aliaka; he would break it to pieces. Now even the loweat 
will smoke in the Darbar courtyard with impunity, for if the Girdsia turned him 
ovt, he would go away and break hia own head and charge the Girdsia with robbery. 
The result would be arrest for the latter and consequent ruin, for even an hour 
in jail is held to be fatal to the honour of a Girdsia. Formerly if a Kanhbi, or even a 
Vania, trimmed his whiskers or tied his turban in martial Rajput fashion, or if he 
wore an ankle ring or a sword he would have had his clothes pretty soon torn off 
his back and himself probably well kicked. Now one does not know a Vaghri from 
a Kanbi, or a Kanbi from a Sipshi, and a Dhed may twist his mustachios and swaggor 
about with the sword of a Girdsia.’ 

4 Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec, 102 of 1815, 2273. 
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of tho village revenue. Tho judicial system would also seem to 
have begun to press hardly on the upper class of proprietors. ‘Tho 
Koth chief, at the beginning of the century in command of 150 horse 
and 2000 foot, was imprisoned for neglecting amagistrate’s summons ; 
and the chief of Patri, who once for two months resisted the attacks 
of the Gdikwar’s army, was thrown into jail, because he could not 
pay debts contracted during the time of his independence. In 
addition to these changes, all tending to depress the upper class of 
proprictors, in some of the seasons before 1820, the district suffered 
from excessive rain and frost, and the people from an attack of 
pestilence! and from the raids of various freebooters. These 
misfortunes in many cases made the payment of the Government 
demand difficult, and forced many respectable proprietors? to contract 
debts, and live in a state of poverty, wholly dependent on their creditors. 
While they complained of the great changes in the Government 
demand, they disapproved of fixing it at @ certain share of the crop, 
as thoy feared that if Government had a share, they would insist on 
part management of tho village, In the case of the Bhévnagar and 
Limbdi chiefs, leases wero,, in 1816, granted for seven years, and 
during that time their villages are said.tovhave greatly improved. 


In spite of the depressed stateof the proprietors steady progress was 
(1814-1821) made in the western districts. Scanty as the population 
was, oxcopt grazing grounds for their numerous cattle, the only 
waste lands were low-lying tracts, very hard to till, and when 
cropped, yielding avery small return, rom the tilled lands, cotton, 
barley, and grain wero exported in considerablo quantities from 
Dholera, Bhavnagar, and Gogha, 


Tho thirty-five years, from the formation of the Ahmedabad 
district in 1818 to the introduction of tho revenue survey in 1853, 
form two periods; one from 1818 to 1830, a time of progress ; 
the other from 1830 to 1852, a time on the whole of depression, At 
first tho scasons wore unfavourable. In 1819, the year of the great 
earthquake, and again in 1820, excessive rain was followed by most 
destructive frosts; and durmg the next threo years the rainfall 
was very scanty, and the crops, especially the rice, failed. At 
the samo time tho riso of produce prices benefitted cultivators and 
greatly encouraged tillage* The advance, at first rapid, was 
checked by a great fall of prices in 1827 and the following years, 


1 Seo below, p. 218. 

2 The'proprietors, gdmetia, are described by Mr. Williamson, 1826, aa a large respect- 
able class of people, not likely to do much for the good of the country, conspicuously 
ve a zeal and with small means at their disposal, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 17 of 

3 Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 17 of 1821, 2, In 1820 the rains were the heaviest on 
record, Wells overflowed, and between tho carthquake and the rise of water many 
became useless, The cold weather crops promised well, but in January in the course 
of a night were shrivelled and blackened by frost. In 1822 the rice crop failed ; 
1823 was a season of short rainfall and failure of rice crop; 1824 was a bad season 
with a failure of the later monsoon. 

4 The average rupee price of Indian millet, jurdr, was fifty-three pounds for the 
five years ending 1825. In 1826 the price fell to eighty-one pounds, and from that 
to ninety in 1827, and 100 in 1828, 
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Daskroi, Viramg4m, and Pardntij when ceded by the Gaéikwér in 
1817 were, oxcept the central lands of Daskroi, in a most depressed 
and disordered state. In Viramgdm, so little was the Géikwar’s 
agent feared, that in 1816 shortly before its transfer, the chief of 
Panur carried off from Dholka 230 head of cattle, and refused to 
givo them up, cxcept under an order from the Peshwa, In tho 
north-east the chiof canse of disturbance was the organized 
class of plunderers known as Chuvdlia Kolis. Noither cultivating 
themselves nor letting others cultivate, the common peoplo lived 
by plunder, and great part of the chief’s revenue was derived from 
a share in tho booty. Surrounded by thick, strong, almost 
unpassabloe hedges, they lived in populous mud-built villages divided 
into wards, ws, cach ward with a sheltering hedge and a chief of 
its own. Their whole territory contaived about fifty of these villages 
grouped into four estates, Bankhora, Dekvada, Chunval, and 
Kukavi, each with a head and about six under-chiefs. Tho headmen 
were the Government agents for collecting tho revenue, and 
had considerable influence in the country, levying transit dues 
on all goods passing through their territory. In the Peshwa’s 
time they were nominally. under the Viramgdém manager, and in the 
Géikwéyr’s time, under Kadi, But the amount of their contribution 
was gonerally fixed and realized by the commander of tho troops. 
If in the slightest degroo offended, till remissions of rent and other 
concessions were granted them, they roved over the country as 
ontlaws. Impoverished on the north-cast by the Chuvalia Kolis, 
Viramgim had on the west for years been exposed to the attacks 
of Khosids and cther freebooters, ‘Though well supplied with 
ponds and reservoirs, the people were fewer, and the tillage scanticr 
than iv the west. Except close to villages, for nearly thirty miles 
between Viramyim and Jhinjhuvadn, there was not an acre of 
cultivation, Viramgdam protected by its walls was the only 
prosperous place in the wholo sub-division? 


Of the eastern cassions, Pardntij and Harsol were in 1819 described 
as flat and open, the soil light and sandy, the chief produce 
millet and pulsv. Moddsa and Bayad were rather more hilly and 
almost entirely covered with brushwood. The soil was in many 
places extremely good. Coarse rico was grown in the rains, and in 
the fair season, watered wheat and barley. This territory, once rich 
and well peopled, had by neglect and misrnle beou brought to great 
poverty. The towns of Pardntij and Modasa had lost much of their 
former prosperity, and except a few, with some well built houses, 
the villages were very poor, generally only a cluster of miserable 
huts. Of the whole number -seventy-one, or 37°5 per cent, were 
waste.? Oppression and insecurity wore driving people away, and 
tillage was decrvasing, The Kolis were very turbulent and much 
given to plunder. ‘The Géikwar’s officors had scldom the means of 
punishing them, and had generally to purchase their forbearance. 


1 Bom, Gov. Rev. Ree. 17 of 1821, 37-54, 

2 Tn Pardntij of 102 villages twenty-three were waste ; in Moddaa, thirty-two of 
fifty-two ; in Harsol, teu of sixteen ; and in Bayad, six of nineteen. Bom. Gov, Rev, 
Ree, 141 of 1819, 2047, 
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When the revonue collecting forco came, the Kolis ‘leaving their 
villages rotired to inaccessible hills, and camo back when the army 
was gone, Sometimes joining together they resisted the whole 
Gaéikwir army, occasionally with success. Under the name of 
ghasdina they extorted many cesses from the quiet villages, carrying 
off their cattle if they refused to pay. Their villages wore populous, 
but with very little tillage, as tho greater number of the people 
lived entirely by plunder, ‘The headmen of the quiet villages 
were indebted to town Véniis, in many cases so deeply that they 
had little chance of freeing themselves,} 


The central Daskroi lands, though to a less extent than the outlying 
parts of tho district, had suffered from misrule. ‘The city of 
Ahmedabad and its neighbourhood were ina most disturbed stato. 
Every night there were attempts at robbery and the country round 
was infested with bands of pluinderers, both mounted and on foot. 
The population was scanty, and more than a half of the Government 
arablo land was waste” Though no sudden improvement could be 
looked for, much relief was viven_by putting a stop to the old system 
of hired revenue securities, manotiddes, and instead of hired 
securities, letting one respectable man or village be surety for 
another. By this change the people were alinost entircly freod from 
the burden of providing sceurity. 


In Viramgam and Pariintij order was soon established. In 1819 
a rising of the Viramgam Chuviilia Kolis was at once put down, The 
chiefs were made to enter into cngagements backed by binding 
securities, to give up their rude independence, to behave as peaceful 
subjects, and to help the police whenever their aid might be 
called for. Atthe same time their transit dutics were abolished, 
Government accountants were introdueed into their villages, and their 
income reduced to twenty percent of the village revenue. With the 
establishmont of order immigration began. The new comers, partly 
strangers, partly former inhabitants, seemed active and intelligent. 
Some progress was soon made. But with so scanty a population no 
great development could for years bo expected. 


No difficulty was found in scttling the Pardntij Kolis. They 
agreed to receive payment of their money claims from the Govern- 
ment treasuries instead of direct from the quieter inhabitants, and 
to pay Government a sum £202 (Rs. 2020) in excess of their former 
contribution. In the quict villages instead of through sureties, 
the settloment was made with the headmen. This required much 
persuasion as the headmen, who were deeply their debtors, feared 
that this change would draw on them the sureties’ enmity and end 
in their ruin, So under-peopled was the district, and so much of 
it was waste, that in many villages no one could be found willing to 
undertake the management. Jueascs were accordingly granted in 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev, Ree. 14] of 18T9. 2046-2063. 

2 Kast India Papers, IIT. 672; the figures were 59,030 biyhds tilled, 68,038. waste. 
Twenty villages ucar Ahmedabad had houses but no people, their lands were tilled 
by the servants of city Vinids, Mr, Williamson, 3lat August 1819, 
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a number of cases. The results were most satisfactory. People, 
some of them old residents, others from neighbouring states, flocked 
in ; traders came back from the Deccan and the Konkan; wells 
were dug or repaired, and other improvements were made. In spite 
of occasional paug robberies, order was established, and as carly as 
1820, the gencral quiet and safety was the common talk of tho 
villagers.! 

Tn spito of this improvement so backward was the district that 
Government felt that some time must pass beforo it could show 
many signs of prosperity. Their leading instructions to the district 
officers were 10 be active in collecting information ; to do what they 
could to provent the causes of evil; aud to wait for a timo of fuller 
knowledge before undertaking great changes. 

Under tho revenue system in force during tho early years of 
British rule, the district executive stalf consisted of the Collectov, 
an European assistant, and six kanutvisddrs,? the Collector's agonts 
through whom settlements were made, the revenue realized, and 
most of tho district statistics collected. Under its kamdécisddér 
each sub-division, except’ Dholka, haidats revenue superintendent, 
desdi, its accountant, wutjmuddr, aad most of them amin-patels or 
assistant desais. The wiin-patel, not hereditary but chosen from 
the patels, was entrusted with almost all produce examinations, 
the deséi was a valuablo cheek on the famteisddr, and the 
sub-divisional accountant was yery useful as the head of the village 
accountants. 


Few villages had tho full staff of officers and servants, but as a rule 
there were several headinen, an accountant, faldti, and village 
watchers, verluniis, dhardsaniis, rdvanids, and huvsldirs3 Thore 
were also carpenters, blacksmiths, barbers and torch bearers, potters 
and water carriers, Dheds who took away, skinned, and ate carcasses, 
and Olgands, or Bhangids, sweepers and guides. Some villages had 
their hereditary priests. Tho villago servants were sometimes paid 
in land, sometimes in grain. Among them tho hoadmen gained least 
by the changes under British rule. They had no grants of land and 
had Jost the power they formerly enjoyed of freeing themselves 
and their frionds from tho payment of revenue. Village expenses 
such as templo charges, tho support of strangers, and sometimes an 
allowance to the headiman for attendance at the Collector’s office, 
used to be mat by villago taxes, veris, lovicd by the headman, 
This practico, as liable to abnusc, was stopped and the amount 
when examined and approved was deducted from tho village 
revenue. Ina few cases the villagers defrayed the oxpenses by a 
voluntary contribution. 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 17 of 1821, 29-67, By the end of 1820, 29 new villages had 
been established and 12 deserted villages leased. 

2 Tho sub-divisions were Daskroi, Dhandhuka, Dholka, Gogha, Pariutij, and 
Viramgam. Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 45, Vol. IL of 1821, 659, 

3 In Viramgim the handlddrs, meesengers, on Rs. 6 a month, whe looked alter the 
boundaries aud prevented encroachments, are spoken of ag particularly useful in a 
grazing country where disputes about grazing lands wore commun and often ended in 
bluvdghod, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 17 of 1821, 51, 
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Villages were of two classes, Government, khdlsa, and proprietary, 
girdsia. Of the proprietary villages some account has already 
been given. In Government, kidlsa, villages the sharehold 
system had either never been common or had broken down under 
Maratha exactions. A few sharehold, pitiddri, villages, chiefly 
in Daskroi remained and efforts were made, in some cases with 
success, to revive the system. In sharehold villages, the 
shares wero, as in Kaira, fixed either by Government or by the 
sharers. The sharers were mutually responsible for the revenue, 
and though, as a rule, when one of them failed to pay the rest made 
good his share, the system occasionally broke down. A defaulting 
sharer might regain his land, but be had first to make good any 
deficiencies. In each share the cultivators and even the village 
artisans were the sharer’s men, dsimis. They were supplied with 
houses and helped in other ways and so long as they paid their rent 
seom to have had the right to remain on the land. Shares were 
saleable. But they were seldom sold till they had fallen into a 
state of mismanagement. In police matters the police patel 
generally worked through the sharérs. Villages of this class were 
sometimes leased to speculators: And though this generally resulted 
in destroying their special constitution, im some cases the sharers 
arranged with the farmer to keep alive the distinction of shares. 
Except the very few held under the sharehold system, all 
Governinent villages were simple, seja. 

The Government demand from the large landholders was so far 
a tribute that its amount did uot, depend on any special inquiry 
into their revennes. The payment was in each case fixed from year 
to year on a rough estimate of the value of the estate. The tenants’ 
rents were fixed by the custom of the country. They were generally 
a certain sharo of the crop taken in kind. 

Tn sharehold villages, except on the rare occasions when they 
were handed over to a revenue contractor, the rental was settled 
with the body of sharers. Varying to some extent from year to 
year the amount was in any scason fixed by the state of the crops. 
To find the tillage area, the village accountant aud headmen together 
inspected the village, undfor every field made a return of the area 
and the sort of crop. With some reductions for village expenses 
the total gave the whole village rental. The statements were not 
always correctly framed, and had to be checked by tho assistant 
superintendent, amin-patel,and the Government manager, kamdvisdar. 
Ti the area or value of the crop seemed more than in the last year, 
the Government demand was raised, if less it was lowered, Except 
when the system broke down, the sharers were jointly responsible 
for the rent. The whole sum was divided among them according to 
the share each had in the village. Each was free to recover what 
he choso from his tenants. But from the scarcity of population the 
tenants were on the whole well used, paying as a rule little more 
than the cultivators of simple villages. The sharer’s chief source of 
profit did not lie in rackrenting his tenants, but in the better class of 
tillage mado possible by his advances and accommodations. 


In simple, seja, as in sharehold villages, the rental was fixed by 
an examination of the crops. When the amount wassettled, the 
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Collector arranged with the headman, or with a revenue contractor, 
to become responsible for its paymeut either for one year or for 
a term of years. Ifa lease was granted, the revenue contractor 
engaged to collect the rents according to former custom, not to 
alienate Government land, and to add to the tillage area, so as, at 
the end of hiy lease, to hand over the village in a better state 
than he found it. Any further sum he was able to raiso, the 
contractor was ullowed to keep. When for any reason the ordinary 
arrangement with the headman or contractor fell through, the 
revenue was, under tho Collector’s supervision, gathered piecemeal 
from the husbandmen by the village accountant. 


The rental was in all cases bascd on the right of the Government to 
a certain share in thecrop. This share varied with different crops and 
with different harvests from one-half to one-sixth, or even one-cighth, 
The amount was either a share of the crop or a money payment 
estimated on the value of the Government share. It was generally 
fixed by a village committee, panch:iyat. Mr, Dunlop was inclined tc 
think the nominal rate very often Higher than the land could afford 
to pay, and thit under such circumstances cultivation was possible 
only because Grovernment failed to realize their supposed share, or 
because along with the bighly taxed land, rent-free or quit-rent 
land was held.1 The husbandmen paid only on the land under 
tillage. Fallows, except when they formed part of a distinct holding, 
khéta, or of a village share, were never taxed. If he dug a 
well or banked a rice field, tho cultivator was for a term of years 
allowed to hold the land without a rise in rent. If a landholder 
thinking his land overtaxed, complained to the Collector, an 
inquiry was made into the quality of the soil, If tho manager, 
kamdvisdér, thought a reduction necessury, he reported the case to 
the Collector, by whom orders; qwere) passed. The scarcity of 
population was the chief safeguard against over-asscssment. When 
a cultivator thought himself more heavily taxed than his neighbours, 
he could always move to another village, Besides the land 
assessment, there were many cesses, verds,? the chiof of them a 
plough cess averaging about £2 (Rs. 20) a plough, though 
Bréhmans, Bhars, and others paid less. The large landowners, ana 
the village headmen and contractors who were responsible for the 
rental of entire villages, would scem to have paid in money and 
in instalments ‘Hither without or after an estimate made by the 


1 The private or alienated Jand generally paid some quitrent. Tn reassessing 
lands when the specially taxed parts were lowered to the normal level, a personal cess, 
auddiu, of one-third of the ordinary rental was fixed on the alienated land, East India 
Papers, III. 692. ? . . 

2 The cash cosses, verds, were of two kinds, those levied on cultivators and those 
levied on artisans and traders. Cultivators paid besides a plough cess, from which in 
some of the Parantij villages the whole demand was recovered, a cattle cess, a water- 
bag cess and a house cess, the rates being in many cases specially heavy on quit 
and rent-free lands, Among non-cultivators, herdsmen had to pay a cattle cess, 
traders a charge on dealings and sales, and those not otherwise taxed had to pay 


a caste cess. . 
RY Bonk Gov. Rev, Rec. 45, Vol. I. of 1821, 705. I6 does not secm certain that 
the rule about instalments extended to the paymonts of large landholders, 
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landholdor himsclf, one of the native district revenue officers examined 
the general stato of tho village, and mado a rough estimate of the 
produce. Comparing the estimate with the past year’s payments, 
the Collector fixed tho rental for the next season. If a proprietor did 
not pay his rent, and.if he failed to make out a case for remission, 
his village was attached and managed by tho Collector, Men 
of this class generally took from the cultivators a share of their crop. 
In other cases they required security from tenants through their 
agent or Vania, and kept rnaning accounts with the cultivators, 
If their tonants disputed their demand or failed to pay, the 
Collector took the samo steps on behalf of the proprietor or 
contractor as he would have taken on bebalf of Government ina 
directly managed village. 

Indirectly managed villages tho rent was collected by instalments, 
at dates fixed according to the time the crops were likely to come to 
market. Grain payments wero collected in the village threshing 
floor, and the shave was cither estimated by the Government agent, 
or was actually weighed in his presence! In lands held under the 
cash acro-rate, biyhoti, system, the village accountants kept a 
register of each cultivator’s: fields. Whilo the crops were standing, 
a revenue officer, with two or more houdmen, went to tho cultivator’s 
field, and saw that the arca under tillage wereed with the area shown 
in the accountant’s books. After the accountant’s calculations were 
made and checked by tho subordinate vevcnue oflivor, the Collector, 
or one of his agsistants, in présenco) of tho headman of tho village, 
examined the estimates, compared them, aud gavo every opportunity 
for checking their correctness. In -amost cases tho headman of the 
village agreed to bo responsible for, aud to collect tho village 
revenuc. If he was unwilling or was a man of bad character, the 
collections were made by the Governinent officers straight from the 
cultivator, In all cases to protect tho cultivator, tho accountant 
was bound to keep a record of the amount due by each villager, 
and, forall payments, reecipts were passed by the head of tho village. 
Formerly the practice prevailed of requiring security before leave 
was given to cut theerop. Tho security was generally a man of 
capital, who in return for the accommodation charged tho villago a 
heavy rate of interest. [n 1529 to free the cultivators from this 
burden, Mr. Dunlop arranged to take tho surety of one respectable 
cultivator or of one village for another. When a cultivator failed 
to pay his rent, tho first step taken was to billet messengers or 
horsemen on him, If this failed, the debtor was sometimes thrown 


1 Bom, Gov. Teev, Ree. 45, Vol. TI. of 1821, 705. Ju Viramgdm quict villages, the 
revenne was always taken in kind, the shares varying from one-half in the more settled 
and richer to one-third in the poorer: Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 45, Vol IL. of 1821, 42, When 
the grain was ready to be ent, or after it bad been cut, the headiman and accountant, 
with two or more respectable headinen from other villages, went to each field, and 
estimated the value of its crop. If tho cultivator agrced to the estimate he might 
eut or take away hiscrop. Whe thought the estimate too high, the grain was taken 
to the village threshing floor, threshed, and the Government share fixed by weighing, 
Any cultivator might, on paying its valuc, keep the Government share of the grain, 
If not disposed of in the village, the Government grain was taken to the chief 
sub-division town and suld under the management of the hamndviskir, 
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into prison, But such a course was rarely necessary ; in the three 
years ending 1821, tho number of persons placed under confinemont 
averaged less than nine. Distraint of property was unknown.? 


The establishment of Government village accountants, and tho 
interference with the management of proprictary villages, were 
somewhat too rapidly pressed on. When Mr. Elphinstone, then 
Governorof Bombay, visited the district in 1821 (April), he thought the 
results in some respects unsatisfactory.? In his opinion the Rajput 
chiefs and landlords should, as faras possible, be left im the position 
of tributaries. Their payments might be raiscd onco im stx or seven 
years, but this should be done only when tho proprictors could afford 
it. No accountants should be appointed and no inquiry should be 
made into the produce of their estates. ‘(he contributions of some of 
the smaller landlords should be reduecd ten per cent. 'The law courts 

‘should, as far as possible, dispense with the personal attendance of 
the chiefs. In inquiring into old moncy claims, the circumstances 
under which the debts had been contracted should be taken into 
consideration, and, insteadof scizinga chief’s person, part of his 
land should bo taken, avnd-either bandcd over to the creditors 
or managed by tho Collector. In police matters tho chiof of 
Bhavnagar should bo madg a special commissioner for tho Gogha 
sub-division, and without the, to them, somewhat degrading title of 
mukhi patel, the services of the proprietors shonld, as far as 
possible, be secured, Dholka and other fusbitis should ho treated 
in the same way as the Rajput proprietors. ‘Iho accountants should 
be taken away from theirevillages,-aud their estimated share of 
the village revennes be mised ten per cent. ‘They should bo 
made responsible for the tribute, and for the maintcuance of public 
order. In judicial matters the proprictor might, if necessary, be 
called on to furnish security and ba forced ta give up stolen 
property aud offenders. But he should be under nono of the 
regulations applicablo to police patels, and it should rest with tho 
magistrate what offenees to notice, No serious crimes should be 
passed over, and in all such cases the chicf should be called on to give 
up the criminal. If the demand was not complied with, it should 
be enforced by a billet and daily fine. Obstinate neglect might bo 
punished by apprehending the chief, and resistance by attacking him 
asa public enemy. Serions complaints against the chief should bo 
examined by the Collector; if apprehended, the chicf shonld be mado 
over to the criminal judge. Chiefs habitually enilty of connivance 
at plunder, might be deposed and imprisoned, and their office mado 
over to another membor of the family. Civil justice should in 
most cases take its course. But, in some villages, complaints should 
first be made to the magistrate, who should docide whethor to send 
the defendants to the courts or settlo the dispute by arbitration. 
As regards tho management of Government villages, tho Governor 
did not object to Mr. Dunlop’s practice of, on ro-assessing 
alienated lands, imposing a one-third share of the ordinary 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 45, Vol. II. of 1821, 669-719, 
* East India Papers, 111. 677-697. 
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demand. He had little doubt that Government had the right to 
resume land illegally sold and mortgaged by village headmen. At 
the same time, as part of the revenuo paid by Government lands 
was really drawn from alionations, to resume grants would derange 
assessments, and would cause much disgust and disorder. Village 
accountants, though somewhat suddenly introduced, had worked 
well, Tho letting of villages to the highest bidder, unavoidable 
while their resources were not known, was hurtful to the villages 
and should bo discontinned. Mr. Dunlop was anxious to 
introduce a system of six to ten-year leases. Of this proposal Mr. 
Elphinstone did not approve. No leaso could safely bo granted 
till the village facts wero known, and all pressing unevenness of 
rates and fraudulent withholding of Government dues were corrected, 
Even then a lease could not be safely granted to a speculator 
or toa headman. It did not suit a cultivator without capital. The 
only case in which a leaso was likely to work well was a sharehold 
village with a large body of sharers. 


Tn spite of the changes he found it necessary to propose, Mr. 
Elphinstone was of opinion that tho district had been well managed. 
As in Kaira, the upper class of landholders, the mon of capital, and 
the district officcrs, had suffered; the revenue had in some cases 
been straincd to the highest pitch; and the strict process of the 
civil courts had caused much loss and hardship to debtors. Still 
order had been established ; crime im great measure put down; and 
the revenue collected without distraint, and with scarcely any 
imprisonment. The influx of settlers from other districts seemed to 
show that the peasants were not too heavily burdened.' 


As in Kaira, one of tho most important measures, in the early years 
of British rule, was the survey.of the, district. This included the 
preparation of maps ; a minute inquiry into the resources and condition 
of cach village; and the settlement of boundary disputes. From 
the village statistics for each sub-division, a momoir was prepared, 
giving full details of the people and of their modo of tillage. 
Beginning in 1820, Daskroi was surveyed between April 1820 and 
December 1822; Dholka betwoen January 1823 and May 1824; 
Pardntij, Modasa, and Bayad between Decomber 1824 and March 
1826; and Viramgim, which remained unfinished, was apparently 
begun in 1825. The survey was limited to tho quiot or Government 
villages.? No details aro available for the districts of Dhandhuka and 
Gogha, or for the proprietary villages of Pardntij and Viramgdm. 


Exclusive of the large mass of details that illustrates the character 
and cost of tillage, the following shortly summarizes the account 
of the state of each sub-division at the time of survey. Perhaps 


1 East India Papers, ITI. 686. Mr. Elphinstone mentions 1300 families coming from 
Kadi. Such numbors came that the Gdikwar’s agent complained that their districts 
were suffering. Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1821, 16,17. In 1821, 73 new villages, 
12 in Daskroi, 20 in Viramgim, and 41 in Pardntij were established. Bom. Gov. Rev, 
Rec. 17 of 1821, 119. 

2 Bom, Gov. Sel. X, and XI. 
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the most convenient order is to begin with the central Daskroi sub- 
division, then to describe the eastern Pardntij and Modasa territories, 
and to end with Dholka and Viramgém. 


The lands included in the 146 Daskroi villages, surveyed between 
1820 and 1822, were, with the exception of a barron salt tract! in 
the south-west, rich and well tilled. The spaces round the city 
were given up to vegetables, In the south were very fino rice 
villages, and to the cast large fruit-treo groves and stretches of 
high tillage. Order was well established. ‘The Kolis, belonging to 
the 'Talabda tribe, were quiet and easily managed, willing to till to 
the best of their knowledge and mcans. There were no chiefs or 
large landlords. The alicnated area, including cleven villages, was 
33°84 per cont of the whole arable land, Of the 135 Govornment 
villages, 117 wore oceupied, and though tho sites of the othor cightecn 
were unoccupied, their lands were tilled. Excopt two held sharohold, 
all were managed simply.2 Of the whole area of arable land 58°24 
por cent was under tillage, and on an average to cach squaro milo 
were sixty-three houses, 207 souls, 156 horned cattle, twenty-two 
ploughs, and seven carts. The: average net revenue per acre was 
about 6s. to 9s. (Its. 3-Rs, 4-8). The villages were large and 
the houses tiled, three-fourths of them brick-bnilt. But tho 
peoplo had lately passed through a scvere strain, and wero 
‘miserably dependent’ on money Jenders. The land revenue, 
which had risen from £26,352 (Rs. 2,63,520) in 1815 to £51,738 
(Rs. 3,17,380) in 1822, fell in 1823 to £28,618 (Rs, 2,86,180).8 
The original system of assessment is said to have been crop- 
division, one-third to Government and two-thirds to the 
cultivator. Then Todar Mal-(1590), without entirely doing away 
crop-division, brought in a money ncre-rate, biyholi, fixed partly 
on the kind of soil, partly on tlie crop. Tho Mavrathds (1755-1817) 
showed littlo respect cither to the crop-sharo or the acre-rate 
system. Holding the village headmen responsible for the whole rental, 
thoy left them to distribnte the amount as they chose. Partly from 
the unsettled state of the country, partly from the heaviness of the 
Marétha demand, all definite system in collecting the revenue 
ceased, The crop-share remained in some villages ; acre-rates were 
ja force in others; in a third group crop-shares and acro-rates 
wore mixed, and in a fourth the revenue was chiefly collected 
in cesses. Whon the district came under English management 
(1817), as nothing was known of their resources, villaves wero 
on two or three year leases offercd to the highest bidder, ‘The 


1 Arablo lands sometimes suddenly became salt, Aadr, and after remaining salt 
for one or two years again recovered their sweetness. In Mr. Williamson’s opinion 
(1826) stagnant rain wator was the cause of saltuess, Gov, Litho, Papers, 149, 2, 

2 In 1824 an effort was made to revive the sharchold system in some of the 
nineteen villages in which it had broken down, fut the healmen refused, saying 
thoy had no capital, Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree, 117 of 1825, 24, 

8 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 115. The details are 1815, £26,252 ; 1816, £29,107; 1817, 
£23,715 ; 1818, £27,682; 1819, £23,500 ; 1820, £30,069 ; 1821, £30,502 ; 1822, 
£31,738 ; 1823, £23,618, Bom. Gov. Sel, X, 115, 
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headmen unwilling to give up their management bid high, and tho 
speculators, satisticd that the villages had hidden resources, bid 
against them. In their rivalry sums far beyond tho fair village rentals 
were offered. Tho result was much pressure and complaint. Tho 
lease systom was given up and in its stead money acre-rates wero 
introduced. But the change was brought in gradually, and at the 
time of survoy the forms of assessmont were most varied Asin 
Kaira, great part of the acre-rates were fixed in 1819-1820, a time 
of high agricultural profits. But tho following years wero less 
prosperous and remissions had to be granted. The character of tho 
change made will be scen from the following example. In the 
village of Barcja, under tho Maratha system, in 1819-20 the cultiva- 
tors of alionated land paid acre-ratos of from 2s. to 8s. (8 as.- Rs. 2 a 
higha), and tho cultivators of Government land paid on the early rice 
crops a little moro than half the produce, and on the watered cold 
weather cropsa third. Besides this the cultivator had somo money 
payments to mako, on the ground of cart hire to market, and an extra 
levy, méngna. Tho dry grains paid a moncy rate varying according 
to the soil from 8s, to 12s. an aero (Rs. 2 - Ry. 3 a biyha). Then there 
were cesses on most classes.of traders, artisans, and cattle-keepers not 
cultivators, Tho new assesstnont of 1820-21 on the samo village, 
was, in alienated lands, from tho ownors, tho former rates, and from 
cultivators not owners, one-third of tho regular assessment ; from 
Government lands, on the ram or carly rice crop, for the best land 
£2 As. (Rs. 22) an acre (Rs. 11 a biyha), for the middling £2 (Rs, 20), 
and for tho poor £1 12s. (Rs. 16); for coarse rice 16s. (Rs. 8) ; for 
cold woather wheat from 12s. to 16s. (Rs. 6 - Rs, 8). Of cesses, 
verds, £42 148, (Rs. 427) wore paid by Vanids, £1 8%. (Rs, 14) by 
Jogis, 16s, (Rs. 8) by Rabiris, and 14s. (Rs. 7) by a Bohord’s shop. 
A hearth, chula, tax of 4s. (Rs. 2) was paid by husbandmon ; from 
1s. to 7s. (Re. 4 - Rs. 33) by oilmen; 1s. to 5s. (Re. 4 - Rs. 24) by 
rico-pounders ; Is, 6d, to 2s. (12 as, - Re. 1) by markot gardeners ; 
5s, (ts, 24) by Kolis; 4s. (Rs. 2) by trackers; a 1s. (8 as.) tax por 
hoad on milch buffaloes, puchhi vera, or tail tax, on all but cultivators ; 
a tax of £10 8s, (Is, 104) on the Dheds for sweeping the village 
threshing floor ; £2 (Rs. 20) from the Vania for weighing grain, and 
£2 (Rs. 20) on cattle grazicrs for manure. To the survey officers 
tho rates scemed too high, and proposals were made for lowering 
thom. In Captain Cruikshank’s opinion irrigation was the chief 
want of tho district. To holp irrigation he suggosted that the rates on 


1In 17 villages the land was divided into holdings, khdtds ; in 48 an acre. 
rate was levied ; in 12 the crop was shared ; in 41 the system was mixed, partly share 
partly acre-rates ; and in 18 besides other assessment, a plough cess was levied, 
Alicnated lands, when tilled by thoir owners paid their former quit-rents, when sublet, 
one-third of the full Government rate was recovered from tho tenant, Bom. Gov. Sel, 
X. 110-111, 

2 The rice bigha rates varied in one group of villages from Rs. 2 to Rs. 9; in 
another from Rs. 4 to Rs. 11, and in a third from Rs. 8 to Rs. 14; millet and other 
dry grains varicd in different groups from 8 as, to Re. 1, from Re. 1 to Rs. 3, und from 
Rs, 4 to Rs, 5; sugarcane varicd from Rg, 13 to Rs, 22, and from Rs, 15 to Ra, 80. 
The plough cess varied from fs, 2 to Rs. 40. Bom. Gov. Scl. X. 110, 111. Captain 
Cruikshank proposed to reduce the rates on the best Jand from Rs. 11 to Rs, 9, in 
sccond class land from hs, 10 to Rx. 8, and in third class land from Rs. 8 to Rs. 7, 
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wot crop land should be lowered, and that when a cultivator agreed Chapter VIII. 
to build a new woll he should be granted romission of rent for a Land 
term of years. He also proposed that, for the use of husbandmen Administration. 
alone, a state savings bank should be started under the management Survey 
and control of one of the most respectable villago headmen. 1820-1826, 


The eastern districts, now divided between Pardntij and. Modésa, Hustern Districts, 
included, at the time of the survey (1824-1826), four petty divisions,. 
Parantij, Harsol, Modisa, and Bayad. Except in west Pardntij, 
where tho ground was open and well tilled, the country was 
wild and poor. In the eastern parts it was covered with a dense 
underwood, and, along the bank of the Sébarmati, was rough with 
deep and stecp ravines. Under ono manager, kamdvisddr, each 
ef the four petty divisions formed the charge of an outpost officer 
or thinaddér. ‘Ihe only hereditary officer was a desi, and a 
sub-divisional accountant, majmuddr, had been lately appointed, 
Two Vania families, calling themselves dusdis, did greut harm by 
advancing money to the people. Village accountants were much 
scattered each with several.small villages under his charge, ‘Their 
records wero vague and imperfect. Incspite of the mixed territory,. 
and the irregularity of boundary, the mere name of the British 
Government without force, prevented any attempt at revolt or 
disorder. Though for unguarded travellers sume parts wero still: 
dangerous, the district had, especially in Pavantij, in a few years 
made the greatest advance in ordor aud security.) The unsettled, 
mehudsi, tracts lay on the outskirts of the quiet villages, Their 
inhabitants, gceuorally peaceable, wero uscful as a barrier against 
outside attacks. Its 243 villages were divided between the British 
Government and the Idar chief, 165 to Government, 69 to the: 
ehief, and nine shared betweon them but managed by Government. 
Of the 174 villages under Government management, four were: 
alienated or ‘nin? ; five were hold by a Musalméin proprictor ;, 
thirty-nine were under Koli or mehuisi chiefs; aud 126 were under 
direct management. Of tho directly managed villages a completo: 
field survey was mado; of the proprietary villages the outer limits 
only were surveyod, and the Koli. or mehudsi villages were left 
entirely unnoticed. Of the thirty-nine wehrdiss villages, twenly- 
raven wore in Pardntij, eight in Harsol, one in Modidsa, and threo 
in Bayad. Tho Pardutij villages varied mmch in character. Some 
under the Viiehpur chief were well cultivated, while in others, 
especially in Giimri, the people were under ne control tlying into 
tho thickest forest, if any one in authority camo near them, In 
Harsol, except one rich village, the people were disorderly retirmg 
to a thick forest close by when threatened withdanger. In Modasa 


1 In Pardntij, village after village had been re-established in places where a road 
had to bo cut through the forest, and a very extensive tract had beon cleared and 
tilled. Few spots remained untenanted and the rest though backward was slowly 
but surely improving, Bom. Gov, Sel, X. 3. 

2 The proportion of alienated Jand was Jow ; the percentages were, Pardntij, 20; 
Harsol, 14; Modasa, 6; Bayad, 12; Dholka, 44 5 and Daskroi, 34, Bom Goy, Sel. X. 21. 
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were some well-to-do villages, and the people, once turbulent and 
troublesome, were quict and orderly. 


Of 176,615 acres of arable land only 59,323 were under tillago.? 
Cultivation was in a most backward state. In tho best parts none 
but the poorest crops wore grown, and, in the wild tracts, the Kolis 
and othors, movine from place to placo, burnt and tilled spaces in 
the forest. ‘Throughout thero was no measure of land in use. In 
every village were herds of milch cattlo, and prazing profits formed 
an important part of the cultivators’ gaing  Hxcept Pardntij and 
Moditsa, towns of over 4000 inhabitants, and ono or two other loading 
places, the villages wero poor and miserablo. They wero without 
outward defence and without streets, the huts, for a tiled house 
was rare,” wore either sct round a square within which, at night, the 
cattlo wore kept, or cach house stood by itself tho wholo straggling 
over a large stretch of country. With so little to lose by moving 
the people naturally did not stop in one place. Many for the sake 
of tho advantages offered to sottlers made a practice of changing 
their village every year or twos Wholo villages were sometimes 
moved for the most trifling.rcasons, and.all classes from the headman 
to the lowest cultivator looked on the desertion of a village, or, 
as thoy culled it, the leaving it without lights, as a matter of very 
little moment. ‘ho population was very scanty and tho cattle 
poor? Of tho large landholders, except the owner of one estate 
woll managed by a Syed lady, the condition was most depressed. 
In Government villages the upper class of cultivators wero in many 
casos decply in debt, forced to stint themselves of every luxury, milk, 
butter, and all their dairy produce.* The lowest class of cultivators, 
too poor to havo either debtor crodit, were often forced to forestall 
their crops to raiso grain to keep them alive till harvest.5 ‘Tho 
rovenuc £6208 (Rs. 62,080) iny 1819, resc to £7916 (Rs. 79,160) in 
1822, and again fell to £6216 (ls. 62,160) in 1826.6 The Koli 
villages were subject to no regular assessment. The chiefs or 
tluikors paid a yearly sum to the British Governmont, and were left to 


1Jn Parintij of 83,910 acres only 36,749 were tillod ; in Harsol, 4156 of 14,708 ; 
in Moddsa, 10,276 of 49,912; in Biyad, 8142 of 28,085, Bom. Goy. Sel. X. 20, 

2 Of 10,655 houses only 5211 were tiled and most of the rest were mere havels 
searcoly fit to keep out the weather, and always being destroyed. Of the 108 inha- 
hited villages 61 had no tiled houses, ten had from one to five, three had from five to 
ten, thirtecn had from tcn to twenty, and twonty-ono had more than twenty, Bom. 
Gov. Sel. X. 41. 

3 Bom, Gov. Sel. X. 4). So poor was their ercdit that they had to pay money- 
lenders twenty-four per cent a year as interest together with eight to ten per cent 
premium and fifteen or twenty more toa Bhat as security. ‘The Thakors were 
cinharrassod, impoverished, avd miscrable.’ Bom, Gov. Sel. X, 45, 

4 Bom, Gov, Sel. X. 42. In Modisa the survey officers notice the surprising 
number of wild plants used for food. Bom, Gov. Sel, X. 8 

5 For every man of grain borrowed in the hot season 1} to 14 had to be paid at 
harvest time. Secd wanted for sowing was very commonly borrowed on the same 
conditions. Besides interest at from Li to 25 per cent, the lender required 5 to 8 per 
cent of premium, manoéi. This was added to the sum lent and interest was charged 
on the whole, Bom. Gioy. Sel. X. 42. 

6 Bom, Gov. Sel. X, 26. From the Government villages the details were 1819, 
Rs, 46,361 ; 1820, Rs. 53,595 ; 1821, Ra. 57,543 ; 1822, Rs, 59,702; 1823, Rs, 65,580 5 

1924, Rs, 49,851 ; 1825, Ks, 44,615 ; 1526, Ks, 47,297. 
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collect it from their cultivators as they pleased. This thoy goncrally 
did by levying a monoy sum from each according to his means. Few 
ofthe chicls could write or keep accounts. In quiet Govornmont 
villages tho rent was recovered in about equal proportions from 
crop division and from plough eccsses.! Though the land revenuo 
demand was low? thero wero several other exactions. The Rajput 
and Koli chicfs’ claims had been settlod, and were paid from the 
Government treasury, But tho Maratha grain and grass, ghisddna, 
levies, a tax of not many years’ standing, was the canse of much 
distross.3 The collections remained in abeyance from 1819 to 1822, 
and wero then recoverod with arroars, The money was advanced 
by one of tho district revonuc supcrintendents who established it as 
a debt on the different villages, recovering on its account a yearly 
surety charge, menoti, of five per cent and intercst at twelve per 
cent. Besides this, horsemon and foot were from time to timo 
billoted on tho villages, and, in one of tho years (1824), the whole 
charges amountod to an addition of forty por cent on tho amount 
assessed and actually paid to the Giikwir4 In the survey officer's 
opinion an effort should boauado. tolraise the Koli chicfs from thoir 
lamentable state. In so: poor adistriet crop-division scemed to him 
better than any rates that could be fixed. Ilo thought that some 
encouragement shoull be given to building better houses, and 
special concessions grantcd to any one willing to mako a well, 


The lands included in the 185 Dholia towns and villages, surveyed 
betweon January 1823 and May 1824, had been undor British control 
since 1803. In character and inanagement they forincd two well 
marked tracts, tho cast, or Government shave, rich and well tilled, the 
west, or proprictors’ share, salt, barren, and forbidding. The country 
was orderly; iu every part of it person and proporty were safo. Of 
the 185 villages, 107 were held by large landlords, nine were alicnated, 
and sixty-nine were Goverument® villages. Unless they failod to 
pay their contribution, the landlords were allowed to manage their 


1Phe Government share was generally one-third to ono-fourth of the early, 
and one-eighth to one-tenth of the late harvest. Many small allowances, bihtis, 
were taken out of the crop befure the division was made, But on the other hand, 

probably as an indulgence on account of the wildness of the country, an allowance of 
twenty to forty par cent was mae in the cultivators’ fuveur by estimating a 
hundred mans as 80, 70, or 60. ‘The share was fixed cither while the crop was in the 
field, the kaltar system, or after it had been threshed, the mahal system. The 
Government share was offered for sale on the spot and the unsold balance stored at the 
chief place of the sub-division. Plough taxes were rather on the buallocks than on the 
nutuber of ploughs. They varied according to the cultivaturs’ means from about 8s, to 
#2 23. (Ra. 4- Rs, 21). Bom. Gov. Sel. X, 30, 3). 

2 The averaye acre-rates charzed_ frum 1819 to 1828 wero, Pardntij, 1s. 9d.; Harsol, 
Sid. ; Modasa, 3}. ; and Bayad, 9d. 

8 Ghisddna was first levied in Modasa in 1794, and in Pardntijin 1806, Bom. Gov. 
Sel. X. 28, 

4 The dotails were ; paid to the Gdikwdr, Ra, 601; Bhat security for the year at 4 
per cent, Rs, 245 cesti’a original security at 5 per cent, Rs. 30; interest on all the 
above at 15 per cont per annum, its. 43; advanced hy the Bhat to the billet of horsemen, 
Rs. 81; interost on advance at 15 per cent, Rs. 143 pay to two of the Bhét’s servants, 
Rs. 13; expenses in entertaining the Bhat, Rs. 41, Total paid by the villagers, 
Rs. 847. Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 29. 

5 Of tho 107 proprictary villages, 64 were held by Girdsia or Rajput, and 43 by 
Kashiti or Musalmin landholders, Bum, Gov. Sel, X, 33, 34, 
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villages as they chose, distributing the Government demand over 
their whole estate. An cxamination of their resources showed that, 
compared with the landlord, the Govornment territory had, per square 
mile, 87 houses to 23; 247 souls to 56; 188 head of cattle to 45; 
24 ploughs to 9; 8 carts to 3 ; and yielded a revonue of £83 (Rs. 830) 
to £35 (Rs. 850). The tillage area in the proprictary villages was 
not ascertained. In the Government villagos, of 138,800 arable 
acres, 74,518 were tilled, 64,050 waste, and 232 under dispute. The 
Government villages, though without any marked signs of wealth, 
wero of respectable size, on the wholo rather larger and more uniform 
than in Daskroi. Tho proprictary villages varied greatly in the 
different estates. In one, the houses were moro often thatched than 
tiled, in another thoy were generally comfortable looking, and in 
two more showed little care and much room for improvement, Tho 
Qovernment lands wero on the whole well peopled, and in tho south- 
wost large aroas were wanted for grazing and an increase of population 
was perhaps not advisablo, But in the north and centre, the 
population might, with advantage, have been increased fourfold. 
Almost all the proprictors were in debt; scarcely any of thom were able 
to sign their names; they were lazy, carcless, and given to opium ; 
almost all of them wero in the hands of some hard and crafty Vénia, 
Jn the Governmont villages oven the better class of husbandmen were 
in debt. Suits were frequently filed against thom, and their property 
sold. Tho low state of their credit checked any agricultural 
improvement. The revenue, in 1817-18, £45,232 (Rs, 4,52,320), rose 
in 1820-21 to £48,679 (Rs. 4,86,790), and from that, chielly because of 
a year of short rainfall, fell to £34,108 (Rs. 3,41,080), Unless on 
failure of rent, the large landholders wore allowed to manage their 
villages as they choso, distributing the Government demand over their 
whole estate. From privato or alienated lands, so long as the owner 
tilled it, tho chiefs recovered nothing. But when tilled by any ono but 
the owncr, tho landlord took one-sixth share of tho produce. From 
their own land, rents were recovered in kind, certain allowances, 
babtis, being first taken from the whole, and of the remainder from 
a third to a half belonging totho chief. Besides the crop share a 
plough and other taxes were levied.! The Government villages would 
seem to havo been all simple. Rent-frce lands, except thoso held 
by religious porsons and village servants, paid, as arulo, a tax equal 
to one-third of the regular Government assessmont. On Govern- 
ment lands there was no fixed system of assessinent. According 
to the crops they yielded, they were divided into garden, mélict; 


1 The case of the village Dugari is given as an examjile of the system. From the total 
rice crops sundry stuall allowances were made. These were in a man of forty pounds, 
one pound to the chief; 4 pound to the weighman; one pound to the watchman ; 
4 pound to the messenger, und 4 pound to the village cstablishment, In addition to 
these each husbandman had to give 5 pounds to the village head ; 20 pounds to the 
village temple and dogs ; 10 pounds to the Mugalimén saint ; 10 pounds for the manager's 
cook, and 5 pounds for the chicf’s travelling expenses. After these allowanecs were 
taken, half of the remainder was the chicf’s share, or of 100 parts about 7 would goin 
allowances, 45 to tho husbandmen, and 48 to the chief. With the wheat harvest the 
arrangement was somewhat diferent. About 30 per cent were first set apart to meet 
the cultivator's cost of sovod and labour, and of the remaining 70 per cent, 5 wont in 
allowauces, 30 to the cultivator, and 35 tv the chicf, Bom, Gov, Sel, XL. 40, 41. 
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rice, dingaria; wheat, ghawvar, and dry grain, bdjria. Of each 
class the lands wero arrargod into three sorts, first, second, and 
third, and the assossment was recovered partly by crop division, 
partly by acro-rates, partly by both systems, and partly by taxes.! 


The survey of Viramgim, in progross during 1825 and 1826, was 
not finished? In the cast was some thick woodland, in the centre 
grass plains, and in tho wost barren salt wastes. Except Chuvaél in 
the north-east, the whole was bare and bleak. Order had not been 
thoroughly established. In 1824, the year bofore the survey, tho 
Chuvalia Kolis had revolted, and a force had to be sent against them 
to bring them to order, The disturbance was promptly suppressed, 
but they still remained a troublesome body of organized robbers, 
Tts 164 villages wero divided into threo groups, tho Daskroi, tho 
Chnuval, and the Patri. Of the whole number only seventy-five were 
Government villages. Of tho Daskroi group, two were alienated 
and thirtcon were in tho hands of Musalmin and Rajput Jandlords. 
The Chuval group was distributed.among Koli chiefs, and the Patri 
villages formed the estato-of. the Kanbi desdi of that fort. None 
of the large landholders’ villages and only fifty of tho Government 
seventy-fivo were surveyed. Of tho arca under cultivation in 
the landlords’ villages no details were collected. In the fifty 
surveyed Government villages, of 148,543 arable acres, only 39,233 
were under tillage. Grazing was a very important source of 
revonuo, and the practice of yearly burning the grass had only 
lately been stopt.2 Except. Viramgiim, a town of some trade and 
wealth, tho villages wero small and ill-built, he disturbed state 
of the country had in almost all cases made somo sort of defence 
necessary. Many villageshad no shelter but a slight hedge. But 
towards the Nal Jake some wore surrounded by a mud wall, and 
othors had small round towors of mud, brick, or stone, open at the top, 
and pierced with loopholes for musketry or arrows. In the north-east 
the Chuvalia Kolis had their villages most carefully fortified. 
First was a deop ditch, and thon ao thick milk-bush, prickly-pear, 


1 The details of 23 garden villages wero ; 1 was assessed hy crop division, 5 partly by 
aore-ratos partly by crop share, and !7 by acre-rates. The rates were sugarcane 
Re, 10- Ra. 30 a diyhes plantains Rs, 12-Rs. 30; ginger Rs. 7- Rs, 20; vegetables 
Rs. 5- Rs, 13; rice hest land Rs. 6- Rs, 84, middling Rs. 5- Rs, 74, poor Re, 1- Rs. 3; 
wheat Rs. 2- Rs. 4; tobacco Rs. 6-Rs. 12. OF 9 rice villages, 5 were settled by acre- 
Fites,4 by crop share, and 4 of the 9 paid a plough cess of from Re. 1 to Rs, 6. Tho 
shares varied from a third toa half, and thorates, on the best Iand from Ra, 84 to 
Rs. 12, on middlo from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10, on poor from Rs, 6} to Rs. 84. Of cighteon 
millct villages four were share and fourteen acro-rates. In five of them plough tax from 
Rs. 4 to Ra, 14. was paid. In the share villages the sharo was one-half, and, in the rato 
Villages, the rates varied on the best land from Rs, 3 to Rs, 44, on middle from Rs. 24 
to Rs, 3}, on third class from Rs. 14 to Rs, 24. Of sixtoen wheat villages, in five the 

roduce was shareil, and in eleven acro-rates wore levied, In six of them plough tax 
irom Ro, 1 to Rs. 8 was paid. The share was one-half and the ratca varied from Re. 3 
to Rs. 4 on first class ; from Rs, 24 to Rs. 34 on sccond class; and from Ra, 14 to 
Ra, 24 on third class land. Bom. Gov, Scl. XI, 21, 22, 28. The taxes, verda, varied in 
the different villages, Among them wero taxes on ploughs, cattle, shopa, butter, 

ocean and manure, and easte ceasos on tailors, graziers, potters, and Dheds, Bom, 

ov. Sel, XI. 24, 26, 


3.Nodate ia givon: It was begun aftor Pardntij and the report was written in 
October 1827, 


3 Bom. Gov. Sol. X. 72, Much of it was excellent pasturc, in the hands of Ahira 
who hada breed of cattle superior to that in tho south, 
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or othor thorny hedge with only two ontrances, each by a narrow 
winding path. Insido, the houses were sevarate, each surrounded by 
a six foot high mud wall topped with brambles and at intervals 
with small loopholes. After the disturbanco of 1824 and 1825 the 
thick hedges were cut away, and the defences dismantled. 


Almost all tho largo landholders were hopelessly sunk in debt. 
Tho Kasbétis were complotely in their agent’s hands, and so 
deeply involved in debt as to be utterly unable to improve their 
estates. The Koli chiefs were in great money straits, and from 
their ignorance and carelessness suffored much from decrees 
given against thom by tho civil courts. Tho desdi of Patri, 
unable to meet his creditors’ demands, had been sent to prison 
in Ahmedabad. In the Government villages, the people were poor 
and depressed. Exclusive of the fixed payment from the Pitri 
chief, the revonue of tho district rose from £6105 (Rs. 64,050) 
in 1818, to £10,780 (Is. 1,07,800) in 1826.1 All large landlords’ 
estates wero, from yoar to year, assessed at a lump sum. Of 
this the landlord paid two-thirds, to Government and kept the 
remaining third for himsclf.2~.bn the Goyornment villages there was 
a largo area of alicnated! land, 20,059 acres, comparcd with 30,365 
acres of arable Government land. Kolis and Rajputs who hold 
private lands, and watchmen and others who hada claim for service 
land, wero, on payment of a plongh cess, allowed to till what lands 
they chose. Lands tilled in this way by villago servants continued to 
stand as Government Jands.| Such system could answer only in a 
wild waste country. In Government lands tho assessment was levied 
by a crop division supplemented by taxes on ploughs. A systom of 
allowances, Débtis, from the crop had beon in uso; tho allowances 
were donc away and thoir value added to the plough tax. This change 
was unpopular as it increased the proportion of the domand that 
did not vary according to the harvests Plough taxes were also 
levied and, to include tho small holders, the plan was in force 
of charging one man with onc bullock as half a plough, one 
man with two bullocks as three-quarters, and one man with 
threo bullocks, or two men with two bullocks, as a whole plough.4 
Tho survey officor approved of the system of basing the Government 
demand on a share of tho produce. He thought that in a country 
with so uncertain a rainfall, and whose water storage depended on the 
local supply, a fixed acro-rate could not safely be introduced. 


1 The details wore, 1818, Rs, 64,053; 1819, Rs. 66,619; 1820, Rs. 80,576; 1821, 
Ra. 90,359 ; 1892, Rs. $1,897; 1823, ls. 86,105; 1824, Rs, 87,737 ; 1825, Re. 27,501 : 
1826, Rs. 1,07,805, Bom. Gov. Scl. X. 60. 

2 In the Chuval Koli villages the chicf's share was, instead of 30 per cent, an exact 
third, 384 per cent. Dom. Gov. Scl. X. 58. 

3 Exeept that the produce of village headmen’s land was generally rated one share 
lower than that of other cultivators, the Government share was usually one-third, 
and was, inthe case of rice, one-fourth, ‘This was locally expressed, one for Govern- 
ment, and threo or four for the cultivator, In some cases the cultivator 
gained an additional share in virtuc of a custom which yavea fourth ora half allowance 
movery men, or in other words 125 or 150 mans were estimated and assessed as only 
100. Bom, Gov, Scl. X. 62, 

4 Bom, Gov. Sel. X. 63. 
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During tho rost of this period (1825-1830) tho fall in produce 
prices put a stop to the rapid spread of tillage that had markod 
the first years of British rule! Still, in 1830, Sir John Malcolm found 
the state of the district satisfactory. Mr. Elphinstone’s changes 
had worked well, and the position of the propriotary class was 
improved. This class might, Sir John Malcolm thought, be treated 
with still more consideration. He suggested that,as had been done 
tothe nobles of the Deccan, the Ahmedabad proprietors might, as 
regards the civil courts, be placed in a special position? 

The following statement contrasts the tillage area, resources, and 
revenue of the different parts of the district surveyed between 1820 
and 1826: 


Ahmedabad Survey Details, 1820-1826, 


GUB-DIVISION. Villages. 
Carts. Revenue 


in &. 


1 | Daskrot ... : 6824 86 
9 | Dholka, kAdlea ... 60. | 89-47 88 
8 {| Dhalka, tétukdar 107 EA, & 
4} Pardntij .. i 66 58:34 238 
& | Harsol ids 10 33:16 8 
6 | Mod4sa . 85 22°98 8 
7 | Béyad : y 


Betweon 1830 and 1853, when a fresh survey was begun, the 
district, after in 1833 recovering from the very great depression 
in produce prices, had until 1840 a time of rather high prices, 


followed by another long period of depression, In 1844, though 
after two years of low prices, the husbandmen’s stato is said to have 
been satisfactory, and much better than the general condition of the 
Deccan people. The villages wore generally of substantial brick 
and tiled houses, with only a small proportion of huts. In some of 
the larger villages were houses with upper stories, and the people 
seemed in possession of every ordinary comfort. Even the lower 
classes were well clothed, the common Kolis and poorer cultivators 
wearing a fair share of the usual strong cloth. After 1844 the 
husbandmen suffered froma fall in produce prices, In 1848 tho 
district passed through a time of much hardship, and on the whole the 
returns for the ten years ending 1853, show little, if any, advance 
in tillage and resources. During this period the chiof changes in 
reyenue management were the settlement with the villager instead 
of with the village headman; the gradual revision of rates as 
inequalities came to light ; and the change, over the greater part of 
the district, from a crop-share to a money acro-rate. 


oe millet rupee prices fell from 46 pounds in 1825 to 120 pounds in 1829 
an . 

2 Bom. Gov, Litho, Papers, 149, 38, 

3 Mr, Faweett’s 170, 3th December 1844. 
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The following details show the changes introduced and the progress 
made in different parts of the district. During the forty years 
(1820-1860) between its first and second survey, two chief changes 
were made in the mode of levying the Daskroi land revenue. The 
first of these was in 1822, when the Government share of the crop 
was taken in money instead of in grain. The second was in 1887, 
when instead of a payment based on the value of the crop, a money 
rate on the Jand was charged.) Between 1828 and 1859, the chief 
changes in cultivation were a steady decline from 58,357 acres in 
1829 to 23,268 acres in 1833, thon a rise to 47,161 acres in 1885, 
and from that a steady riso to 60,925 acres in 1840. From 1840, 
except in four years,’ the area varied between 60,000 and 63,000 acres. 
Between 1853 and 1858 the area fell to 54,000 acres. But by 1859 
it had again risen to 59,000 acres. Except in 1882, when £1000 
(Rs. 10,000) ; in 1888 when £1600 (Rs. 16,000) ; and in 1848, when 
£4300 (Rs, 43,000) were granted, remissions were small. Over 
the whole period they averaged only 3°64 per cont of the gross 
assessment, and especially during the last seven years (1858-1859) 
they were almost nominal..Compared. with the returns of 1820 
those of 1860 shew an advance in population from 45,552 to 78,892, 
or about 72°34 per cent; in houses from 13,529 to 25,907, or 91:49 

er cent; in wells from 1269 to 2004, or 58°39 per cent; im ploughs 

rom 5000 to 8000, or 60 percent, and in tillage from 72,803 to 
98,366 acres, or 35°11 per cent. But at least in the important matter 
of tillage this increase would seem to have been almost'entirely 
confined to the first ten years of the period. In 1828, 55,388 acrea 
were under tillage, and tho increase to 59,684 in 1859 was one of 
only 7°87 per cont, 


During the thirty-five years between 1824 and 1860, the dates of 
its first and second surveys, the chief ¢hange in the revenne manago- 
ment of Pardntij and Modasa was, in place of the old crop-share 
and plough-tax assessments, the settlement of a fixed money acre- 
rate. This change, partly in 1838 and partly in 1850, was introduceil 
into all but three villages, whose lands wore distributed on the 
holding, khatdbandi, system.4 In the other villages the new money 
acre-rates were fixed by village committees, In each village, to fix 
the rates, the land was brought under two main classes, rain-watered, 


1 The detaila were, by Mr, Jackson in 1837, 8 villages; by Sir R. Arbuthnot in 
1842 and 1844, 4 villages ; and by Mr. Fawcett, between 1849 and 1856, 88 villages. 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 240 of 1862-64, 234, The results were that,--while in 1820 of 118 
villages 3 were sharchold and of the rest in 3 the assessment was levied on holdings, 
in 8 by acre-rates, in 17 by crop-rates and in 87 by a mixture of the other aystema— 
in 1860 one paid a ump sum, in 3 the assessment was on holdings, in 15 there were 
crop and in 51 acre-rates, and 45 were mixed. 

2 The yoars were in 1842, 59,000; in 1847, 59,000; in 1848, a year of short rain- 
fall (13°70 inches), 58,000; and in 1850, 58,000 acres. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 240-of 
1862-64, 250, 252, 

8 The details are, in dry crops from 57,883 to 75,877; in garden land from 9851 
to 13,484; and in rice from 5069 to 9055, These figures are only approximately 
correct. Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec, 240 of 1862-64, 240, 

4 That is, paying, for a term of years, a sum fixed on the entire holding and levied 
on the whole area whother fallow or tilled, 
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akdshi, and well-watered, kuitar. The rate in each case depended 
on two chief considerations, the field and the holder of the field. 


As regards the field, the chief points were its soil, of first, aval, 
second, doyam, or third, soyam, quality, and its position, liable to be 
harmed by robbers, wild beasts, or floods, and near or far from a 
market, As regards the holder of the field, the chief point was his 
caste, whether ho was a Kanbior a non-Kanbi. In either class the 
rates varied according to the individual’s wealth and position. So 
great was the weight given to considerations of caste and personal 
wealth, that in two villages with much sameness of soil and place, 
the average dry-crop rates were 4s. (Rs, 2) in one and 2s, (Re, 1) in 
the other. 


On their introduction in 1837, the new rates did not seem 
successful, In 1838 the tillage area fell from 27,000 to 25,000 acres 
and large remissions had to be granted. But 1838 was a specially 
bad year. A change for the better soon set in, and the area rose rapidly 
to 35,000 in 1839, 43,000 in 1840, and 46,000 in 1841. In 1842 it was 
44,000, and after being fairly steady at about 47,000 for the next 
five years, fell again to 42,000 in 1848.. In 1849 it rose to 51,000, 
and in the next nine yeats varied between 50,000 and 57,000 till in 
1859 it rose to 62,000. The collections of land revenue advanced 
steadily from £4000 (Rs. 40,000) in 1837, to £6700 (Rs. 67,000) in 
1846, and then, after a sudden fall in 1848 to £4700 (Rs. 47,000), rose 
in 1849 to £6300 (Rs. 63,000), and from that with fairly steady 
progress to £7400 (Rs. 74,000) in 1859. Compared with the returns 
of 1825, the figures for 1860-show an increase of population from 
24,887 to 44,755 souls, or 80 per cent; of houses, from 7267 to 13,571, 
or 86 per cent ; of ploughs, from 2990 to 6481, or 115 per cent; and 
in built working wells, from 336 to 529, or 57 per cent; the tillage 
area had spread, from an average.of 29,204 acres in the three years 
ending 1839, to an average of 57,459 in the three ending 1859, an 
increase of 97 per cent, and while remissions had averaged only two 
jer cent, the revenue for the same years had risen from £4545 
Rs, 45,450) to £7185 (Rs, 71,850), or 58 per cont 


The management of the Viramgém subdivision between 1825 and 
1857 was successful. In the 77 Government villages, tillage spread from 
about 31,350 to nearly 58,900 acres, or 88 per cent, and population, as 
far as materials for comparison were availablo, had risen 52 per cent. 
Between 1825 and 1856, in 55 of the 77 Viramgim Government 
villages, the crop-share and plough cess systems were replaced by a 
money acre-rate. Of the 55 villages, 38 were changed by Mr. Jackson 
in 1838, and in 1850 Mr. Fawcett introduced new rates in 26 
villages, nine of them, it would soem, already settled by Mr. Jackson. 
In twelve the crop-share system was continued. In the villages he 
settled, Mr. Jackson (1838) introduced two sets of rates, a lower for 
land, under the former system liable only to the crop-share, and a 
higher for land that had paid a plongh cess besides a crop- 
share. Mr. Jackson’s rates were low, reducing the average dry 


1 Bom, Gov. Rev, Rec, 91 A, of 1860, 86-165, 
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Chapter VIII. crop acre charge from Rs. 1-7-6 to Rs, 1-5-8. In the 26 
Land villages settled in 1850 the rates wore fixed by village committees, 
Administration. averaging for dry crops Rs, 1-11-2 anacre. During the thirty years 
; ending 1856-57, the chief changes in the tillage area, were, from 1826 
Moray rg to 1831, a stoady rise from 31,500 to 41,000 acres; then in 1832 and 
: 1833 a sudden and serious fall to about 15,500, followed in 1834 by a 

dash upwards to 33,500, From 1834 except for a slight drop of about 

4000 acresin 1838, and between 1846 and 1848 a largor fall of about 

6500 acres, the area had pretty steadily increased to 62,000 in 1856. 

Daring this time the Government assessment only rose from £8500 

(Rs. 85,000) to £10,400 (Rs. 1,04,000), or 22°35 per cent. In the 

assessment the chief changes were, in the three years ending 1828-29, 

a fall from £8500 (Rs. 85,000) to £6300 (Rs. 63,000), and then, 

after a slight rise, a suddon drop in 1833 to £4000 (Rs. 40,000) ; 

then followed a rapid riso to £7200 (Rs. 72,000) in 1834, and 

£9000 (Rs. 90,000) in 1886, and then with two oro one in 1888, 

the other in 1848, on tho whole a rise to £11,200 (Rs. 1,12,000) in 

1852. In 1853 the revenuo dropped to £9200 (Rs. 92,000), and 

from that rose to £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) in 1855, and £10,400 

(Rs. 1,04,000) in 1856. Except in three years, 1832, 1838, and 1848, 

when large sums had to be given up, the remissions were on the 

whole small, and during the three years ending 1856-57 they were 


insignificant.! 
Dholka, During the thirty years between its first and second survey (1828- 
1823-1853, 1853), acre-rates were introduced into thirteen Dholka villages, into 


four in 1842, and into nine in 1851-52... Except for this, and that 
the settlement was with the villagers instead of the village headman, 
no change was made. Ag rogards tho area under cultivation, of 
about 121,847 acres of Government land and 68,268 acres of alienated 
land, about 48,126 and 48,336 respectively were under tillage in 
1825-26, During the thirty years botwoen the first and second 
survey (1823-1853), the tillage arca of alienatod continued grenter 
than that of Government land, ending in 1852-53 with about 57,222 
acres compared to about 46,537 acres, Throughout the whole 
period the fluctuations of tillage in alienated and Government lands 
very closely corresponded, The changes in the tillage area of 
Governmont lands, were, in 1825 and 1826, a rise from about 48,126 
to about 52,330 acres; then, in 1829, a fall to 46,120 ; and next, in 
1881, a rise to 58,574 acres. From that, the highest point reached 
during the wholo period, thero was a rapid fall to 37,025 in 1838, 
followed by a rise to 46,567 in 1835, and after that it changed little 
till, in 1838, it fell to 33,342, its lowest point. In 1839 it rose to 
about 48,614, falling again in 1840 to 42,122, and after varying for 
three years botweon 48,096 and 49,865, in 1844 fell again to near 
46,135 acros. In 1846 it rose to £7,655, and after, in 1848, falling 
to 42,139, ib was in 1850 as high ag 50,925, from which, during 


rN 


1 Mr. Rogers’ Survey Roport 119, 30th December 1857. In 1832 about Ra, 23,000, 
in 1838 about Ry. 24,000, and in 1848 about Rs, 26,000 were romitted. 

4 The totals in biyhis are only rough as they were made out in ostimate or dara 
bightia, Bom. Gov. Kev, Ree. 135 of 1858, 175, 
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the two remaining seasons, it only slightly fell. During this period, 
the assossment on Government lands was reduced from £23,100 
(Ra. 2,381,000) in 1825-26 to £18,900 (Rs, 1,89,000) in 1852-53. Its 
lowest point was £13,400 (Rs. 1,34,000) in 1833-34, and its highest 
£25,200 (Ra. 2,52,000) in 1841-42, Tho realizations generally fell 
somewhat short of theassessment. In 1833 they were about £1200 
(Ra, 12,000) short, and in 1848-49 about £1000 (Rs. 10,000). But 
the only marked year was 1826-27, whon, from loss caused by aplague 
of mico, out of £24,300 (Rs. 2,43,000) only £20,100 (Rs, 2,01,000) 
wero recovered. On the whole the period had becn one of depres- 
sion. Population had increased by 22 per cont, but the area under 
cultivation had not spread, and there was much difficulty in realizing 
the revenue. In many cases cultivators were for years unable to pay 
the whole of their rent, and the Government outstandings of a bad 
season were collected in driblets over a course of yoars. 


Of the south-wostern districts, Dhandhuka and Gogha, very few 
details aro available. As they were chiefly proprictary, télukddari, 
villages, no inquiry into their condition was made at tho time of the 
firat survey, and on tho basis’ of a rough calculation, the villages 
wero held on leases at a cortainlump sum. Of tho state of Dhandhuka 
no details are availablo. In Gogha, of a total of sixty villages, 
only four belonged to Government. Into the state of the four 
Government villages no inquiry had been made at the time of the first 
survey. Since 1830 two changes had been mado in their revenue 
management. In 1839 the lands were divided into two main classes, 
garden and dry crop, and uniform rates imposed upon each. In 1850 
a more elaborate system was introduced. Each of the main classes 
was divided into threo grados, a first, a second, and a third, and rates 
were fixed by villago committees. Between 1839 and 1850, tillage 
spread from 1686 to 1953 acres, and-_revenue rose from £229 to £244 
(Bs. 2290 - Ra. 2440). Except in 1842, when £16 (Rs. 160) wore 
granted, there were no romissions. Between 1851 and 1856, the 
tillage area fell from 1953 to 1897 acros, and the revenue fell from 
£244 (Ra, 2440) to £2221 (Rs, 2210). In 1850, £10 (Rs. 100), and in 
1851, £9 (Rs. 90), were remitted. Since 1852 tho full assessment 
had been realized. 


Though something had been done to make the survey rates more 
oven and the syatom of assessment less varied and intricate, great 
variety and confusion provailod, and it was thought that in somo parts 
of tho district the rates wore oxcossively high. Accordingly in 1853 
the survey and assessment of Dholka was begun, Difficulty was 
found in introducing the rates and final sanction was not granted till 
1858. OF the rest of the district, Dhandhuka was surveyed in 1856 ; 
Viramgém in 1857 ; Daskroi in 1860 ; Pardntij in 1860 ; and Jotalpur, 
now part of Daskroi, was surveyed in 1858, but not finally settled till 
1863. Two parts of the district, the télukdirt estates of the west and 


1 Thore were at least sixteon modes of levying the rent in 1850, and sometimes 
ay and four in the same village, Mackay’s Western India, 103, Details are given 
elow. 
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the Parfntij mehudsi villages were not brought under the survey, The 
eriod of this second survey lasts through the years of the great rise 
in prices, when burdensome rents grew light, and, almost the whole 
easaniry, changed poverty and depression for comfort and wealth. 
he following details show the state of each sub-division at the time 
of survey and tho changes then introduced. 


Except in the north-east, where was a stretch of woodland, Dholka 
was in 1853 flat and without timber. Noar the Sdébarmati the 
soil was a rich alluvial, and in other parts either black or white with 
endless gradations. Of 182 villages ninety-five were Government, 
seventy-nine proprietary, and eight alienated. Dholka was the only 
market, S4nand was not of any size, and of the little export trade 
that might have gone to Dholera, much was kept back by the want 
of a bridge over the Bhogdva river. In 1853 so large was the waste 
area that in the yearly auction it yielded nothing. Herds of 
Rabéris’ cattle roaming about did much damage to tho crops, and 
garden cultivation had of late years been rapidly declining. Tho 
houses were large and well built, and the people well clothed, and, 
to a chance observer, they might seem well-to-do. But inquirios 
showed that almost all were deep in debt, even for tillage charges 
dependent on money-lenders. Of capital there was scarcely any. 
Most of the landholders were practically labourers living from hand 
to mouth, their creditors absorbing the surplus produce of their lands, 
The considerable increase of population, the fall in produce prices, and 
the narrowing of the tillage area, scemed to show that the body of 
the people were poorer than they had been thirty years before. The 
revenue management of the district was defective. It was too large 
a charge? for one mdmlatddér. ~The management had been lax, and 
the records were meagre. Tillage returns were in dsra or estimated 
bighds, and remissions and réalizations were brought to account 
on no fixed plan. In the system of assessment there was still great 
variety. Of ninety-five villages, twenty-two wero settled by acro- 
rates, thirty-five by crop-shares, and six by a mixture of both. 
Eleven had acre-rates and a plough tax; three had crop-shares and 
a plough tax ; threo had acre-rates, crop-shares, and a plough tax; 
two had crop-shares and a lump sum on individuals; and thirteo 
had a fixed cash acre-rate, The survey officor, while tracing mui 
of the depression to the great fallin produce prices,? thought that 
the land had been over-assessed.* In dry crop lands, instead of thé 
old rates with an average acre charge of 7s. 11d, (Rs. 3-15-4), the 
survey officer proposed to group the villages into five classes ; the first, 
with twenty-one villages, to pay an acre-rate of 4s, 6d. (Rs. 2-4-0); the 
second, with forty-one villages, to pay 48. (Rs. 2); the third, with 


2 Rupee prices of Indian millet rose from eighty-two pounds, the average 
five years Sidi 1833, to forty-four in the five ce ending 1863. ene 
2 Dholka, about 930 square miles in area, was equal in size to two-thirda of Surat 
Broach, or Kaira, and, while Nadidd had eighty-two and Broach ninety villages, 
Dholka had 162. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 135 of 1858, 201, 202, 
3 Produce prices had fallon fifty per cent. Bom. Gov. Rev. Roo. 135 of 1858, 198, 
4 The pressuro of the crop rates was much greater than of the crop-share, 
Re, 5-4-3 per acre compared with Re, 3-2-5, Bom, Gov. Rev, Rec, 135 of 1868, 279. 
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sixteen, to pay 3s. 62. (Rs. 1-12) ; the fourth, with twonty-fivo, to pay 
8a. (Rs. 1-8); and the fifth, with throo, to pay 2e. (Re. 1). On rice 
lands, instead of a maximum of £1 132. 14d. (Rs, 16-9), ho proposed 
16s. 6d. (Rs. 8-4), six rupees of water rate and Rs. 2-4 of 
land coss. These changos involved a loss of about 37 per cent of 
revenue, As regards the managemont of waste lands, the survey 
officer proposcd that in the case of the Rabéris, or professional 
herdsmen, instcad of a herd tax, payment on every head of cattle 
should be made. But Government thought that such a tax would 
require too minuto supervision, and ordered that grazing lands should 
be leased. Among other improvements the survey officer suggested 
that roads wero wanted and that the building of wells should be 
encouraged ; he had found hundreds of wells brackish and useless, 


In 1857, at the time of survey, of the 150 Viramgém villages 
geventy-seven were Government and the rest proprietary.! Though 
the state of Viraingém was satisfactory, population was scanty, and 
besides 72,500 acres of arable waste much good Jand was so thickly 
covered with brushwood that.it..was classified as unarablo. Tho 
waste lands supported large-herds.and flocks, some of them belonging 
to. strangers and the rest to resident cattle-breedors. The water- 
supply was poor. Tho ponds depended entirely on local rain, and 
tho wells were apt to grow brackish. Garden tillage was almost 
unknown ; wheat and barley, watered from unbuilt wells, were the 
only irrigated crops. Besides Viramgam, Patri, and Méndal, there 
were several large markets in the country round. The averago land 
rovenue, realized during the ten years ending 1855-56, was £9948 
Sind 99,480) ; in 1856-57 it was £10,363 10s, (Rs. 1,08,635.) Classi- 
ying them on the ground of nearness to market, the survey officer 
arranged the villages in four groups; the first of 14, the second of 
$7, the third of 24, and the fourth of 4-villages. The dry crop acre- 
rates wore 4s, (Rs. 2) in tho first group, and each of the other groups 
was 6d. (4 as.) less than the group above it. Ovor the whole dry crop 
area the average acro-rate was 2s. 74d. (Rs.1-5.) The survey officer 
was of opinion that wator-rates should be kopt separate from land-ratos, 
For.pond wator the highest acre-rate was lls. (Ra. 5-8), and for 
well water 168. (Ks. 8) a bag from permanent, and 10s. (Rs. 5) from 
temporary wells. Grazing fees should, tho survey officer rocom- 
mended, be lovied at different rates from resident and from strangor 

raziers.2 Tho result of tho now rates was, in a revenue of abont 
£11,000 (Rs, 1,10,000), a reduction of betweon £2200 and £2300 
(Rs. 22,000 - Rs. 28,000) or about twenty or twonty-one per cont.3 
The settlement of cesses aud quitronts on alienated lands was 
comparatively simple. These proposals were approved and a thirty 
years’ guaranteo granted from 1857. 


1In 1826 there wore 75 Government villages. Two of thesc wore afterwards 
treated as proprietary, and three new hamlets wero raised to bo villages. According 
to this the number would be 76 and not 77. . ; 

% The proposed rates were for residont graziers, one pie a head for sheep and 
goata, a nine pies ahead for cattle. For non-resident grazicra one anna & head for 
sheep and goata, and six annas for cattle. 

$ ir, Rogera’ Survey Report 119, 30th December 1867. 
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In 1856, at the time of survey, there was much waste land in 
Dhandhuksa. Round Dholera the country was bare and bleak ; 
the water was salt, and the people wero poorer than in tho inland 
districts, Dhandhuka had not been included in the former survey. 
Tho revenue and other statistical details wore imperfect and 
unsatisfactory, and the nominal tillago area was misleading. The 
revenue had been collected on the crop division, bhagvatdi, system. 
The chiof markets were Dhandhuka, Dholera, and Rénpur. Proposals 
made for twenty-nine villages, twenty of them Government, 
khdlsa, and nine proprictary, tilukdari, with dry crop rates, varying 
from 2s, to 5s. (Re. 1- Rs. 2-8), involved a reduction of about twenty- 
nine per cent on the former rental? 


In 1858, at the time of survey, the Gogha villages are described 
as poor, yielding much grass. Of a total of 20,527 bighds, 14,024 
were waste and 6503 tilled. Tho revenue was £222 68. (Rs, 2228). 
Except 8 few fields the lands of the town of Gogha wore alienated. 
Among them, of 5578 arable acres, only 3272 were tilled. Gogha is 
said to have boen flourishing, end two of the other three villages had 
improved under their former settlement: The third village was in a 
depressed state. Excepta slight lowering of avorage rates, involving 
a reduction of about twolve per cont, few changos were made.? 


In 1860, the year of its second survey, Daskroi is described as 
somewhat baro and unfruitful to tho west, but on the whole well 
wooded and well tilled. Of the 134 villages, fourteen were alienated, 
and of fifteen of the rest the people lived in Ahmedabad. Of the 
constitution of the 119 Government villagos, one was sharehold and 
the rest simple. Thoy formed threo nearly equal groups, Kanbi, 
mixed, and Koli villages. The Koli villages were poor, the houses 
mean and uncomfortable, and tho cultivation slovenly. But the rest, 
especially the Kanbi section, had many substantial tiled two-storiod 
dwellings, well stored with furniture and household goods. In 
spite of the improvements that had from time to time been made, 
there was great want of uniformity in tho matter of assessment. In 
some villages the holding system was in forco, in others crop-rates, 
in others acro-ratcs, and in nearly a third of the whole, moro than 
one of these systems was in use In tho same village. Though the 
former survoy had measured the villago lands and numbered and 
registered the ficlds, it had not mapped them or shewn their limits 
by boundary marks. The actual occupation did not agree with the 
old fields, and an cntirely new measuremont was found necessary. 
During all but the early years of the last period (1820-1860) tillage 
had spread but little. 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 135 of 18£8, 304, 306. On rico lands a Ra. 3 water-rate 
was, as in Dholka, to be meee separate from the dry rate, and charged only when wet 
crops were grown. Bom. Gov. Rov. Rec. 135 of 1858, 305. Fields watered from 
streams had no permanent supply, and wero therofore made liablo only to a water-bag 
cess. Fields watered from wells were to have the land and water rates in ono, 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 135 of 1858, 306. 

2 The maximum dry crop rates wero Ra, 3 an aore for Gogha, Rs. 2-8-0 for 
Bhokra, Rs. 2 for Khokra and Karera. The maximum garden rates were Re 5 
pe acre, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 139 of 1875, 203. The net reduction of demand was’ 

. 263, Bom, Gov, Rev. Rec, 116 of 1868, 316, 
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Of the sixty-two villages of the Jetalpur sub-division,! surveyed 
in 1858 but not finally settled till 1863, fifty-seven were Government 
and five alienated. As regards the management and assessment of 
the alienated villages, no details were recorded. But in the Govern- 
ment villages, though all but one were simple, there was the greatest 
variety in the land assessment. Jn nine there was a crop-rate, in 
thirteen an old acre-rate, in one crop division, and in thirty-five 
revised acre-rates introduced between 1837 and 1853.2 In 1858, of 
a total of 64,860 acres of arable Government land, 33,857 were 
under tillage. The rental was lowered from £15,638 to £12,679 
(Rs. -1,56,380 -Rs. 1,26,790). Under the new rates considerable 
progress was made. Before 1863 when the rates were finally settled, 
the tillage area had spread by 13,748 acres, and the revenue 
increased by £4414 (Rs. 44,140). The assessment of this sub- 
division was not thought satisfactory. Its dry crop-rates were 
considered too low and its rice-rates too high. On these grounds 
only a ten-year guarantee (1863-1872) was given. As Jetalpur was 
broken up and its villages distributed over Daskroi, Sanand, Matar, 
and Mehmadabad, it was afterwards decided that the revision of 
the several villages should take place when the guarantee of the 
sub-divisions to which they had been attached expired, In 1863 
February 14th) when all survey operations were finished, the 

istrict was reported flourishing, Waste lands were daily being 
brought under tillage, revenue was rising, the villages were 
prosperous, and the people contented and gradually growing rich. 


Except for thick brushwood.and forest.on a range of low hills on 
the north, and on the steep banks of some of the rivers, Pardntij 
was, in 1860, on the whole, well cultivated. -Harsol was open with a 
few rocky hills. But, except where cleared near villages, Modésa and 
Béyad were covered with thick brushwood. In Parantij the soil 
was chiefly light, with a little medium and no black. In Modésa it 
was variable, some of it black and most red, poor in the north, and 
richer in the south, The water-supply was plentiful, and there was 
a little irrigation from wells. There were no made roads, but 
in the dry season the tracks were fairly good. Of a total of 176 
villages, 116 were Government ; eleven were shared between Govern- 
ment and the chief of Idar; four were alienated, indm; five 
belonged to a Musalmén proprietor; and forty were held by Koli 
or mehvasi chiefs. In the Government villages, of a total of 140,382 
arahle acres, 61,780 or 44°01 per cent were under tillage, With 
scanty irrigation and too little capital to grow sugarcane, all the tillage 


1 The new rates were introduced in 1858-59. Gov. Res 2358, 22nd June 1864, and 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 240 of 1862-64, 177, 211. The Jetalpur sub-division was formed 
in 1840 (Gov, Res, No. 873) of forty-three Daskroi and five Dholka villages. To these 
in 1852 (Gov, Res. 5727, 23rd Sept.), to bring all the villages drawing water from the 
Khari river into one sub-division, fourteen Matar villages were added. Bom. Gov, 
Rev. Ree, 240 of 1862-64, 182. In 1863 Jetalpur ceased to be a distinct sub-division, 

2 This gives 58 villages, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 240 of 1862-64, 182. 

7 As regards the eleven shared villages, arrangements have been made that four, 
Choila, Gabat, Vaniydd, and Bayad, should be handed over to the Idar chief and 
seven kept by Government. Gov. Res, 7217, 4th December 1877. The Musalmdr 
proprietor was a Syed said to be the lineal descendant of Pir Kamal to whom the 
whole sub-division was once granted by the Musalmdns. Bom, Gov, Sel. X. 19, 
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was dry crop. Manure was little used, and fallows were common, 
the cultivators drawing some income from cattle grazing. The 
chief market was Pardntij with a population of 8631 souls. Many 
villages in Paréntij, and a few in Modasa, were of well built 
comfortable houses. The population, 44,755 strong, or 157 to the 
square mile, had neither the skill nor the means of the Kanbis of 
the central districts, In spite of the great increase in population, 
the spread of tillage and houses, and the marked rise in produce 
prices, the survey officer was not inclined to suggest an increase in 
the rates. Much land was still waste and the people were poor, 
showing little progress in irrigation or in the growth of rich crops. 
The former rates had worked well, and any great change in them 
would be likely to cause hardship. The question, how far varieties 
in assessment based on the caste of the cultivator should be 
continued, was one of much difficulty. The survey officer was of 
opinion that the wilder classes should be charged specially easy rates. 
With this view Government agreed, and besides large deductions on 
account of distance from markets, special indulgence was shewn to 
the less settled Kolis.? 

The following statement contrasts tho former rates with those 
introduced at the time of the last settlement : 


Ahmedabad Survey Details, Old and New (1858-1863) Rates, 


Dry Cror. Garpen. Rios. 

Sun Highest. Lowest. Highest, Lowest. Highest, Lowont. 
DIVIBION, “tat et eae ee, | — 
Ola |New} Old | Now 
tates. |Tates.| rates, | rates. 
BP. Ra, 8.|Raa. p.|Rs. a,/Rs. & p.|Rs. a./Ra,a, p,|Re.a.p 
Dholka _,.. 6 034.13 71 038 3 6117 6 9} 8 6/1 9 601230 
Dhandbuka, 40 625 2 -g} B oj .. | 8 8) [2 10 6 
Viramg4m | 20 0 ‘ 7 8 71/6 71 4 60 116 
Gogha se... 115 Ya se ake 
detalpur ... 8 0 1513 419 3/1 4 510 84 
Paréntij ... 2 8 8 6 5) 4 4/013 70 126 
Deskrol . 913 1416 O18 211 7 91 40 


The financial result of the survey was, as shown in the following 
tabular statement, a decrease, over the whole district, of 19°75 per 
cent in the Government demand : 


Survey Financial Statement, 1853-1860, 


YEAR OF SeTTLEMENT. 


Collec- 
Year Ten years’| tions of 
Sup-piviaon. | of settle. | 8Vetage | the year | Old Syatem, Survey System, 
ment colteo- before Decrease 
" | tions, | settle: peo 


per cent, 


Ba. 

Dholka ... 87-25 
Dhandhuka 20°50" 
Viramgém, 20°25 
Gogha ae 11°75 
Jetalpur a0 y 17° 
Pardntij .,, +.-{ 1860-61 69,860 74,020 56: 3°50 
Daskrol ... «(1880-61 ...| 1,74,142 175 

7,82,334 : , 06] 1 10°75 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 91 A of 1861, 67-97. 
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SECTION II]. —TA'LUEDA'RS: 


Since 1863 the survey has been extended to the proprietary 
villages, numbering 372, including an_area of 1988 square miles or 
mora than one-half of the district, and yielding an estimated yearly 
revenue of over £100,000. The following statement gives their chief 
survey details : 


Ahmedabad Proprietary Villages, 1877. 


ee 


Prinel- Land, Tota! | Govern- | Proprie- 

BUB-DIVIBION. Villages, eel ra estimated. ment tor’s 
tors. ‘Keven: | Kaaedoment: revenue. tax. income, 

£. 2, &, z. 

Viramgdm ... on §3 2 165,517 14,859 9989 8454 6585 
Sénand ses 85 43 28,957 16,629 9909 3048 6261 
Dholka ve a? bé 88 240,991 28,181 23,814 10,132 18,682 
Dhandhuka ave 144 198 652,787 85,739 48,376 16,047 82,328 
Gogha oe or 56 80 118,543 7866 10,142 3382 7769 
Total ... 873 426 1,266,704 303,124 102,230 85,668 66,565 


The owners of these proprietary villages belong to three chief 
classes; Rajputs, called Girdsids or grantees,? Gametis, or village 
owners, and Bhumids, sons of the soil; Musalmdns, called Kasbatis, 
or townsmen ; and Kolis, called Thakardds, or lordlings. The estates 
of these large landholders lie along the west of Ahmedabad, the 
border land between Gujarat proper and the peninsula of Kéthiawar, 
Along this line, it may be somewhat roughly said, that the estates 
of the crt landholders lie in the south, those of the Musalméns 
in the middle, and those of the Kolisin the north, Most of the Rajput 

roprietors, of whose 221 villages, ninety-four are in Dhandhuka, 

fty-four in Gogha, thirty-five in Dholka, thirty-four in Sénand, and 
four in Viramgém, represent old Rajput houses that still hold a 
remnant of their lands saved from Musalm4n and Marétha conquerors, 
In Gogha, fifty-four of its sixty villages are (1878) held by Gohels 
who came into western Gujarat towards the close of the thirteenth 
century.6 In Dhandhuka, of its 147 villages, forty-eight are held by 
Chudasmas, the descendants of the old Hindu dynasty of Junagad, 
and forty-four by Jhélés, akin to Vaghelds and first known aa 
Makvands. In Dholka, of its 119 villages, thirty-three are held 
by Vaghelés, a remnant of the Solanki race who fled from 
Anhilvada when (1297) that kingdom was destroyed by Alé-ud-din 


1 Except where special reforences are given, this account of the Ahmedabad 
T4lukdars ia taken from Mr, Peile’s Tilukdari Settlement Report. Bom, Gov. Sel. 
VI 


2 Gémeti is the owner of the villago ; Girdsia is a general term, used in the south. 
west Ahmedabad districts, to mean the owner of two or three villages, Mr. William- 
son, May lat, 1820; 17 of 1821, 147. Indisturbed times some villages had placed 
themselves under the protection of chiefs,who, as Bhavnagar and Subdi in Gogha, and 
Koth in Dholka, called themselves R4jis. Bom, Gov. Sel. XXXIX. 51, 

3 Forbes’ RAs Mala, 237 (1878). 
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Khilji. In Sénand, of its eighty-two villages, thirty-four are held 
by Vaghelés. Tho four villages in Viramgam are held by Jhalas. 
Besides these, in Dholka, one village is held by Rivals, and one by 
Jhalis; in Dhandhuka, one by Ravals, one by Vaghelds, four by 
Charans, four by Gosdis, seventcen by Kathis, and seven by different 
classes, and in Gogha two by Baérots. The Kathis in Ranpur and 
western Dhandhuka are the descendants of Hindus from Cutch, who, 
about the fourteenth century, ousted the Chuddésmés and Gohels. 
They aro still a turbulont class with a bad name as landlords. 


Musalmén proprietors hold in all forty-eight villages. Of these 
twenty-eight are held by Kasbitis, ninoteen in Dholka, eight in 
Viramgam, and one in Sinand; and seventcen by Molesaldms, fifteen in 
Dhandhuka and two in Viramgém : besides these, three in Dhandhuka 
are entered simply as held by Musalmaéns. The Kasbitis, or town 
as opposed to country proprietors, are of three classes, Khordésdnis 
soldiers of fortune who came to Gujarat in the service of the Vaghela 
dynasty of Anhilvdéda (1230-1300); a branch of Parmér Rajputs 
converted by Mahmud Begada “about.1480 ; and Mena and Rahen 
soldiers from Delhi, who obtained Jands'in reward for service done 
to the Maréthés. The Molesaléms of Dhandhuka are Parmar 
Rajputs, of the same family and converted at the same time (1480), as 
the Dholka Kasbatis. Of the two Molesalam villages in Viramgém, 
and the three entered as Musalmdén in Dhandhuka no details are 
given. In Chuval, tho north-east corner of Viramgém, Kolis or 
Thikardas, the offspring of Solankis and of Makvénis who inter- 
married with the Kolis of the Mahi K4ntha, hold sixty-nine villages. 


Under the loose government of the. Mardthds, men of all these 
classes, Rajputs, Musalmans, and Kolis, held as almost independent 
proprietors, their land-tax or tribute,varying according to the power 
of the Maratha Governnient to enforce their demands. Under the 
British Government an inquiry showed that the rights of the different 
classes differed greatly, and from time to time considerable changes 
have been mado in their position and management. The proprietary 
rights of the Rajput landowners of the southern sub-divisions 
were from the first admittcd,! and, except when they failed to pay 
their Jand-tax, the management of their villages was not interfered 
with, The Chuvalia Koli chiefs, after their rising and defeat at 
Lohar in 1819, had accountants placed on thoir villages, and, except 
an allowance of twenty-five per cent, had to pay their revenues 
to Government.2 The Kasbatis of Dholka were from the first 
considered to be farmers of the revenue, and in 1817 the management 


1 In 1804 Col. Walker and Mr. Diggle considered the larger chiefs nearly inde- 
pendent tributaries. Bum. Gov. Sel. XXXIX. 14, 21, 31. They held that the 
smallor Girdsids and Kolis had a proprietary right in the soil derived from the 
remoteat antiquity secured to themby universal assent and unimpaired in its privileges, 
Bom, Gov. Sel, XXXIX. 23. In 1814 Mr, Rowles spoke of the Dhandhuka and 
Gogha Gametis as proprietors. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 102 of 1815, 2272, 2276, 23rd 
Nevember 1834. In 1820 Mr. Dunlop hold that the landjords of Dhandhnka and 
Gogha were proprictors. Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec, 17 of 1821, 9, 23rd November 1820, 

2 East India Papers, III. 677. Before 1819 they had been in much the same 
position ag the Dhaudhuka and Gogha Girasids. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1821, 
37, 39, 
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of their villages was taken over by Governmont.! In 1821 those 
distinctions were done away. Mr. Elphinstone raised all classes 
to the position of proprietors, withdrew village accuuntants, reduced 
the land tax to two-thirds of the landlord’s share, and granted 
leases for a term of years. A few years later (1829), the 
indebtedness and misery of Bapu Mia, the chief Kasbati, again 
brought the matter to the notice of Government. It was then 
decided that his position was different from thet of the Rajput 
landholders, and that his lands were held by sufferance of 
Government and were resumable at its will. But again, in the 
following year, Sir John Malcolm would seem to have been inclined 
to hold that though the Kasbati’s original claim to rank as a 
proprietor was doubtful, his long possession gave him a right to 
the position of landlord.? 


During the next thirty years the Télukdérs’ rental was left 
almost unchanged, and, except when they failed to pay the tax, 
their villages were left entirely _in.their own management. At the 
same time the practice of granting leases for short terms of years 
wascontinued. It became usual in these leases to embody stipulations 
with the Girdsiés, and the original’ simple agreement was gradually 
expanded into a formidable instrament which a Girdsia could not 
execute without signing away many of his rights. Meanwhile the 
fall in grain prices and their careless and extravagant habits had 
plunged the Girisids deep in debt. Of the kind of obligation 
incurréd by signing bonds on stamped paper they had no experience. 
A fow sharp visitations of the civil process intimidated them into 
needless pliability. When summoned to the courts, they either 
ignored the summons to their own discoinfiture, or compromised 
mattors with their creditors at a monstrous sacritice. Money-lenders 
collected and became the terror of the district. Bond was heaped 
upon bond until the original transactions were lost in a maze of 
chicanery, Then camo the recklessness of men who knew nothing 
of their own affairs except that they were inextricably involved.* 


l The Dholka Girdsia villages would seem to have been treated in the same way as 
the Kashati villages, and fahi/is were introduced into all of them. East India Papers, ITT. 
682, Mr. Dunlop (1820) seems to have thought that in Dholka, though the village 
holders were proprietors, the rights of the estate holders were essentially different 
from those of the holders in the south. Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 17 of 1821, 3, 23rd 
November 1820. Of the Kasbdtis, Colonel Walker wrote ; ‘under the Marathds they 
were the restorers of villages who had been granted a lease for a term of years. 
They had increased their estates by taking lands in mortgage or as security for debts. 
The Dholka Kasbatis arrogated a power, like that the Cirdsids possessed by inherit- 
ance, of settling the payment, or jama, on the villages under their management,’ 
Bom, Gov. Sel. XX XIX. 13, 38, 39. In 1820 Mr. Dunlop held that Kasbdtis had no 

roprietary right aid had gained their lands by sale, mortgage, and other means, 

m. Gov. Rev. Ree. 17 of 1821, 7, 28rd November 1820, 

3 Bom, Gov, Litho. Papers, 149, 43. 

8 Bom, Gov. Sel. CVI. 14. From the first the indebtedness of the large landlord 
elagses would seem to have becna cause of trouble. In 1820 the Girfsidsa were a 
large respectable boy, but wanting in zeal, and with small means. Most were indebt- 
ed and some in astate of total dependence. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1821, 148, 150, 
In 1823 the Dholka fandlords were indolent, apathetic, and given to opium, with no 
idea of accounts, and. generally in the hands of some hard and crafty Vania, Bom. 
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When the revenue survey system was introduced into the district 
(1853) the question of the position of the large landholders pressed 
for settlement. The survey officers, accustomed to look with 
suspicion on the claims of all middlemen, and strengthened by the terms 
of the leases as well as by old Government resolutions denying to 
some Télukddrs any proprietary rights, urged that the Girdsids were 
only hereditary leaseholdors.: In this view they were supported 
by the opinion of the Government law officers who held that the 
provisions of the Tiilukdars leases were so stringent as to make them 
little better than Government tenants-at-will. From this moment 
all the peculiar rights of the Télukdaérs were in theory abolished, 
But in the quarters practically concerned, a different view was acted 
ou. The creditors, hastening to close on the Girdsids, called on the 
civil courts to sell their lands. The courts held that the land 
might be sold, and whole fields and villages were put to auction 
and knocked down for a trifle to the creditors or their agents, 
Jf the landlords were leaseholders, the creditors’ security was almost 
worthless and their position was desperate. If, on the other hand, 
the Talukdars were proprietors, their estates would be sold at nominal 
prices, and attempts of the buyers to take possession would probably 
end in a breach of the peace, Under these circumstances, an 
enactment (Act VI, of 1862) was framed, reciting the facts as to the 
leasehold, and providing for a settlement of liabilities and the 
re-investiture of proprictary rights. It left creditors no option in 
agreeing to an immediate and definite settlement. The method of 
making awards on the claims. of creditors was fixed by rules 
appended to the Act. These rules were calculated to award the 
whole claim wherever it was fair and reasonable, and to cut off the 
excess from such as wore extortionate. If the circumstances of 
the Télukdér called for no abatement, or if the loans were secured 
on freehold and not on leasehold property, power was given to the 
Governor in Council to grant an award according to the terms of 
the deed or decree. That the grant of proprietary rights might be 


a A RR 


Gov. Sel, XT, 43. In 1825 the Viramgém landlords were all deep in debt. Bom. Gov, 
Sel. X. 57, In 1830 from their careless unthrift they were deeply involved and some 
ofthem sunk in absolute poverty. Gov. Litho. Papers, 149, 43. Of the Kasbatis the 
state was worse. In 1818 Bipu Mia, the chief of the Dholka Kasbdtis, was in 
money difficulties and his estate under attachment. Hoping that he would do better, 
the Collector freed his estate from attachment and placed Bapu in charge. But he was 
idle and profligate, and to raise money transferred the mavagement to an Ahmedabad 
banker. His debts were estimated at £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) and his yearly income at 
£2000 (Rs, 20,000), Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 117 of 1825, 51, 61. He is said to have wished, 
on receipt of a pension, to resign the management of his estate, Bom. Gov. Sel. CVI. 
43. To 1825 he had to live in Cambay for fear of being arrested. In 1830 his estate wag 
attached and himself so poor, that Sir John Malcolm granted him a money allowance, 
Litho, Papers, 149,43, 15th October 1830, The state of the Viramgim Kasbatis was 
little better. They were (1825) deeply in debt, their villages wretchedly mismanaged. 
Gov. Sel. X. 57. In 1827 the Chuval Koli chiofs were involved in debt, much annoyed 
by suits brought against them in the civil courts. Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 78. 

1 A much-quoted authority was, “ Like the renter of a farmthe TAlukdar has no 
right to continued possessiun.’ Gov. to Collector, Sept. 30, 1829, But this was 
written only of the Dholka Kasbatis. Bom. Gov. Sel. CVI. 43. The officers of the 
1820-1826 survey defined tdlukddr villages as villages held on an hereditary lease. Bom. 
Gov. Sel. X.19, 1. In 1854 Talnkdars are spoken of as hereditary leaseholders, a com- 
promise between proprietors and revenue farmers, Bom, Gov. Rev, Roc, 52 of 1856, 406. 
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extended to as large a class as possible, Government decided that 
holders of estates not in want of relief should, if they accepted the 
new settlement, be declared proprietors. And, to protect this body 
of proprietors, it was decided that, for arrears of land tax, portions of 
their estates should be sold only as a last resource, and that all sales 
should be conducted by the Collector who, if possible, should stay 
the sale and satisfy the decrees by other means, The Kasbitis 
were among the landlords to whom the provisions of the Act were 
extended. At the same time an inquiry into the origin of their 
claims showed that in most cases their lands were originally 
mortgaged or sold to them as managers or farmers. Accordingly, 
only a small number of their villages have been continued to the 
Kasbiétis. Of fifty-six, the total number of Kasbati villages in 
Ahmedabad and Kaira at the beginning of British rule, twenty-two 
have been resumed, five are managed by Government, nine are held 
under a contract that allows the Kasbdtis twenty per cent of the 
receipts, in twelve the Kasbdti is a superior holder under survey 
rates, and in cight the right of leyying twice the survey rates has 
been conceded. 


The steps taken to settle the landlords’ debts wore, the survey and 
assessment of their estates, the fixing the land-tax, and the advance 
of money to help in meeting their liabilities. The field work of the 
survey was carriod out between January 1863 and March 1866 at a 
cost of less than one anna the acre, ‘The new settlements, partly 
introduced in 1864-65, were completed in 1865-66. The amount of 
the land-tax was fixed at from fifty to sevonty per cent of the 
survey rates, and, for an improvement fund to be spent on works 
and schools, a further charge of 6} per cent of the land-tax was 
levied. An ayvreement was drawn up, stating that the landlord was 
responsible for the paymont of the land-tax and cess, and explaining 
hia duties sonneated with the village police. The sum advanced by 
Government amounted altogether to £55,000 (Rs. 5,50,000), The 
result of the inquiry into the landlords’ indebtedness was, out of total 
claims amounting to £270,519 (Rs. 27,05,190), the award of £136,040 
(Re. 13,60,400), Tho burden of these liabilities was greatly 
lightened by the more than fourfold rise of produce prices in 1863 
and 1864.2. And such rapid progress was made that on the Ist 
June 1865, £66,780 (Rs. 6,67,800), or more than one-half of the 
whole indebtedness, had been cleared off. Since 1865 the fall 
in produce prices has delayed the final settlement. But steady 
progress has been made, and, at the close of 1876, £128,963 
(Rs. 12,89,630) or 94°79 per cent of the whole had been cleared off, 
and of the £55,000 (Rs. 5,50,000) advanced by Government only 
£13,647 (Rs. 136,470) were outstanding 


1 Much of this land had not before been surveyed. Todar Mal’s (1590) survey 
included ouly Dholka., The 1820-1826 survey laid down the boundaries of the Dholka 
and (Viramgam estates, But, except a few under attachment, the Dhandhuka and 
cons estates had never been surveyed. A distinct survey of each estate was made, 
and the land parcelled into blocks averaging about forty acres. Bom, Gov. Sel. CVL 28, 

2 Cotton rosein price from Rs. 1 to Rs. 6 a man, Bom, Gov. Sel, CVI. 19. 

3 Mr, King, C. S., Tal, Set, Officer, 6th October 1877, 
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A Télukdar’s or landlord’s estato is held either by an individual 
or by a family. Only seven estates, each forming the domain of a 
chiefship or gddi, are held by single landlords. ‘Uho rest are the 
property of different members of tho chief family, bhiydd. A village 
given by a chief to a younger son reverts to tho chief if the youngor 
son dies childless. nt if he has five sons, the village is divided at 
his death into five parts, his cldest son having, with the Jhdlis a 
double share, and with the Vagheliis and Chudismas 14 shares. The 
Kathis divide equally, and with them females also inherit. The Chuval 
Thékardés have kopt the whole estate in common, the strongest 
holding shares in the produce ; the weaker amid perpetual quarrelling 
are put off with subsistence lands. Among them tho sharers are 
so numerous and their influence so divided and uncertain, that, 
except perhaps at Bhankora, there is nowhere anything like a separate 
chiefship. 

The chief of Katosan in tho Mahi Kantha, and the chiefs of 
Limbdi, Wadhwan, Vankdner, Vala, and Lathi, have estates in 
western Ahmedabad ; so also had the Thaikor of Bhévnagar till in 
1864 his villages were transferred, ta Kathiiwar. 


In a Télukdér’s village are the Télukdar or Télukdérs, commonly 
called the Darbaér; the aitendants commonly Rajputs of the 
Chohén, Rathod, or Parmir clans; one or two shopkeepers with 
whom the Télukdar has an account for petty supplies, and perhaps 
a Gosdi or Charan. Besides these there are the police headman, 
mukhi, appointed under the Colleetor’s approval by the Télukdar ; 
the messenger, havdlddir, who helps the headman and looks after 
the crops in the village grain-yard ; the village barber, tracker, and 
others, and the cultivators, of whom a few are Kanbis and Kolis, 
and the rest cattle-dealers of the Bharvéd, Ahir, and other castes. 
There are no hereditary village officers,and except in Dholka, the 
namo of Patel is unknown. ‘I'he Darbdar is highly regarded, even in 
its eccentricities and follics, and no one holds any station in the 
village but by its pleasure. The summary jurisdiction of the 
eighteenth century has not becn entirely forgotten. It is more than 
suspected that some of the chiefs have occasionally revived the 
fendal powers which the laws have superseded. With the view of 
giving them a personal interest in upholding the law, some of the 
best qualified among their number have latcly becn invested with 
magisterial powers. 


Like the rest of the lands, the village site is the property of 
the Darbar, and when a tenant leaves a village, the wooden frame of 
his house is one of the chief’s perquisites. 


Except suchas he or his ancestors may have given away, all 
village lands pay rent to the Télukddr. Of alienated lands some 
part has been given absolutely to temples, Bréhmans, or Chérans ; 
the rest, often paying a cess or quitrent, is enjoyed by the village 
servants as their wages. Of the chicf’s land a portion is generally a 
home farm, gharkhed, cultivated by the house servants. The rest is let 
to tenants, whose tenure is not secured by leases or written conditions, 
but is presumably renewed from year to year. Tenants sometimes 
pay a sum to secure a field, but this is irregular, and the money 
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probably goes into the manager’s pocket. Excoptin a few instances, 
rents are everywhere paid in kind, the landlord dividing the produce 
according to the village custom, dhdro. The share varies with 
different crops. In tho case of wheat and other food grains, the 
common practice is to make an estimato of the standing crop by 
cutting and weighing a few rows at fixed intervals, and so getting an 
average, dhil. With cotton, the more favoured plan is to bring 
the produce to the village grain yard and divide it there, mankhal. 


As its variations are countless, only a genoral idea of the customary, 
dhdro, rent can be given. First, the cultivator is allowed for secd, 
in the case of wheat fifty pounds the acre, and in the case of gram 
twenty-five pounds ; next, he gets grain equal to the pay of the extra 
labourers engaged for the harvest; and third, undor the name of 
partharo, he is allowed about five per cent of the produce to cover the 
wear and tear of his stock. Under the name of mapu the landlord has 
a similar cess, from 24 to five per cent of the produce, for interest on 
capital. Lastly, the villago servants and templos have their small 
perquisites amounting to about five per cent of the produce. After 
these deductions, the produce is commonly divided between the 
Jandlord and the tenant in equal sharos. — In villages where the land- 
lord takes less than half, he generally makes up by a plough tax, 
sdnthi vero, varying from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10 - Rs. 20) a plough. 


Tf the tenant raises garden produce, or even if he manures his 
field, he has the farther advantage that the Télukdér allows for his 
extra outlay by taking one-fourth, or even one-eighth of the produce, 
instead of tale, The tenant “has also the straw of the grain crop, 
the grass from the sides of his field, and in some villages from the 
meadows. Jf he takes up now ground ho pays for threo years either 
nothing or a quitrent. 


Of the expenses the landlord pays the land tax, jama, the police 
headman’s allowance, and provides land for the support of village 
servants. Together landlord and tenant pay for sced, extra labour, 
grain for village servants, and village charities. The tenant finds 
his own tools and cattle, generally receiving more for the wear and 
tear of his stock than the landlord does for any capital he may have 
sunk, In case of such a crop as sugarcane, the tenant has an 
allowance for all cxtra outlay, and a larger share of the produce. 


Except the common grains kept for food, tho crops are sold to 
travelling agents who visit the villages at harvest. The cost of 
removal falls on the buyer, but is duly considered in the price 
offered, The tenant is savod tho trouble and anxioty of storing and 
selling more than his own share of the produce ; he cannot be pressed 
for rent beforo the produce is realized, nor fora cash instalment 
before he has got his money from the buyer. 


Under this system, though the cultivators are tenants-at-will, 
holding from year to year, they are not subject to excessive demands 
or liable to be turned out of their ficlds. Tho practice of sharing 
the produce keeps tho rents at a fixed standard. The custom, or 
dhéro, signed, both by landlord and tenant, forms part of the records 
of every village. Neither civil nor revenue courts would help a 
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landlord to exact more than the custom allows, while the provision } 
of a six months’ notice before the close of a tenancy guards against 
harsh and summary eviction. As a matter of fact, exactions are 
rarely attempted, and cases of eviction are almost unknown. So 
long as a tenant conforms to the custom, he is practically as safe as a 
cultivator in a Government village? Some better system of water 
storage is the great want of these estates. At present thoy are 
almost entirely dependent on the local rainfall, and though in good 
years they yield large revenues, the utter barrenness of a bad season 
can, unless it has been seen, hardly be believed. 


The arrangements, made in 1862, for freeing from indebtedness 
the western landowners, were not extended to the eastern Koli, 
or mehvis, chiefs. These chiefs, of whom there are sixty-five leading 
sharers, claim, like the Chuvél chiefs in Viramgém, a strain of 
Rajput blood, some of them bearing the names of Réthod, Chohén, and 
Makvén. Of their forty-one villages lying chiefly on the border 
of the sub-division, thirty-seven ‘aré,in Parantij and four in Mod&sa. 
Of the sixty-five chief proprietors four have two villages each, 
fourteen one village, aud forty-seven have shares in nineteen 
villages.? 


When, in 1818, they came under British management these 
chiefs were the most independent in the country.4 But tho fate of 
the Lohar Kolis had so good an effcet on them, that they agreed at 
once to pay their land-tax, and two years later the amount was 
increased without the slightest opposition.’ No accountants were 
appointed to their villages, In 1821, Mr. Elphinstone wrote ; ‘ they 
have maintained their, independence, and in some cases their 
rebellious and predatory spirit; they should be made responsible 
for the payment of the tribute and for the maintenance of public 
order, but no accoantants should bo sent to their villages; the 
amount of revenue should for long be considered secondary to 
the reform of their habits and the increase of their industry ; except 
aslight rise in snitablo cases, the tribute should be kept nearly 
stationary’.6 Accordingly their lands were, in 1824, exempted from 
survey measurement and inquiry. At that time, though on the 
whole orderly, many of the villages bore a bad name for thieving, 
and the country was extremely wild with but little tillage. The 
chiefs wero impoverished, paying on money advances about forty 
per cent intcrost. 'Their dependence and poverty were lamentable, 
and urgently called for remedy.’ Since 1824 the position of the 
mehvds chiefs has been in no way changed. From year to year the 
Collector has continued to make rough settlements, fixing the land tax 
by what the chicfs wero thought able to pay. In 1818 tho amount 
of their contribution was £1407 (Rs. 14,070). Tt has since varied 
from £1765 (Rs. 17,650), its highest in 1821, to £869 (Rs. 8690), its 


1 Act T. 1861. XLIIT, 1, 2. 2 Bom, Gov. Sel, CVI, 27. 

% Survey Supt. 181, ¢th February 1878, 12, 

4 Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 141 of 1819, 2064, 

5 Bom. Gov. Rev. Kec. 17 of 1821, 66, 

6 Hast India Papers, I1I, 674-684, 7 Bom. Gov. Sel, X. 19, 43-46, 
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lowest in 1833. For the last ten years the changes have been very 
slight, the highest sum being £1356 (Rs, 13,560) in 1869, and the 
lowest £1071 (Rs. 10,710) in 1875-76. During all this time the 
management of these villages has been left entirely to the chiefs, and 
neither in 1861 when the revenue survey. was introduced into the rest 
of Paraéntij, nor in 1863 when special measures were taken for the 
reliof of the western landlords, was any change made in tho state 
of the eastern villages, Compared with the detailed knowledge of the 
rest of the district, the unsatisfactory uature of these chance yearly 
settlements, had, for some years, made the Collector anxious to have 
the Koli villages surveyed and some certainty introduced into the 
proportion of their revenues taken by Government. Accordingly in 
1873 the survey of these villages was sanctioned.! The objects of 
the survey were to ascortain the state of the villages, to find out 
how much of the Jand was alienated, and having found their rovenue- 
yielding powers, to fix a fair land-tax. ‘The survey showed 
that of 65,033 acres of culturable land, 55,583 or 85:46 per’ cent 
were under tillage ; that, to each square mile, there were 223 souls, 
fifty-six houses, one well, fivo carts, thirty-seven ploughs, eighty-six 
oxen, and 184 milch cattle, figures which.in every way compared 
favourably with tho stato of the Goverumont villages of Pardntij in 
1860, the year of thoir last survey. In epite of the great sana of 
tillage, the increase of wealth, and the almost nominal domands of 
the State, the condition of the chiefs wonld seem in the last fifty years 
to have little if at all improved, All of them are in very straitened 
circumstances, many towards tho close of the season having barel 
the means of subsistence.* All are moro or less decply saelva 
their debts varying from £100 to £3000 (Rs. 1000 - Its. 30,000). 
Meanwhile their managers, in many cases also their money-lenders, 
enjoying all the income, drive_in_ fine_carriages and build magnificent 
houses. The result of the survey was to show that the revenue of the 
states was very much greater than had before been supposed. In 1870 
according to the statements made by the chiefs to the Collector their 
total revenue was £1998 (Rs, 19,980). Buton the basis of tho survey 
rates sanctioned in 1861 for other Pardntij villages, the revenue 
was found to be, allowing for deductions on account of alienations, 
£5083 (Rs. 50,330). On the proportion, fifty to seventy per cent 
of the survey revenue, sanctioned in 1863 as the amount of land- 
tax to be recovered from the landlords of western Gujarat, the 
Governmont contributions might bo raised to from £2408 to £3371 
(Rs, 24,080 - Rs, 38,710). Even the lower figure shews an increase 
over the present demand of £1450 (Rs. 14,500) or 123} per cent. 


The following is a summary of thechicf available facts regarding 
the state of the district during tho last sixteon years : 

In 1862, the rainfall of twenty-eight inches was plentiful and on 
the whole seasonable. The crops were excellent and public health 
was good. The land revenue rose from £138,511 to £144,924 
(Rs. 13,85,110-Rs. 14,49,240) ; £205 (Rs. 2050) were remitted, and 


1 Gov. Res. 3276, 9th June 1873. 
+ Survey Superintendent 131, 6th February 1878, 44. 
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£610 (Rs. 6100) left outstanding. Indian millet, juvdr, rupee prices 
rose from forty-two to twenty-eight pounds. 


In 1863, the rainfall of twenty-eight inches was plentiful but too 
soon over. Rice suffered, and, though most of it was saved by 
watering, the harvest was about a fourth less than in the year before. 
Public health was good. The land revenue, chiefly from the 
introduction of revised rates, rose from £144,924 to £157,733 
(Rs. 14,49,240- Rs. 15,77,330) ; £76 (Rs. 760) were remitted, and 
£1899 (Rs. 18,990) left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices rose 
from twenty-eight to twenty-two pounds, 


In 1864, the rainfall of nincteon inches was scanty, the failure of 
the late rains reducing tho harvest to about forty per cent below 
the average. Tho land revenue fell from £157,733 to £150,409 
(Rs. 15,77,380- Rs, 15,04,090) ; £84 (Rs. 840) were remitted, and 
£1069 (Rs, 10,690) left outstanding. Indian millet rapee prices roso 
from twenty-two to fifteen pounds. 


In 1865, the rainfall of twenty-six inches though late was plentiful, 
and except rico the crops were good. ‘Chere were rather widespread 
outbreaks of cholera aud fever. ‘The land revenuo fell from £150,409 
to £145,822 (Rs. 15,04,090-Rs.-14,58,220) ; £2 (Rs. 20) were 
remittod, and £189 (Its, 1890) Jeff outstanding, Indian millet rupee 
prices foll from fifteen to twonty-six pounds. 


In 1866, the rainfall of twenty six inches was sufficient but 
untimely, too heavy in August and rathcr soon over. Some of the 
crops suffered. ‘There was much fever, and in Daskroi a disease 
called bhumria carried off many buffaloes. The land revenue rose 
from £145,822 to £146,940 (Rs. 14,538,220 - Rs. 14,69,400) ; £317 
(Ra. 8170) wero romittcd, and £697. (Rs. 6970) left outstanding. 
Indian millet rupoe prices fell from twenty-six to thirty-four pounds, 


In 1867, the rainfall of seventeen inches was scanty and ill-timod, 
too late of beginning and too heavy at the end. Rico, cotton, millet, 
and grass suffered. Public health both of man and beast was good. 
The land revenue rose from £146,940 to £150,734 (Rs. 14,69,400- 
Rs. 15,07,340) ; £212 (Rs. 2120) were remitted, and £41 (Rs. 410) 
left outstanding. Indian millet rupee pricos rose from thirty-four 
to thirty pounds. 


Tn 1868, the rainfall of forty-six inches though abundant w , 
ill-timed, scanty at first, then too much, and again too soon ov 
The crop suffered much, Public health was on the whole good. 17 
land revenue rose from £150,734 to £151,454 (Rs. 15,07,340 - 
Rs, 15,14,540) ; £1231 (Rs. 12,310) were remitted, and £449 
(Rs. 4490) left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices fell from 
thirty to thirty-two pounds. 

In 1869, the rainfall of thirty-four inches was sufficient and though 
at first scanty was in the end well-timed. Except that millet suffered 
much from locusts and that grass was at first very scarce, the 
crops were good. There was much cholera and fever, and in Daskroi 
some 5000 head of cattle dicd from eating Icaves instead of grass, 
The land revenue fell from £151,454 to £148,374 (Rs, 15,14,540 - 
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Rs. 14,838,740) ; £91 (Rs. 910) wore remitted, and £324 (Rs. 3240) Chapter VIII, 
left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices rose from thirty-two to Land | 
nineteen pounds. Administration. 


‘In 1870, the rainfall of twenty-eight inches was sufficiont and esha ia 
well-timed, Except some damage by locusts, the crops were good, Peg 
Cholera and fever were rather prevalent. The land revenue fell 
from £148,374 to £147,166 (Rs. 14,83,740 - Rs. 14,71,660) ; £118 
er 1180) wero remitted, and £636 (Rs. 6360) left outstanding, 
ndian millet rupee prices rose from nineteen to cighteen pounds, 


In 1871, tho rainfall of thirty-three inches though sufficient was 
ill-timed, too much about the middle and too soon over, The crops 
especially rice suffered. Except for fever public health was good. 
The land revenue rose from £147,166 to £147,378 (Rs, 14,71,660 - 
Ra, 14,73,780) ; £184 (IRs. 1840) were remitted, and £518 (Rs. 5180) 
left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices fell from eighteen to 
twenty-eight pounds. 


In 1872, the rainfall of forty-eight inches was abundant and well- 
timed, and the crops, except some injured by frost, were oxccllent. 
Fever was common but public health was on tho whole goad. 
The land revenue fell from £147,378 to £147,169 (Rs. 14,73,780- 
Rs. 14,71,690) ; £517 (Rs,5170) were remitted, and £242 (Rts, 2420) 
left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices fell from twenty-eight 
to thirty-two pounds, 


In 1873, the rainfall of twenty-three inches was short, but, except that 
it began rather late and stopped too soon, was well-timed, The earl 
harvests weto largo, the lato. rather short, Public health was ee | 
The land rovenuo fell from £147,169 to £145,777 (Rs. 14,71,690 - 
Rs, 14,57,770) ; £129 (Rs. 1290) were remitted, and £334 (Rs. 3340) 
left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices fell from thirty-two to 
forty pounds. 


In 1874, tho rainfall of forty inches wassnfficicnt, and, though a little 
late of beginning, was well-timed. The harvost and public health 
were good. ‘The land revenue fell from £145,777 to £144,180 
(Rs. 14,57,770-Rs. 14,413,800) ; £420 (Rs. 4200) were remitted, and 
£235 (Rs. 2850) left outstanding. Indian millot rupee prices 
remained steady at forty-two pounds. 


In 1875, the rainfall of twenty-three inches was rather short and 
ill-timed, floods in September doing much damage. Rice suffered 
but other crops woro fair. Except foran outbroak of cholera public 
hoalth was good. The land revenue fell from £144,180 to £142,121 
(Re. 14,41,800- Rs. 14,21,210) ; £2295 (Rs. 22,950) wero remitted, 
and £35 (Rs. 850) loft outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices fell 
from forty-two to forty-eight pounds. 


In 1876, the rainfall of twenty-two inches was short, but on the 
whole well-timed. The crops wore good. Thero wasa rather severe 
outbreak of cholcra. Tho land revenue rose from £142,121 to 
£142,683 (Rs. 14,21,210-Rs. 14,26,830); £400 (Rs. 4000) wero 
romitted, and £71 (Rs, 710) left outstanding. Indian millet rupee 
prices foll from forty-eight to fifty pounds, 
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Tn 1877, the rainfall of twenty-one inches was short and ill-timed. 
The crops suffered considerably and fodder was very scarce. Public 
health was on the whole good. The land revenue rose from £142,683 
to £143,040 (Rs. 14,26,830-Rs. 14,30,400) ; £205 (Rs. 2050 ) were 
remitted, and £414 (Rs. 4140) left outstanding. Indian millet 
rupee prices, on account of the famine in the Deccan, rose from fifty 
to thirty-two pounds, 


During the thirty years ending 1876, population has increased 
from 590,757 to 829,637 or 40:44 per cent ; houses from 212,464 
to 260,970 or 22°83 per cent; ploughs from 59,630 to 63,707 or 
6°83 per cent; carts from 18,401 to 22,012 or 19°62 per cent ; 
while the number of cattlo decreased from 505,235 to 466,229 or 
7°72 per cent. In those years the land revonue has risen from 
£118,708 to £142,683 or 20°19 per cent. Hight municipalities, 
four dispensarics, and 175 selools have been established, and 873 
milos of road and ninety-three miles of rail have been opened. 


Gujarat] 


CUAPTER IX. 
JUSTICE. 


When, in 1802, the districts north of the Mahi were ceded to the 
British, justice was not administered according to any written law 
but according to the will of the local authority. This in the 
unsettled districts was the chief and in the quiet villages the manager 
or revonue farmer. In the unsettled territories, though the power 
of hfe and death was in their hands, the chiefs seldom punished 
crimes against the person ; the offender was left to suffer at the 
hands of the injured man’s relations. Under this arrangement one 
murder led to another, tho avenger recciving praise rather than 
blame. ‘ The life of a man was taken with the same indifference 
as the life of a beast.’! At the same time the local custom set one 
important check on vengeance. Any run-away Girdsia criminal who 
threw himself at tho feet of another Girdsia and asked for shelter 
was sure to find it. His guardian would refuse to give him up till 
those who sought vengeance made a solemn promise to treat him 
with kindness. When the friends of tho slain man agreed to drink 
opium-water, kasumba, from the murderer’s hands the blood feud was 
at an end. In quiet villages the manager, besides his want of power 
to inflict capital punishment, was restrained by common feeling and 
custom. But in spite of this safeguard, his efforts to make the 
greatest possible revenue out of crimes, caused tho widest injustice 
and misery. No caxo was inquired dito that did not offer the hope 
of gain, and any guilt, however heinous, could be cleared by a 
money payment. ‘T'o provea person guilty, the craclost measures 
were taken. ‘I'o make him confess, the accused was set in the sun 
with a large stone on his head, or he was beaten, or his fingers rolled. 
in cotton were dipped in oil and set on fire. If he proved not to be 
guilty, to make up for his sufferings the tortured man had a turban 
given him or some smal] money present. The whole was done without 
method, and except un entry of the amount of tho fine no record of 
any case was kept. Besides paying a tine the offonder was bound to 
give security for his future good conduct. Of these securities thero 
were six, fail or chdlw cdémin for good behaviour ; hazur zdmin for 
personal appearanco ; lila, groon, that is lasting security for good 
behaviour ; ddzimin, a cross that is counter or additional surety ; 
and ut kant Ishvar Mulidev, a solemn, and unusual engagement? 

Tn unsottled villages civil disputes were either decided by tho 
chief, or settled by arbitration or by the influence of a Bhat security. 
In forming his opinion the chief was guided by no rule and generally 
settled the question in favour of the party who paid him most. 


Jn arbitration cases, but those among the warlike tribes were not 


1 Bom, Gov, Sel. XXXIX., 1,82, 2 Bom. Gov. Sel. XXXIX,, I. 36, 
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common, the chief kept a small sum and spent it on charity. Money 
disputes wero settled by the help of a Bhat or Charan security. The 
debtor in all cases had to name a surety. Ifhe did not pay, the 
surety would sit starving at the debtor’s door, and if this failed 
would wound himself or kill his wifo or child. But tho debtor was 
seldom stubborn ocnough to let things reach this pass. In the 
peaceful villages civil disputes were generally settled by arbitration, 
the manager always recovering from the successful party one-fourth 
part of tho amount awarded. 


The judicial administration of the lands acquired in 1802 remained 
in the hands of the Residont at Baroda, tillin 1805 a Judge and 
Magistrate was appointed for Kaira, The Resident and his officers 
administered the police and justice of the country according to equity 
and local usages. In 1805 the British Regulations and system of 
justice were introduced. In consequence of the acquisition of fresh 
territory, a separate Judge was appointed for the Ahmedabad district 
ou Ist January 1818 and the wostern districts were transferred 
from Kaira to his charge. In 1828.the office of Judgo of Kaira was 
abolished, and sinco that time the Kaira: district has been under the 
jurisdiction of the District Judge of Ahmedabad.? 


Of the strength of the staff appointed to decide civil cases in the 
Ahmedabad district no details have been obtained earlier than the 
ear 1830, In that year the district was furnished with fourteen 
judges, The total number of suits disposed of was 7677. Twenty 
years later in 1850 there were in all twelve courts and the cases 
disposed of numbered 11,636. In 1860 there were thirteen courts 
and the suits numbered 3706, In 1870 the number of courts was 
reduced to seven, while the number of decisions rose to 5065. In 
1874 there were six courts and 5851 decisions. In 1877 the 
number of courts was the same while the total of suits fell to 5843. At 
present (1878) the district is provided with a judge and an assiatant 
judge each with jurisdiction over the Ahmedabad and Kaira 
districts ; and four subordinate judges with an average jurisdiction 
over 963 square miles and 207,409 souls. Ofthe sub-judges, one 
stationed at Ahmedabad has jurisdiction over Daskroiand some villages 
of Sénand, Pardntij, and Modasa ; another at Dholka has jurisdiction 
over Dholka and some villages of Sanand ; a third at Viramgém has 
jurisdiction over Viramgiém and some villages of Sénand; and a 
fourth at Dhandhuka has jurisdiction over Dhandhuka, and 
Gogha which he visits twice a year in March and November. 
Besides these there is a small cause court at Ahmedabad. 


Tho average distance of the Ahmedabad court. from its six 
furthest villages is forty-four miles ; of the Dholka court, 
twenty-two; of the Viramgém court, thirty-two, and of the 
Dhandhuka court, thirty-eight. 


Exclusive of.suits settled by the small causo court, the average 
number of cases decided during the cight years ending 1877 is 
5854. During the first four of those years the total rose from 5065 


1 In 1856 a Senior Assistant Judge was appointed fur Kaira, This appointment 
was abolished in 1869, Bom, Gazetteer, ITZ, 116, 
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in 1870 to 6167 in 1873 and then fell to 5843 in 1877, Of the 
total number of cases 


Ahmedabad Ex-parte Decrees, 1870-1877. decided during the eight 
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Total ...| 46,331 | 27,448| 5361 | 1870, 60-2 in 1871, 
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in 1877. Of contested 
cases only 16:97 per cent have, during this period of eight years, 
been on an avernge decided for the detendant. ‘Tho proportion of 
such cases decided in favour ofthe defendant fell from 26 per cent 
in 1870 to 14 per cent in 1877, In-t61] or 2°75 per cent of the 
whole number of suits decided in 1877 the decree has been executed 
by putting the plaintiff in tho possession of the immovable 
property claimed. he number of cases of this kind rose from 
eighty-four out of 5065 in 1870 to 2380 out of 6167 in 1873, and then 
during the next four years fell to 161 out of 5840 in 1877. In 
33°57 per cent of the decisions passed in 1877, decrees for monoy 
due have been executed by the attachment or sale of property ; of 
these 5°80 per cent have, on an avorage, bcen by the sale of movable 
and 27°77 per cont by the salo of immoyable property. Compared 
with 1870, the 1877 returns of attachments or sales of movable and 
immovable property show a rise from 245 to 3389 in the former and 
from 896 to 1623 in the latter. 


Compared with 1870 the number of decrees executed by the 
arrest of the debtor during the eight years ending 1877 has 
considerably fallen, the total for 1870 being 497 against 61 in 1877. 
As will be soon from the following table, the number of civil 
prisoners hay varied little during the eight years ending 1877, 
the total in the latest year being 112 compared with 127 in 1870, 
and 138 in 1871 and 1876. 

Ahmedabad Civil Prisoners, 1870-1877, 


RuLeasts. 
Yuan. PRISONERS.| Days. By At No 8u- |nigetosuro : 

Freie [raaitors ate ot | emptry 

decree. request, ce, property. : 
1870 127 8 17 38 66 4 2 
1871 138 8 16 25 87 9 1 
1872 125 7 14 26 79 6 ast 
1873 133 10 12 38 73 9 L 
1874 109 6 2 29 71 2 5 
1875 121 8 il 32 73 4 (a) 1 
1876 138 10 8 49 79 2 Sea 
1877 112 7 18 23 66 3 2 


(a) Escaped. 
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Of the 112 prisoners in 1877, 101 were Hindus and 11 Musalméns, 


The following statement shows in tabular form the working of the 
District Civil Courts during the eight years ending 1877: 


Ahmedabad Civil Courts, 1870-1871. 
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From the following table it will be seen that during the eight 
years ending 1877 the total number of suits decided by the 
Ahmedabad Sinall Canse Court, which rose from 8680 in 1870 to 
4760 in 1872 has fallen to 2540 in 1877, or a decreaso of 80°97 per 
cent in eight years. During this period of eight years the average 
value of suits has ranged between £5 1s, 6d. (Rs. 50-12-0) in 1873 
and £6 1s. (Rs. 60-8-0) in 1877. As regards the execution of decrees, 
attachments of proporty have risen from 261 in 1870 to 383 in 1877 
with the highest total of 728 in 1878; and sales from eighty to 126 
with the highest total 158 in 1873, The number of debtors imprisoned 
was 59 in 1877, compared with 51 in 1870 and 68 in 1875, 


Ahmedabad Small Cause Court, 1870-1877. 
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In November 1876, an association was formed at Ahmedabad, for 
the purpose of settling by arbitration, lavdd, debt and other simple 


civil disputes. 


The members, altogether about fifty im number, are 
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merchants, bankers, Government pensioners, pleaders and newspaper 
editors. The business is managed by a committee of four, helped by 
a secretary, a pleader by profession. ‘Two of the members attend in 
turn to dispose of business. Before a case is heard, the parties state 
in writing that they will be bound by the court’s award, Pleaders, 
if the parties wish it, are allowed to appear. Except in intricate 
cases when two sit together, the award is generally passed by a 
single member; and unless the parties press for it, or the member 
who gave it wishes a review, the award is final. The members 
receive no pay. But to meet expenses, fees for serving summonses 
and for copies of awards are levied varying from 14d. (1 anna) in 
suits of less than £2 10s. (Rs. 25) to 2s, (Re. 1) in suits for more 
than £300 (Rs. 3000). Unless they are filed in a civil court, these 
arbitration awards havo no legal force, During the first year 
of working (Nov. 1876 - Nov. 1877), of 1876 suits filed, 235 were 
decided, 122 were withdrawn or compromised, and 1019 remained 
pending. 

There is registration enough.to-employ seven sub-registrars, of 
whom six are special, and the-seventh, head clerk to the mdémlatdér 
of Gogha, belongs to the éx-officio class of sub-registrars. They 
are distributed, one at cach of tho head-quarters of tho district 
sub-divisions. In addition to the supervision exercised by the 
Collector, who is tho district Registrar, and by his assistant or 
deputy, a special scrutiny is, under the control of the Inspector 
General of Registration and Stamps, carried on by tho inspector of 
registration for Gujarit. The sub-registry office at Ahmedabad 
is one of the most important in the Bombay Presidency, yearly 
registrations ranging from 1500 to 2000, According to the 
registration report for 1877-78 the registration reccipts for that year 
amounted to £1867 (Rs, 18,670). and the charges to £946 (Rs, 9460), 
leaving a balance of £921 (Rs. 9210). Of 5563, the total number 
of registrations, 102 were wills, 115 were documents affecting 
movable, and 5346 documents affecting immovable property. Of the 
last class, in addition to 1244 miscellaneous instruments, 47 were 
deeds of gift, 2093 were deeds of sale, and 1962 were mortgages, 
The registered value of the total immovable property transferred 
was £238,998 (Rg. 23,390,980). 

At present (1878) twenty-seven officers share the administration of 
criminal justice, Of these seven are magistrates of the first class 
and twenty of the second and third classes. Of the latter four are 
unpaid. Of tho former, four are covenanted European civilians, one a 
military commissioned officer, one an Eurasian and one a native. 
Except the District Magistrate, who has a general supervision over 
the whole district, each first class magistrate bas an average charge 
of 640 square miles and a population of 138,273 souls. In the year 
1876 the first class magistrates decided 668 original and 864 appeal 
criminal cases. Of the seven first class magistrates, four have as 
Collector, assistant collectors, and deputy collector, revenue charge 
of the parts of the district in which they excrcise magisterial powers. 
Of subordinate magistrates there are twenty, all of them natives, with 
an average charge of 192 square miles and a population of 41,482 
souls, In 1876 they decidod 2024 original criminal cases. Besides 
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their magisterial duties these officers, exclusive of the unpaid 
magistrates, exercise revenue powers as maémlatdérs or the head 
clerks of mémlatdars. Fourteen of the village headmen, of whom 
there are 487 with an average annual pay of £5 148. (Rs. 57), have 
been entrusted with powers of fining and imprisoning, and the 
rest with the powers contemplated by the Bombay Village Police 
Act VIII. of 1867. 


From the table of offences given below, it will be seon that 
during the seven years ending 1877, 3866, or one offence for every 
214 of the population, were on an average committed. Of these 
there were, on an average, sixteen murders and attempts to commit 
murder ; seven culpablo homicides; seventy-six cases of grievous 
hurt and hurt by dangerous weapons; forty-seven cases of dacoity 
and robbery ; and 3719 or 96 per cont of the whole, minor offences. 


It has been noticed in the Land Administration chapter! that the 
eastern districts, Dholka, Dhandhuka, and Gogha, when handed over 
in 1803 were most difficult to manage. In 1814 boundary disputes, 
formerly settled by fights between several hundred armed men had, 
to a great extent, ceased ; the feuds of ‘the different chiefs had been 
suppressed, and tho Kathi raids almost stopped. Still, among 
Rajputs, cases of solf-outlawry were common, and so strong was the 
feeling of insecurity that long bofore nightfall husbandmen were in 
the habit of leaving their fields and seeking shelter within their walled 
or hedge-girt villages. It was most dificult to bring a criminal ‘to 
justice. The districts acquired im 1817 were also in’a disorderly 
state. In the north-cast the chiof cause of disturbance was the 
organized class of plunderers known as Chuvalia Kolis who, in 
1819, 1824, and 1825 raised disturbances. Troops were sent to 
suppress the revolt and the chiefs forced to give securities for good 
behaviour. In the eastern districts, oppression and insecurity were 
driving peopleaway. The ity of Ahinedabad and its neighbourhood 
were in a most disturbed state, Mvory night attempts at robbery 
were made and the country round was infested with bands of 
plunderers, both mounted and on foot. 


Vigorous police measures were at once taken, and in spite of 
occasional gang robberies, order was established as early as 1820. At 
this time and for sovoral years after, cattle-stealing was practised om 
a very large scale. Especially in the outlying parts, the Bhils hag g 
rogular system, known ashéli chitri, of pounding cattle and giving them 
up if the owners agreed to pay them a sum of money.? But though for 
several years cattle-stealing remained almost unchecked, the more 
serious crime of armed raiding was slowly but steadily put down, 
In 1828 gang robberies were far rarer than they used to be; ‘in 
1835 ‘large and fearful’ raids had almost entirely ceased ;* in 


1 See pages 146, 150. 2 Ham. Des. of Hin. I. 693. 

3 In 1825 in the oastern districts the Bhils generally took the cattle they stole to 
some large village where thy owner by some hint or by following up the foot-prints 
geverally traced them. Tle was told he might get his animals back for acertain sum. 
If he agreed all was settled, if he refused the Bhils carried the cattle to the hills 
and redress was hupeless. Under these circumstances the owner almost always paid, 
Bom. Gov. Sel, X. 11. 

4 Circuit Judge, 20th April 1828, 5 Circuit Judge, 19th February 1836, 
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1889 the district was surprisingly peaceful,’ and in 1849 robberies 
were no longer the work of organized bands but of individual hate 
or greed.? The chief difficulty the police at presont (1878) find in 
detecting crime is due to the fact that the district is, except on the 
south where it marches with Kaira, entirely surrounded by native 
states. Other hindrances to the suppression of crime are, the great 
difficulty of travelling during tho rainy season in the western 
districts, and the large number of tribes, Vanjirés, Sardniés, Bajinids, 
Thoris, and Vaéybris, who wander about committing petty thefts. 
Agrarian crimes are not very common and are confined to cases in 
which the cultivator is overwhelmed by his creditur’s demands. 
Another class of quarrels arisesfrom grazing disputes. But those are 
very rare. Poisoning is an unusual form of crime. Gang robberies, 
though not by professional men, are less uncommon. A fow men, 
generally Kaéthiiwar or Gdikwir’s outlaws, bakdrvatias, armed with 
Swords and guns, start with horses and camels, rob and mako a 
straight run for foreign territory. 


In the year 1877 tho total_strength of the district, or regular 
police force, was 1234, Of).these, under the Superintendent and 
assistant superintendent, three were subordinate officers, 226 inferior 
subordinate officers, 101 mounted police, and 902 constables. The 
cost of maintaining this force wags for the two European officers, 
the Superintendent and the assistant superintendent, a total yearly 
salary of £1140 (Rs. 11,400); for the subordinate officers on yearly 
salarios of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200), and the inferior subordinate 
officers on yearly salaries of less than £120 (Rs. 1200), a total yearly 
cost of £6229 4s. (Rs. 62,292); and forthe 101 mounted police and 

. the 902 constablos a sum of £18,009 4s. (Rs. 1,380,092). Besides pay 
a total yearly sum of £618 (Rs. 6180) was allowed for the horses and 
travelling expenses of the superior, officers; £308 88. (Rs. 3084) 
yearly pay and travelling allowance for their establishments, and 
£995 49. (Rs, 9952) a year for contingencies and other expensos, 
raising the total yearly police charges to £22,300 (Rs, 2,283,000), On 
an area of 3854 square miles, and a population of 829,637 souls these 
figures give one man for every 3:12 square miles and 672 souls, The 
cost of the force is £5 15s. 9d. (Rs, 57-14 as.) the square mile, or 
64d. (44 as.) to each head of population. Of the total strongth of 
1232, exclusive of the Superintendent and assistant superintendents, 
forty, four of them officers and thirty-six men, werein 1877 employed 
as guards at district, central, or subsidiary jails; eighty-seven, 
fourteon of them officers and seventy-three men, were engaged as 
guards over treasuries, lock-ups, or as escorts to prisoners and 
treasure ; 719, 181 of them officers and 588 men, were engaged on 
other duties; and 386, eighty of them officers and 306 men, were 
stationed in towns, municipalities, and cantonments, Of the whole 
number, exclusive of the Superintendentand assistant superintendent, 
400 were provided with fire-arms and 832 with swords or with 
swords and batons; 502, of whom 155 were officers and 347 men, 
could read and write ; and 270, of whom thirty were officers and 240 
men, were under instruction, 


1 Circuit Judge, 19th March 1839, 2 Bom. Gov, Sel, V. 73. 
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Except the Superintendent and assistant superintendent who were 
Buropeans and a subordinate officer drawing less than £120 (Rs. 1200) 
a year who was an Hurasian, the members of the police force 
were all natives of India. Of these, ninety-seven officers and 414 men 
were Muhammadans; twenty-two officers and fifty-four men were 
Bréhmans; eleven officers and eighty-two men were Rajputs ; 
nineteen officers and forty-threo men were Marathas ; twelve officers 
and sixty-six men were Bhils; forty-six officers and 250 men were 
Kolis; seventeen officers and sixty-eight men wore Hindus of other 
castes; one officer was a Piirsi; and one officer and one man were 
Jews. There were 27 vacancies. 

Of 474 persons accused of heinous crimes, 205 or 43°24 per cent 
were convicted. Of 7438 the total number of persons accused of 
crimes of all sorts, 4243 or 57:04 per cont were convicted. In the 
matter of the recovery of stolen proporty, of £3658 4s. (Rs. 36,582) 
alleged to have been stolen, £2353 (Rs. 23,530) or 64°32 per 
cent of the whole amount were recovered. Of the five districts of 
Gujarét, Ahmedabad in 1877 ranked second, both as regards the 
proportion of convictions to arrests and the proportion of the amount 
of property recovered to the amount stolen. 


The following table gives the chief erime and police details for the 
seven years ending 1877: 


Ahmedubad Crime and Police, 1871-1877. 
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W872 aes ws] 8817 | Blox | 3230 [53°02 | 4077 | 6522 | 8367 | 51-62 | 8358 12 | 2453 10] 29-35 
1878) S| S44E | 6314 | 8280 | 51-15 | 3608 | 6806 | 3361 | 50°19 | 5431 10] 1703 6] S134 
1874. Sw 8275 | 6598 | ZA7O 15128 | 3315 | 5917 | 8014 | 60-93 | F915 14 | 8500 oO} 59-76 
1875 w= | 3898 | 5913 | 2787 | 47°13 | 8780 | 6185 | 2872 | 46-43 | By17 16 | 3289 12| 49°70 
1876. ,.| 2967 | 5386 | 3236 ) 60-03 | 3088 | 5823 | 3307 | 58-81 | 5095 14 | 2504 10] 51°62 


WT ow +«{ 8808 | 6064 | 4038 [67°98 | 3066 | 7438 | 4243 | 67-04 | 8658 4 | 2353 0 | 64:82 
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Corresponding details are available for the five years ending 1849: 
Ahmedabad Crime and Police, 1845-1849, 


3 | ve & % § 7 F 

e | 3 |gssl 4 F 3 s | 2 

mo | 2) 2 Fe ge] a E(B) a | EE | EB Le 

EI & \es3' 3 ag 8 
ala £88i58| & |e} 8 | g £% ge | & 
geo Sa canst: 
& ¢. x. 8. 

1845 17} a | eu {i79e| 2732 { sso] ta05 | sos7| sasaio| sia 4] ano 
1848 a5{ 4 | 1000 | 1593] 9552 | a2ag| 1778 | saer|  s7s018} 974 8] LIL 
1847 zo} 8 | 1u42/1764| vax7 | 9476| 2110 | 6o70] 13,082 8} 9404 10 | 19-03 
1848 a6; 6 | 1020 | 1443} 2908 | 3907] 2173 | SB-cl | 10,075 18 | ‘asp 12] 8°82 
1849 28 | 8 | 2009] 1720| g27as | aid] isu2 | 5-28 | 10,793 2} go7 8] 7-48 
866) | 18,792 |17,950| 9786 | 5637 | 49,585 18 | 5420 2 | 11-15 


A comparison of the two tabular statements shows for the whole 
amount of crime a slight comparative increase from a yearly average 
of 2758 in 1849 and the four preceding years, or on the basis of the 
1846 census, one crime to every 214 inhabitants, to a yearly average 
of 4008 in 1877 and the four preceding years, or on tho basis of the 
1872 census returns one crime to every 207 inhabitants. Among 
the more heinous crimes there is a considerable falling off, murder 
showing a fall from a yearly average of twenty-three to sixteen, and 
simple and gang robberies from 996 to 163. 


Besides the accommodation provided for under-trial prisonors 
at the head-quarters of cach Gab ES, there are at Ahmedabad 
two jails, one in the city and tle other outside of the city known as 
the Dhulidkot jail. The Ahmedabad. jail, with accommodation for 
393 prisoners and managed by # staff thirty-seven strong, occupies 
the very handsome Musalmén building known as A’zam Khan’s 
sche It had in 1877 a total population of 2155 prisoners and a 
aily average of 424, About two-thirds of the prisoners sentenced. 
to long terms are employed within jail limits in grinding, oil-pressing 
and carpentry ; the short term prisoners are employed outside in 
gardening and road-making. The jail industries aro carpet-making, 
cotton-cloth weaving, and canework. The total cost was, in 1877, 
£3013 (Rs. 30,130), or an average of £7 (Rs, 70) to each prisoner, 
The Dhulidékot jail, about 14 miles west of the city of Ahmedabad, 
in the old lines of the Gujarat Irregular Horse, was started in 
1866 to relieve the other Gujardt jails. Tho buildings cousist of 
ten barracks, one used asa weaving factory and the other nine 
accommodating 324 prisoucrs. This jail managed by a staff fifty- 
seven strong had, in 1878, a population of 1207 and a daily average 
of 651. The jail grounds covor au arca of ninety acres of which 
thirty are under tillage. The prisoners are mostly employed outside, 
some in cultivation and some in brick and lime-making, while 
gangs are furnished for making and repairing roads. Tho jail has 
always been remarkably healthy. The total cost in 1878 was 
£3699 (Rs. 36,990) or an averago of £7 (Rs. 70) to cach prisoner. 
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CHAPTER X. 
REVENUE AND FINANCE. 


Tre earliest available district balance sheet is for 1821-22, and 
though since then many acconnt changes have been made, the different 
items can in most cases be brought under corresponding heads in 
the forms now in use. Exclusive of £54,235 (Rs, 5,42,350) the 
adjustment on account of alienated land, the total transactions 
entered in the district balance shoet for 1876-77, amounted, under 
receipts to £469,076 (Rs. 46,90,760) against £201,606 (Rs. 20,16,060) 
in 1821-22, and under charges to £447,541 (Ra. 44,75,410) against 
£206,572 (Rs. 20,65,720). Exclusive of salt revenue departmental 
miscellaneous receipts, and payments in return for services rendeyed 
such as post and telegraph receipts, the 1876-77 revenue, under all 
heads, Imperial, provincial, local, and municipal, came to £284,047 
(Rs. 28,40,470), or on a population of 829,637 a sharo of 6s, 10}d. a 
head. As no census details are available for 1821-22, corresponding 
information for that year cannot be given, 


During the fifty-five years between the dates of the two balance 
sheets the following changes havo taken place under the chief heada 
of receipts and charges: Land revenue receipts, forming 66°10 per 
cent of £284,047 (Rs. 28,40,470) the entire revenne of the district, 
have risen from £145,477 (Rs. 14,54,770) in 1821-22 to £187,781 
(Rs. 18,77,810) in 1876-77. The increase is chiefly due ; (1) tothe 
introduction of revised rates of assessment ; (2) to tho large area of 
land brought under tillage; and (8) to the settlement of alienated 
land. ‘The land revenue charges show a decrease from £25,786 
(Rs. 2,57,860) in 1821-22 to £16,921 (Rs. 1,69,210). The cost of 
collecting tho land revenuc has increased owing to a rise in the 
number and amount of revenue officers’ salaries; the apparent 
decrease is due to the transfer of hereditary officers’ paymonts from 
the head of ‘land revenue’ to that of ‘ allowances and. assignments.’ 


The following statement! shows the land revenne collected in each 
of the forty-eight years ending 1878 : 


1 Figures fortho years between 1830 and 1662 are taken from statement No. 18 in 
Mr. Bell’s Excise Report dated lst October 1869, Figures for subsequent years are 
taken from the annual reports, 
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Ahmedabad Land Revenue, 1830-1878. 


‘Yuan. Land Revenue. Yuan. Land Revenus. Year, Tand Revenue, 
£. £. #, 

1830-31... 103,767 | 1846-47 oes 122,873 | 1862-638... 144,925 
1831-32 ie 328,334 1847-48 see 115,631 1863-64... 157,733 
Lee on 102, 101 1848-49 us 95,137 1864-65 ... 150,410 

833-34 aes 86,096 1849-50 on 110,307 1865-66... 145,823 
1934-35 ee 120, 208 1850-51 ve 111,047 1866-67... 146,941 
1835-36 whe 120, 764 1851-52 avs. 132,595 1867-68 —... 150,734 
1836-37 oc 120,574 1852-53 =A 110,272 1868-69 wie 15) ,454 
1837-38 si 128,779 1853-54 oa 114,901 3869-70... 148,374 
1838-39 tee 126,126 1854-55 ke 128,827 1870-71 ee 147,166 
1889-40 a 119,180 1855-56 ens 118,795 1871-72 ay) 147,378 
1840-41 oe 112,123 1856-57 eee 126,834 1872-73... 147,170 
1841-42 a 125, 118 1857-58 Sa 120,538 1873-74... 345,777 
1842.43 sn 116,443 1858-59 est 319,299 1874-75... 144,179 
3843.44 eee 121,098 1859-60 aoe 331,941 1875-76 wis 142,817 
1844-45 se 118,393 1860-61 ae 130,768 1876-77 five 142,683 
1845-46 re 118,708 1861-62 sa 138,511 1877-78... 143,205 


®tamp receipts have risen from £6070 to £22,444 (Rs. 60,700- 
a 2,24,440) and the expenditure from £408 to £690 (Rs, 4030- 
8, 6900). 


Unlike the southern districts of Gujarét, liquor is little used. 
Excise receipts have risen from £2477 to £7018 (Rs. 24,770- 
Rs, 70,180), and the expenditure from £112 to £123 (Rs, 1120- 
Rs, 1230). 

Law and justice receipis, chiefly fines, have risen from £465 to 


£2250 (Rs. 4650-Rs. 22,500). ‘The 1876-77 charges were £18,876 
(Rs. 1,88,760) against £9420 (Rs, 94,200) in 1821-22. 


There are no forests. 


The following table shows, exclusive of official salaries, the amount 
yealized from the different assessed taxes levied between 1860 and 
1878. Owing to their variety of rates and incidence it is difficult to 
make any satisfactory comparison of the results : 


Ahmedabad Aasessed Taxes, 1860-1878. 


Yaar. er rg ee ee eg een ee et REALIZATIONA. 


Below £50. Above £50, 

Income Tazz: £. Rs, £. Ra g | Ba 
1860-61 ... ...| 419,296 | 41,92,260| 392,840 | 39,28,400| 23,078 | 2,830,780 
1861-62 2. —...). 398,290 | 39,82,900} 397.155 | 39,71,550| 23,782 | 2,837,820 
1862-638 0. es 462,054 | 46,20,540| 15,864 | 1,58,640 
1963-64 0. Ol. a 395,603 | 39,56,030 | 12,360 | 1,23, 600 
1864-65... “as ee we 376,080 | 37,50,800 | 12,336 | 1,23,360 

License Tax, 

1967-68 ... ...} 916,642 | 31,668,420} 451,703 | 45,17,030! 7903 | 79.030 
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Ahmedabad Assessed Taxes, 1860-1872—continued. 


RRALIZATIONA. 


Below £50. Above £50. 


Certificate Tax. £. Ra, 

1868-69 5503 | 65,090 
Income Tax, 

1869 7823 | 78,236 
1869-70 725,570 | 72,55,700| 3908 | 39,080 
1870-71 53,60,970 | 15,694 | 1,56,946 
1871-72 ~ 4627 | 46; 
1872-73 3286 | 32,860 


Customs receipts have fallen from £22,547 to £10,844 (Rs, 2,25,470- 
Rs. 1,08,440), 


There was no duty on. salt in 1821-22, The 1876-77 receipts 
amounting to £99,734 (Rs. 9,97,340) represent the revenue of the 
Khéréghoda salt works. 


The 1876-77 charges of £7046 (Rs. 70,460) under Political 
Agencies represent the cost of the Mahi Kéntha and Pélanpur 
Agencies. 


The 1876-77 military charges on account of the Ahmedabad and 
Deesa troops and garrison were £145,276 (Rs. 14,52,760) against 
£38,290 (Rs. 3,82,900) in 1821-22. 


Registration and education are new heads. 


The 1876-77 jail receipts, £3527 (Rs. 35,270), represent the earnings 
of the Dhuliakot and Ahmedabad jails. The charges under this 
head have risen from £1404 to £7165 (Rs, 14,040 - Rs. 71,650). 


Transfer receipts have risen from £22,949 to £96,368 (Rs, 2,29,490- 
Rs. 9,638,680) and charges from £93,652 to £107,257 (Rs. 9,36,520- 
Res. 10,72,570), The increased receipts are due chiefly to receipts 
on account of local funds, to remittances from other treasuries, to 
the amount held as deposit on account of savings banks, and to the 
recovery of loans made to landed proprietors, talukddrs, 


In the followmg balance shects of 1821-22 and 1876-77, the 
figures shown in black type on both sides of the 1876-77 balance 
sheet are book adjustments. On the receipt side the item £54,235 
(Rs. 5,42,850) represents the additional revenue the district would 

ield had none of its land been given away. On the debit side the 
item £1425 (Rs. 14,250) under land revenue is the rental of the 
lands granted to village headmen, except those engaged solely 
on police duties, and the village watch. The item £50,269 
(Ra, 5,02,690) under ‘allowances and assignments’ represents the rental 
of the lands granted to district hereditary officers, to girdsids, and 
other non-service claimants; the item £2541 (Rs, 25,410) under 
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police represents tho rental of the lands granted to village headmen 
employed solely on police duties, Cash allowances are, on the other 
hand, treated as actual charges and debited to the different heads of 
account according to the nature of the allowance. Thus cash grants 
to village headmen, except those engaged solely on police duties and 
the village watch, aro included in £16,921 (Rs, 1,69,210), the total 
of land revenue charges; cash grants to non-service claimants are 
included in £11,958 (Rs. 1,19,580), the total of allowance and 
assignment charges; and cash grants to patels employed solely on 
police dutics are included in £25,661 (Rs. 2,56,610), the total of 
police charges. 
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Assessad taxes, 

Miscellaneous 
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Education 
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201,606 14 0 
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Sheet, 1891-22—1876-77. 


CQUARORA. 


1921-22, 1876-77, 


& ad 


Refonds ... 0. ow $104 17 3 


Land revenya 000 Sa 


oe tae oe oe ase 


Btampe .. 
Exat ee 
Mino: Departments RS = Ceo Gg woe ps igteige “Ser. sees 
iron rea Me ele I 
rn sas aay ton te webs <> “ane i eT 


Politigal .. SY 
Allowanoeg and ‘asslgnmonts... oie jee —— 2245 14 10 
87 6 0 


ian to Government servants ... i age = 
{finoollaueone 3283 4 0 


oe tee bee ase ve ae od 


41,780 8 9 
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oe or) yr tS OT 19,219 16 11 


S178 1 9 
38,480 0 O 


133'0 0 


asdeee 


whe oo oy oe ry 
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ane rrr ba 


oe ae ee ee we a aon oe 


60,806 i8 8 


Vediga} ue one 764.12 1 


“ ory ee 1404 1:10 

fies, ; office “route, Bs ey > Sass . 40 0 
finor epartmants ... aos ty) beeen 
Useellancoua a, ae ter nte ae 


i ape returned and wd secon pad bate made 
tash remittan: ies ave 

iterest on Gavspuinent se seowrition... ae ee 
Cond fade eevee eee eee 


14,938 1 1 
98,652 10 7 107,257 18 3 


206,573 14 11 449,841 9 9 
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Revenue other than Imperial. 


The district local funds, collected since 1863 to promote rnral 
education and supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dispensariesy 
and other useful objccts, amounted in the year 1877-78 to a total 
sum of £16,583 (Rs. 1,65,830) and the expendituro to £21,263 
(Rs. 2,12,630). This revenue is drawn from three sources, a spegial 
cess of one-sixteenth in addition to the ordinary land tax, tha 

roceeds of certain subordinate local funds, and some miscellangoua 
itoms of revenue, Thespecial lund cess, of which two-thirds are set 
apart as a road fund and the rest as a school fund, yiclded in 1877-78 
® revenue of £11,799 (Is, 1,17,990). Smaller funds, including a ferry 
fund, @ cattle pound fund, a travellers’ bungalow fund, and a school 
fee fund yielded £1852 (Rs. 18,520). Government and private 
subscriptions amounted to £2461 (Rs. 24,610), and miscellaneous 
receipts including certain items of land revenue to £467 (Rs. 4670). 
This revenue is administered by committees composed partly of 
official and partly of private mombers. 

For adminuistrative purposes_tho.Jocal funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one sot-apart for Public Works and 
the other for instruction. The receipts and disbursements during 
the year 1877-78 under those two heads were as follows : 


Ahnedabad Local Funds, 1877-78. 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


RECRIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 

#5 8. 2 & 
Balance, Ist April1877  ...)._ 6907 10 | Establishment ies «| 1996 19 
Two-thirds of tho land cess.) 7866 10 | New worka ... ae | 6313 9 
Ferries ibe oe Bie 321 4 | Repairs se ‘is ...| 4689 14 
Cattle pounds res 85 783.16.) Medical charge an a 660 19 
Travellers’ reat-houscs —.... 53 10 | Miscellaneous se a“ 267 17 
Contributions fe ie 779 & | Balanco, lst April 1878 ...) 2861 0 

Miscellancous we as 73 2 
Total ...| 16,789 18 Total ...! 16,789 18 

EDUCATION. 
£. &.& 
Balance, Ist April 1877...) 231018 {School charges ... ...1 5977 9 
One-third of the land cess ...|. 3938 6 | Scholarships... si os 228 16 
School fee fund we ws 695 2 | School houses, new este 436 6 
Contribution (Government) .| 1462 16 Do, repairs nbs st 551 9 
Ditto — (private) te 220 4 | Miscollaneous ies eee 140 17 
Miscellaneous me ee 237 3 | Balance, Ist April 1878 ...) 1676 13 
interest on funded invest. 

ment Sis 25% 2 152 2 

Total ...;| 9011 10 Total ...| 9011 10 


Since 1863 the following local fund works have been carried. ou 
To improvo communication, 252 miles of road were cither mad 
cleared or ropaired, and planted with trees. To improve the wate 
supply, 339 wells, seventy-onc ponds, and twenty-five water-coursc 
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have been made or repaired. To help village instruction, sixty-five 
schools, and for the comfort of travellers fifty-five rest-houscs, 
Gharamsd lds, and cighty-five village offices, choras, have been built. 
Besides these works, four disponsaries, 104 cattle pounds, and three 
staging bungalows have been constructed. 


In 1877-78 there wero cight municipalities, The total municipal 
revenue in 1877-78 amounted to £83,285 (Rs. 3,32,350). Of this 
sum £16,813 (Rs. 1,68,130) wore recovered from octroi dues, £33824 
{Rs. $3,240) from a toll and wheel-tax, £3948 (Rs. 39,480) from 
assessed taxcs, and £9149 (Rs. 91,490) from miscellaneous sources. 


Under the provisions of the Bombay District Municipal Act (VI of 
1873) Ahmedabad forms a city municipality ; its funds, under the 
presidency of the Collector, boing administered by a body of 

mmissioners, official and private, in the proportion of at least two 
of the Jatter to one of the former. Under tho samo Act, the rest aro 


town municipalities administered by a body of commissioners with 
the Collector as president and the Assistant or Deputy Collector in 
charge of the sub-division as vice-president, the commissioners 
being chosen in tho same way as the city municipality commissioners. 

The following statement gives for cach municipality tho receipts, 


sharges, and incidonce of taxation during tho year ending 31st 
March 1878 : 


Ahmedabad Municipal Details, 1878. 


Recrirts. 


Date of 


Naw Pomila- 7 eae rT | 
extablishmont, {| tion. Tolis and 
Houso| ° Assessed| Misoel- ; 
Octrot. lak esl taxes. /lanoous, Total: 
Eich. & S$] & 8) £8 gk & 
\Kmedabad ..., Ist June 1858 ...) 116,873 | 12,188 0 - 2884 4 | 3048 12: 8559 17 | 27,544 13 
Tiramgdm «| Uith May 1857 | 10,661 2373 10 aoe 53 3 tee 199 14 2631 7 
Yholka .. ae-[ let Auge. 1857 ...| 20,84 952 5 181 12 3434 iT 1 
Yhandhuka «| Ist March 1800, v782 $14 10 2244 9 18 6 552 6 
lagha. ., a.| lat duly 1853 ... 9571 $24 2 5 18 21 6 351 5 
foddza ae| Lat Nov. 1850... T4468 274 12 oes 11 6 285 18 
rardertif w.| Lat Joly 1855...) 8341 241 4 213 243 17 
fandal «| Joth Nov. 1866., 6774 143: 18 Sug te 6 7 149 5 
Total of 0 wee {16,813 1 | . | 8324 G | 3848 12) 9149 13} 33,235 11 
| CILARGEB. 
Works. I 
Naw I Nct- 
: nstruc- |_ -— -.| Miacella- DENCE. 
Staff, | Safety. | Health. tion, l epi: Total 
Original! Repairs. 
&. al Lok &. 8, £. alk. 8. | £. 8 £. 8. gk a aa 
hmedabad 1086 14) 3515 17 124,690 12 708 © | 1798 13) 20lL bt 7Oa9 0} 31,708 1) 4 8 
iramgam 89121 S59 13, 717 14 vO 0] 1383 6) 63 1b 124 17 2808 6| 2 8 
holka ‘ 248 16} = 353 16 Ty 18 43 12 172 luo] 75 3 88 14 1680 18} 1 6 
hendhuks . 6513} 204 6 235 10 es 9 Id 44°23 690 7 IL 
ugha... - 44.3 Th 4 142 18 ‘ | 25 0! 23:17 311 2) 0 8 
aa aa 28 6 78 13 12 4 se 44:17 6 0 17 2 274 209 
rand Gee 35 18 48:18 81 16 lig tee 20 5 14:15 203 11} 0 7 
andal - 420 61 6 81 7 \ re 0 2 4 6 149 10 6 
Total...) 2531 1) 4636 12 (16,742 ly | 841 11 | 3379 0} 2210 2) 7424 13 | 37,814 18; 
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At present (1878) an establishment in connection with the Cotton 
Frauds Act (Bombay Act VIT of 1878) for preventing the adulteration 
of cotton is, under the control of the Bcllector, maintained at a 
total yearly cost of £631 (Rs. 6310). This charge is met from the 
Cotton Improvement Fund. The establishment consists of three 
sub-inspectors with monthly salaries varying from £12 to £25 
(Rs. 120 - Rs. 250) and five messengers, 


The Dholera Dharam Taldv Fund managed by the Collector was, 
about 1818, raised to secure a supply of water along the road to 
Dholera. It has always been supported by voluntary contributions 
from the owners of merchandise passing through the town, In 
1877-78 its revenue amounted to £1050 (Rs. 10,500). 


Gujardt.] 


CHAPTER XI. 
INSTRUCTION. 


In 1877-78 thero were 175 Government schools, or on an average 
one school for every five inhabited villages alienated as well as 
Government, with 11,440 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 8179 pupils or 1:91 per cent of 426,024, the entire 
population of not more than twenty years of age. 


Excluding superintendence chatges, the total expenditure on 
education on account of thesé as well as. aided and other schools, 
amounted to £10,100 (Ra. 1,01,000), of which £4014 (Rs. 40,140) were 
ee to Government and £6086 (Rs. 60,860) to local and other 

unds, 


Under the Director of public instruction, and the educational 
inspector, northern division, the schooling of the district was, in 
1877-78, conducted by a local staff 417 strong; of these one was 8 
deputy inspector with general charge over all the schools of the 
district, drawing a yearly pay of £210 (Rs, 2100); one was an assistant 
deputy inspector entrusted with the examination of the schools in 
the Dholka and Dhandhuka sub-divisions and drawing a yearly pay 
of £90 (Rs. 900) ; and tho rest! were masters and assistant masters 
of schools with yearly salaries ranging from £600 to £2 8s. 
(Rs. 6000 - Rs, 24). 


Of 175 the total number of Government schools, in 168 sit nic 
only was taught, and in six Urdu. In the six remaining schogls 
instruction was given in English and Gujarati; and one was a high 
school teaching English, Gujarati, and a classical language (Sanscrit 
or Latin) up to the standard required to pass the Bombay University 
entrance test exanuuation. Of the Gujarati schools, two were 
trainiug or normal schools, one for men and the other for women. 


In addition to the Government schools there were thirteen private 
schools. Of these eleven were Government aided schools and the 
remaining two were inspected by educational officers. 


The following figures show the increased means for learning to 
read and write offered by Government to the people during the last 
fifty-two years. The first two Government vernacular schools 
were opened in the city of Ahmedabad in 1826; and a third in 1827 
at Dholka. Three years later, in 1830, a vernacular school was 
opened at Dhandhuka; while during the next nineteen years, only 
three more schools were opened between 1847 and 1849, two at 
Ahmedabad and one at Dholera. The first English school in the 
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district was opened at Ahmedabad in 1846. Four years later, in 
1850, there was a total number of 118 names on the rolls, In 
1850-51 there were nine Government schools with a total number 
of 864 pupils enrolled, or 0:25 per cent of 333,893, the total 
population of not more than twenty years of age. In 1854-55 
the number of schools remained the same but the number of 
pupils rose to 1178. In 1855-56 there were seventeen schools 
with 1883 names on the rolls and an average attendance of 
799 pupils or 0:23 per cent of 333,893, the total population of 
not more than twenty yearsof age. Ten years later the number 
of schools rose to 102 with 8056 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 5441 or 1°62 per cent of 833,893, the total population 
of not more than twenty years of age. In 1876-77 the total number 
of all schools in the district was reported to be 185 with 11,455 
names on the rolls. In 1877-78 there were 188 schools with 12,579 
names on the rolls and an avorage attendance of 8977 pupils or 2°10 
per cent of 426,024, the total population of not more than twenty 
years of age. A comparison-with the returns for 1850 gives, 
therefore, for 1878 an increase in the number of schools from nine 
to 188; while of 426,024, the entire popniation of the district of not 
more than twenty years of age, 12,579 or 2°95 per cent were under 
instruction in 1877-78 compared with 864 or 0°25 per cent in 
1850-51. 


Before 1855-56 there were no girls’ schools in the district, but fn 
1865-66 the district was provided with ten schools for girls with 
418 names on the rolls and an average attendance of 254 pupils. 
Ten years later the number of schools rose to twenty, with 1017 
pupils on the rolls and an average attendance of 594 pupils, 

The 1872 census returns give for the two chief races of the 
district the following proportion of persons able to read and write: 


Of 141,219 the total Hindu male population of not more than 
twolve years of age, 10,987 or 7°78 per cent; of 70,296 above twalve 
and not more than twenty years, 10,702 or 15°22 per cent; and of 
184,557, above twenty years, 30,989 or 16°79 per cent were able to 
read and write or were under instruction. Of 120,164 the total 
Hindu female population of not more than twelve years of age, 492 
or 0°40 per cent ; of 54,362, above twelve, and not more than twenty 
years, 205 or 0°37 per cent; and of 176,429, above twenty years, 
395 or 0°22 per cent were able to read and write or were under 
instruction. 


Of 13,524 the total Musalmén male population of not more than 
twelve years of age, 1247 or 9:22 per cent; of 7007 above twelve 
and not more than twenty years, 1174 or 16°75 per cent; and of 
21,403 above twenty years, 3100 or 14°48 per cent were able to read 
and write or were under instruction, Of 12,4138 the total Musalmén 
female population of not more than twelve years, 148 or 1:18 
per cent; of 6433 above twelve and not more than twenty years, 67 
or 1:04 per cent ; and of 20,593 above twenty years, 111 or 0°58 per 
cent were able to read and write or were under instruction. 


The returns do not give corresponding details for Parsis, 
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Bofore 1865-66 there were no returns arranging the pupils 
Pupila by Race, 1865 and 1877. 


according to race 
and religion. The 
statement given 
in the margin 


Racs, 


Saye shows that of the 
Hindus ...|_ 7428 0-9 three chief races 
Musalmans... 56 


0-84 of the district the 
__.__| Paéarsis have the 
largest propor- 
tion of their boys 


Parsis ee 62 
Total... 


and girls under instruction. 


Of 10,792, the total number of pupils in Government schools at the 
end of December 1877 there were 2069 or 19°17 per cent Bréhmana 
including Vyas (27); 76 or 0°70 per cent writers, 44 Kshatris, 
26 Kéyasths, and 6 Parbhus; 3448 or 31:94 per cent traders and 
shopkeepers, 2243 Vanids, 997 Shravaks, 2 Bhétids, 190 Luhénas, 
10 Kandois, 1 Kharédi, and 5"Lambolis; 2584 or 23:94 per cent 
eiltivators, 1812 Kanbis, 43 Kachhids, 15 Malis, 465 Rajputs, 245 
Kolis, and 4 Ravats ; 984o0r 9:11 per cent craftsmen, 121 Bhavsérs,, 
calico-printers, 177 Sonis, gold and silver smiths, 196 Suthérs, 
darponters, 107 Darjis, tailors, 36 Kansfrds, coppersmiths, 81 Luhérs,. 
blacksmiths, 28 Kadids, bricklayers, 52 Kumbhérs, potters, 24 
Khatris, weavers, 8 Khamars, woavers, 154 Ghénchis, oil-pressers ; 
75 or 0:69 per cent bards and genealogists, 53 Bhdts, 12 Charans, 
8 Bérots, and 7 Bhavéyds ; 45 or 0°50 per cent fishers and labourers, 
52 Maéchhis and 8 Bhois; 24 or 0°22 per cent shepherds and 
herdsmen, 4 Bharvads, 15 Rabaris, and 5 A‘hirs; 118 or 1:09 per cent 
servants, 96 Hajdéms, barbers, 16 Dhobhis, washermen, and 6 Bhistig,. 
water-drawers; 166 or 1°53:per-cent labourers and miscellaneous 
workers, 39 Golds, rice-pounders, 10 Kharvas, sailors, 9 Vaghris, 
fowlers and hunters, 35 Mardthds, labourers, 3 Marvadis, labourers, 
8 Bhdédbhunjas, grain-parchers, 40 Sathvérds, vegetable sellers, 7 
Kaléls, liquor-sellers, 2 Ods, diggors, 16 Khavaés, servants, and 
2 Lodhds, labourers; 1 Mochi, shoemaker; 36 or 0:33 per cent 
religious beggars, 18 Gosdis, and 18 Sadhus; 69 or 0°63 per cent 
Parais ; 1045 or 9°68 per cent Musalmans; 29 or 0°26 converts; 13. 
or 0:12 Jews and Beni Israels. No Dhed or Bhangia boys attended 
the Government schools, 


Of 1169 the total number of girls enrolled in 1877-78 in the 
eighteen girls’ schools, 1110 or 94°95 per cent were Hindus; 25 or 
2°15 per cent were Musalmans ; 28 or 2'39 per cent were Parsis ; and 
6 or 0°51 per cent were others. Besides those in the Female Training: 
College at Ahmcdabad there wero 15 Hindw and 1 Musalmén paid 


pupils. 
The following table, prepared from special returns furnished by 


the educational department, shows in detail the number of scheols 
aud pupils with their cost to Government : 
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A comparison of the present (1877-78) provision for teaching the 
district town and country population gives the following results, 


In the town of Ahmedabad there were in 1877-78 twenty-three 
Passed for the Univertiy, 1868-1678. Government, schools with, out of 
Government High Schoo, athe panei ae et en eens 
("Yuan jpovtla| Ye |Pupie| Sttendance o pupils. ese 
| | eee schools, one was & heh school ; three 
were Anglo-vernacular schools ; ten 
were vernacular schools,.nine for 
boys, one for girls; three Urdu; four 
night schools; and two were training 
colleges, one for mon and the other 
for women. The average yearly cost 
per pupil in the high school was £9 
Pupis,| 28. (Rs. 91) and in the training 
colleges £138 4s. 1}d. (Rs. 132. 
1 anna) ; while in the rest it varied 
from 8s. to £2 10s. (Rs, 4-Rs. 25). 
The table inthe margin shows the 
number of pupils who, since 1863, 
have passed their University entrance test examination from the 
Ahmedabad high school. 


In addition to the Government schools there were in 1877-78 
six private schools, one of which was a high school, one an Anglo- 
vernacular school, two vernacular schools for boys, and two vernacular 
schools for girls. The average attendance, out of 829 names on the 
rolls, was returned at 545 or 0:46 per cent of the total population 
of thecity, The table given above shows the number of pupils 
that passed their University entrance test examination from private 
achools. 


In the town of Dholka there were, in the year 1877-78, five 
Government schools with, out of a roll call of 448 names, an average 
attendance of 271 pupils or 0°23 per cent of the total population of 
the town. Ofthese one was an English school; onean Urdu school ; 
and three were Gujarati schools, two for boys and one for girls, Tha 
average yearly cost per pupil in the English school was £5 (Rs. 50), 
in the Urdu school £1 (Rs. 10), in the girls’ school 15s, 6d, (Rs. 7- 
12 as.), while in the rest it varied from 16. to £1 (Rs. 8- Rs. 10). -~ 


In the town of Viramg&ém there were in 1877-78 five Govern- 
ment schools with, out of 415 names on the rolls, an average’ 
attendance of 283 pupils. Of these one was an English school ; one 
an Urdu school, and three Gujarati schools, two for boys and one 
for girls, Tho average yearly cost in the English school was £4 33s. 
(Rs. 41-8 as.), in the Urdu school 14s. 6d. (Rs. 7-4 as.), in the 
girls’ school, £1 2s, (Rs. 11), and in the rest it varied from 16s. to 
£1 62, (Rs. 8 - Rs. 18). 


In the town of Dholera there were, in 1877-78, three Government 
vernacular schools, two for boys and one for girls, with, out of 565 
names on the rolls, an average attendance of 335 pupils. The 
average yearly cost was 10s. (Rs, 5) in the former and 16s. (Rs. 8) 
in the latter. 
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Exclusive of the four towns of Ahmedabad, Dholka, Viramgdm, 
and Dholera, the district of Ahmedabad was, in 1877-78, provided 
with 129 schools or on an average one school for every 6°43 
inhabited villages. The following statement shows the distribution 
of these schools by sub-divisions : 


Ahmedabad Village Schools, 1878. 


1877-78. 1877-78. 


VERNAOELARY | . VERNACULAR 
BUB-DIVIBIONS.| VILLAGHS.| PorunaTion.| g¢eyuuus, | SUB-DIVIsIoNS.| ViLuAaes.| PoruLATION.) SoyooLs. 


Boys.| Girls. 


Paréntij 1st 71,072 ee 118,875 24 1 
Daekroh wd 19 130,610 ww. | Dbandhuka.,.| 1 124,860 12 3 
Viremgam ...) 140 128,044 Gogha a. $3,829 8 


Benend | BB 73,229 


Before the establishment. of Government village schools such 
children as got any education generally went to private schools kept 
Braéhmans.' The pupils were generally Brahmans and Vénids, 
ery fow of the other classes learned to read or write. They made 
(1827) their money calculations by small stones and bits of earth 
and tiles which they passed from side to side as the counting went 
on? Now (1878) only about one-half of the pupils are Brahmans 
and Vanias.® 
Details of the Gujarat College and of the Training Colleges aro 
given in the account of the Ahmedabad city (p. 309). Besides the 
two Ahmedabad city libraries, of which particulars will be found at 
page 311, there were, in 1877-78, twelve reading rooms in difforent 
arts of the district.4 The working of the Gujarat Vernacular 
Rocisty. and the number and circulation of the Ahmedabad 
newspapers, have been noticed in the Ahmedabad city account (pp. 
810-311). A committee called the ‘Ahmedabad Association ’ was, in 
1872, formed in Ahmedabad to represent to Government the 
wants of the people. This, like other Gujarat political associations, 
is at present inactive. 


1 The details given in the Kaira Statistical Account (p. 133) of the mode of 
teaching in the old private schools apply to Ahmedabad, 

2 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 43 and XI. 45. 

3 Bee above p. 211. 

4 The twelve placea are; Barvala, Dhandhuka, Dholora, Dholka, Gogha, Khard- 
ghoda, Modésa, PAtri, Ranpur, Sdnand, Sarkhej, and Viramgam. 
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CHAPTER XIf 
HEALTH. 


A pisgase, in its chief features the same as the true plaguo or 
pestis: has during historic times more than onco visited Ahmedabad. 
Of three chicf outbreaks, in 1618, from 1683 to 1689, and from 
1812 to 1821, some details are available? 


The disease that raged in Ahmedabad in 1618 began in the 
Panjab in 1611. It is called the plague, wabu or wéba-o-t@ aun, and 
the works of the Hindus are said to have no mention of such a 
disease. It was thought.-to, be. connected with the comet of 1612. 
From the Panjab it spread throngh Lahore, through the Doab to 
Delhi, and north to Kashinir. “No placc in Hindustén was froe 
from its ravages. Lulling at times,’ it continued to Jay wasto the 
country for cight years. About the same time, in Kandahér the 
Jand was overrun by mice, und mico and plaguo seem to have 
had some close connexion. A mouse would rush out of its hole as 


! Surgeon lemme Waters, one of the latest writers on the Mesopotamian’ plague, 
ia satisticd that that diseaso is due to the breathing of air charged with highly 
concentrated malarial or marsh poison, and that, in outbreaks of the pligue in the 
Persian Gulf, there are pestilential centres surrounded by concentric areas of malariout 
disease, becoming lesa and less serious towards the circumference of the infectec 
circles, Three Years’ Medical History of the Persian Gulf (1878), 48, 60, 61. 
This disease, Mr. Waters is satisfied, is not contagious keyond the limits withis 
which the malaria is generated, He is of opinion that the disease described in the 
textis the same as the Mesopotamian plague; that it is an aggravated form of 
malarial and not of typhus fever ; and that it cannot apread beyond the limits of the 
malarial atmosphere, Preface to Three Years’ Medical History, and Letter dated 
April 19th, 1879. . 

» Plague is believed to have first appeared in tho delta of the Nile near the seq ¥ 
A.D. 542. Arab writers, one of whose earliest notices is, in 743, the death by ee 
of one of the Khalifahs, speak of the disease, both as wdiaand td’ aun, (Forbea’ Tr ed 
Plague, 6 and 69.) Of indian outbreaks it is, on the authority of Hecker, atated & 
Ranken’s Pali Plague (54), that the great pestilence of the 14th century, the Englist 
* black death,’ depopulated India. But the Musalmdn historians of that century mak: 
very little mention of plague, The only two references that have been traced ar 
from Ibn Batuta, who (Eliot, Jt, 619) notices that Muhammad Tnyghlik’s (1326 
135)) army in Ma'bar_ mostly perished of pestilence, and that at the end of th 
century (1399), after Timmr left, the districts through which he had passed wer 
visited by pestilence, (Tarikh-i-Mubdrak Shahi; Eliot, IV. 36). In 1443, when i 
Malwa, the plane cansed such loss of life in Snltan Ahmad J.’s army that, leavin, 
many of the dead unburied, he retired to Gujarat. Ferishta calls this disease ¢@’aun 
and speaks of it as very unusnal in India, Colonel Briggs thought Ferishta must bi 
wrong as there was no case of Myyptian plague in India, The famine of 1590 ta 
1594, was in 1595 followed by a kind of plague that besides hamlets and village 
i te ewe whole cities,  (Lubdatu-i-Tawarikh : Elliot, VI. 193). Among wel 
informed Gujardt Hindus there is said to be a memory of a great plague that cam 
ne Dwarka (Superintending Surgeon N, D, 248 ; 9th May 1837). Of its date nothany 
is known. 


3 «Now (March 1616) it has wholly subsided.’ WAkidt-i-Jah4ngiri ; Elliot, VI. 346, 
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if mad, and striking itself against the doors and walls of the house, 
would die.’ Then tho plague was in the house. If the poople at 
once fled they might be saved ;if they stayed, the whole village 
was swept away.- T'o touch the dead, or even his clothes, was 
death. Hindus suffered more than Musalmadns. In Lahore, ten or 
twenty people would die in one house, and the neighbours would 
fly. A cow feeding on grass, on which a plague patient had been 
washed, died, and dogs that ate the cow foll dead on tho spot.’ 
In 1618 the Emperor Jahangir congratulated himeelf that he had 
escaped the plague by coming to Ahmedabad.$ But the plague 
came to Ahuiedabad soon after the Emperor, and, at least among 
the Europeans, was most deadly. 

‘An extreme burning and most grievous pestilence,’ says Terry,* 
who as Sir Thomas Roe’s chaplain was there for several months 
(January -November), ‘ attacked Ahmedabad. Innine days seven 
English died. None were ill more than twenty-four hours and most 
not more than twelve. The bodies of those that died wero set all on 
fire by it so soon as they were visited, and dying, broad spots of a 
black and blue colour’ eppeared on their breasts, and their flesh was 
made so extreme hot by tho most high distemper that we who 
survived could scarce endure to keep our hands upon it. Those 
who got well had many great blisters, filled with a thick watery 
substance, that arose upon many parts of our bodies which when they 
‘broke did even burn anc corrode our skins as it ran down upon them.’ 

For several years before 1689 the plague, tdun and wiba, was 
again in Ahmedabad, and lasted for seven or eight years. The visible 
marks were swellings as big as a@ grape or bandna behind the ears, 
under the arms, and in ihe groin, and redness round the pupils of 
the eyes.® 

During the eighteenth century, though none of tho symptoms of 
the disease are described, there would seem to have been several 


2 Compare during the London plague, ‘the very dismal running of distempered 
eraons about the streets,’ before (let July,1665) the order issned shutting infected 
ouses, Plague of London: De Foe’s Works (1840), 1X. 37, 157-160. 

§ Tkbal Ndma-i-dahdngiri : Eliot, VI. 405-407. Of this same outbreak the Emperor 
Jahdogir writes : ‘It is said by old men and it is also clear from the histories of 
former times that this disease had never appeared before in this country. I asked the 

hysicians and learned men what was the canse of it, as for two years there had been 
a want of rain and the country bad suffered from famine. Some said it was due to 
the foulness of the wir from drought and scarcity ; others ascribed it to other causes. 
God knows, and we must patiently submit to his will.” Wakist-i-Jahdngiri in Elliot, 
VI. 346. hia disease is called wéba and is distinguished from cholera, haiza, 
(Ditto, note 1), 

3 Wakiat-i-Jahdugiri in Elliot, VI. 357. * Terry’s Voyages, 227. 

5 Terry’a mention of these plague-spots is important as it seems to confirm Dr. 
Forbes’ view that the apota, said to have been absent in the ninetventh century 
plague outbreaks, may not have been absent only overlooked from tho dark colour of 
most of the victims’ skins, Indian Plagus, 54, 

6 Yn 1689 this same plague broke out with great violenco at Bijdpur, ‘all attacked 
with it gave up hope.’ It had been in the (ecean for several years, (Muntakhabu- 
1.Lub4b: Elliot, VIE. 837). Tais was the sawe outbreak that in 1684 near Goa 
attacked Sultan Mosam's army and carried off 500 mena day (Qrme’s Hist. Frag. 142) ; 
raged in Surat for six years (1634-1690) (Hombay Gazetteer, TT. 91); reduved (1690) 
the Bombay gatrison to 35 English soldiers (Bruce’s Annals, TIL. 94); like a bubo 
waa (1695) so violent that it not only took away all means of preparing for a good 
end, but in a fow hours in Surat, Daman, Bassein, and Thana carried off whole city- 
falls of people (Gemelli Careri in Churchill, 1V. 190), and at Tatha in Sind (1696) 
killed 80,000 suuls (Luin. New ac. L123). 
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outbreaks of a most deadly form of fever. In 1718, o year of 
famine, great numbers died of sickness. In 1770,? another famine 
year, on account of the unwholesomeness of the atmosphere, 
thousands of people died of fever in two or three days so that no 
one could be found to bury them. Fearful disease is said to have 


ac:ompanied the 1790 famine. 


The noxt outbreak was early in the present century, The famine 
of 1811 and 1812 was, at the close of 181, followed in Cutch by 
an outbreak of pestilenco so deadly, that it was said to have 
destroyed half the ryots in the country.4 At the same time a 
‘contagion raged at Ahmedabad with a fury that can scarcely be 
believed.’ Every house sickenod, whole families were carried off, 
and many a funeral party coming back to the houso of mourning 
found that, in their absence, anothor member of tho family had 
sickened and died. So thinned were some castes that their women 
had to help to carry the dead. All the fuel was burned and though 
houses -were pulled down to supply logs many bodies had to be left 
half consumed. Half of the peopleof Ahmedabad, perhaps about 
50,000 souls, aro said to have.perished.* In Ahmedabad Musalméns 
and Hindus suffercd alike, But in other parts it was noticed that 
among Musalméns the diseaso was less fatal. Of the symptoms 
of this sickness no details are recorded. But there seems every 
reason to supposo that it was the same disease that, lulling for 
two years, in May 1815, after one of the hoaviest rainfalls on 
record,® broke out afrosh with deadly force at Kantakot in east 
Cutch. In oases of this disease slight fever was followed by 
great weakness and weariness, and then swellings came in 
the groin and armpits suppurating in some cases and in 
others remaining fen lnmps, Few stricken with the disease 
recovered. Most died between the third and ninth day. The 
disease seemed in tho air; there was nothing to show that it had 
been brought from the outside, or was spread by the touch. It 
scemed to attack most fiercely the sluggish and vegetable eaters ; 
Rajputs eseaped where Bribmans and Vénias rotted off; oil 
makers were believed to be sate? From Kantékot it spread to 
other parts of Viyar causing much loss of life in the early months 
of 1816. In May 1816, it crossed to Morvi in Kéthidwar, came 


? Etheridgo, Bumbay Famines, 40, 

2 Etheridge, Bombay Famines, 41, 

3 Details are given, p. 59. 

‘Bom, Gov, Scl. XV. 131. What must have strengthened, if it did not give rige 
to, this plague in Cutch was overcrowding. For sume years past (1809-1812) 
disorders had heen so great that the people fled from the villages and sought 
shelter in the towns. Bom, Gov. Sel. XV. 132. 

° Trans, Bom. Lit. Soc. I, 326-327. Capt. Rivett-Carnac gives 100,000 as the 
estimated number of deaths. But (see p. 293) the whole city population can hardly 
have been more than 100,000. 

® In 1814 the rains were so heavy that in the south-west of Palanpur the 
Ronen carried away the Kausigar or ten mile lake that had safely dammed its 
wi ters since 1090. Kas Mala, J. 105. 

7 Tn Bhuj, care was taken that no one shonld come in from the affected districta. 
One man died, those with him were turncd out, and the house smoked with brimstone 
ad amore br. McAdam, Anjar, Cutch, 6th November 1816, Bom. Med. Trana, I. 

53-189, 
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back in August within ten miles of Bhuj, and at the same time 
raged in R4dhanpur and Sind. From Morvi, in 1817, it travelled 
to Dholera, brought, it was said, from Cutch either by traders or 
cotton-ginners.! At Dholera only three people were attacked ; but 
all of them died. From Dholera it spread among the villages round 
finding its way to Dhandhuka. It kept on among the Ran border 
villages till the closo of 1817. Jt then gradually lessened but did 
not cease, isolated causes happening in Gogha in 1818. It lurked in 
this way till, at Barid about five miles west of Dholera, in April 1819 
it burst out with fresh fury.” It raged there till June ontirely 
destroying forty families. Esrly in June it passed to Rajka, about five 
miles west of Bariid, and cerried off nearly all its people. During 
the rains, July-October, it spread over a wide tract carrying panic 
and certain death. At this stago it was equally deadly at several 
distant places at the same tine. About the end of Juno it came to 
Limbdi, and here death was so sudden and certain, that after losing 
from 1500 to 2000 of their number, leaving a few to burn or bury 
the dead, the people fled. They gained little by their fight. So 
heavy were the rains that the country svas under water, the raised 
village sites standing out ikizislands inswsea. In them there was 
much crowding and the discase burst out in several towns and 
villages both to the cast and west of Limbdi. In the beginning of 
1820 the utmost eastern limit, was-Limbdi, but before the end of tho 
year (October 1820) the playruo was in Ridhanpur? In 1821 the 
disease ceased. 


Besides the dregs of famine several causes combined to make this 
outbreak specially deadly. ‘ho marshes at the top of the Gulf of 
Cambay were moro than ususlly feverish ;4 the people wero filthy, 
neither washing nor oiling, wearing immense quantitics of clothes, 
the lower classes never changing them till they rotted off® ; the towns 
were overcrowded, hemmed in by walls and thick hedges, filled with 
listless idlers, and crowded with diseased cattle.® 


Within the limits where it began and smouldered for years the 
disease would seem to havo attacked vegetable-eaters most severely ; 
Bréhmans, Vanids, Sonis, Darjis, and Kanbis suffcred most, while 
with few exceptions tho flesh-eating classes escaped.? In Kathidwar, 
where the disease sceins to have been brought froin the lowlands 
near the Ran, the Musalmén weavers of tho Bohora sect were first 
attacked. In Sila, Dheds are noticed to have been almost untouched, 
and oilmen, though Jr, Whytc did not believe this, were said by the 


2 Dr. Gilder, Bom, Med. Trans, I. 190-199, 

1 Dr, Gilder, Feb, 1820. 

&Mr, Orton. 

4 Dr, Gilder, Feb. 1820. 

5 De, Whyte, March 1820. none, 

® Dr. Whyte, March 1820. Dr. Whyte wrote this of the people of Kathidwér. Of 
the Dholera people Dr. (ilen said : ‘‘Ihey are the dirtiest race 1 ever saw ; thoy 
wear large quantities of clothes which are not changed till they drop off rotten 
with filth. The filth is engrainod in their skins,’ Quoted in Dr. Forbes’ Indian 
Viagme, 46. 

7 Dr. Gilder, Abmedabad, Fobruary 1820. 
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people to have been marked sufferers.) Of the total mortality 
nothing is known. But the disease was admitted to be most 
deadly, and the cases of recovery to have been very few. Unlike 
most other outbreaks of the plague man alone seems to have 
suffered. A sickness among cattle is said to have followed the 1813 
famine, and in 1815 and again im 1819 the crops of western 
Ahmedabad were destroyed by rats. But as far as has been traced 
rats were not, as they were in 1618 and again in 1837, supposed to 
have had any thing to do with the outbreak of the disease, 


The disease appeared ander two main types, the knot, gdnth, or 
bubo disease, and the spitting, kokla, or fever, fav, sickness. The 
bubo form began with great uneasiness ; pains in the head and loins ; 
then hard knotty and in some cases highly painful swellings of the 
throat, armpit, and groin glands, and, after four or five hours an 
attack of fever growing fiercer, with keen thirst, till death came, on 
the third day.2 If the third day passed, though such cases were 
rare, the patient began to mond, the buboos suppurated, and the fever 
grow milder, After a fortnight strength began to come back. The 
fever or spitting form showed high fever, with burning and rackin 

ains about the heart, the skin as hotas. fire ; hiccongh ; deep an 

ard breathing ; a pricking as of ee over the whole body; pain in 
the chest, joints, and navel; delirium; great anxiety and. thirst; 
spitting of clotted blood ; breathing still harder ; death on the second 
day This second form was the most fatal. The cages at the 
beginning of an outbreak were generally of this class, and were some- 
times so extremely sudden that a person-was struck down at once and 
died bleeding a little from the mouth. When buboes came and 
suppurated, accompanied by purging or sweating, there was hope for 
the patient, and sometimes when baboes came without fever there was 
little dangor to life, and poople went about their every-day duties, 

Very catching within its home limits the lowlands to the south- 
east of the Ran, the diseaso was only slightly contagious in the more 
healthy parts of Kathiawar,’ and though trade was in no way 
interfered with, it did not spread to any distant places, 

Dnder theso circumstances the doctors differed as to the namo 
it should bear. Dr. Whyte held that it was the true plague, and 


1 ¢T believe this was a fiction, and the people said it because I had pressed them to 
rub themselves with oil as a safeguard.’ Dr. Whyte, March 1820, Still at Morvi 
one of the families that sulfered most severely was an cilman’s. Forbes’ Indian 
Plague, 36, 37. : 

2 Another account gives these details of the bubo form : ‘ Generally one bubo in the 
neck, armpit, breast, or groin ; the tungue furred with white in the middle and fiery 
red at the edges, a curious muscular tremor, keen thirst, and much weakness,’ 

3 Of a caso of the fever and lung type Dr. Gilder gives these details: ‘ The patient 
& grown man, who had only been attacked that morning, had no marked symptoms 
of severe sickness. ‘The heat of the body was not very high, tho pulse not very fast 
the bowels fairly regular, and the tongue not very foul, or foveriah, He could 
walk about, and talk clearly. But he wax most uneasy and would think of nothing 
but a pain in his chest ; when asked he said his limbs pained him too, but it was his 
chest that distressed him. He had a slight cough and spitting of blood. Next day 
he was in high fever and died within 48 hours of his sciznre ; no buboes appeared? 

4De, Whyte found in Kithiiwir that the disease had come there from without ¢ 
that it did not break out at once in diferent places, and that it was almost entiroly 
confined to towns, Bun. Med, Trans, 1, 73, 
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Dr. Gilder and Dr. Glen that it was a local fover made spocially 
poisonous by unusual causes and attended by buboes. 


To stop the spread of the disease, the Collector ordered all heads of 
villages to allow no one to come from infected villages, and that if 
any one harboured people from a diseased village he and his family 
were to be turned ont.? Later on (January 1820) it was found 
necessary to kvep people from going to diseased villages to their 
relations’ funerals by ordering villago officors to turn any one out who 
had visited an infected village.’ Nothing was dono to stop the general 
trade of the country, Tho chief medical measures were to keep 
villages clean, and where it could be managed, to allow a free current 
of airs Personal cleanness and rubbing the skin with oil were 


advised. 


Attempts to cure mot with little snecess. In Kathidwar, villago 
surgeon-barbers did nothing till the fifth day; then they applied 
stimulants to draw out the buboes. In Dholera, Dr. Gilder (1820) 
found them using stimulants ia the knot, and astringonts in the 
fever and Jung sickness ; both, he thought, with an equally complete 
want of success. Huropean skill failed to suggest any cure. Dr, 
Whyte could say nothing. He had the chance of treating only one 
or two patients, and as they died, the people would not let him see 
any more. Inthe bubo type Dr, Gilder thought that at an carly 
stage emetics and blceeding would do much to stop the disease. 


After 1821 about fiftcen years passed without any rumour of 
peers In 1886 news came from Pali, that a disease, in its leading 
eatures the same as the great Jhilawar sickness, was carrying off 
large numbers of people. ‘Vo guard against infection the Collector 
established 4 quarantine outside of Ahmedabad city for all persons 
coming from Pali, No goods were allowed to enter the city from 
that quarter, and all letters were smoked with brimstone. Steps 
were also taken to clear. and whitewash the town.® From Pali the 
disease, lasting till 1838 and causing a loss of about 60,000 lives,” 
spread widely, west to Shilor and Jodhpur, north to Ajmir, and east 
to Meywad. It seems to have made no progress south to Gujarat. 
A cordon was drawn between Mérwér and Gujardt, allowing 
merchandise, but preventing discased people from passing. How 


1 Dr, Gilder says, in western Ahmedabad it was typhus aggravated by local 

Oisoning (February 1820) ; De. Glen, who saw only the close of the outbreak, says 
Tt rose out of local causes and was not contagious (Lotter dated 25th October 1836) ; 
Dr. Whyte said, in KAthidwadr it was (1820) contayious in close walled and airless 
towns ; 1} was not coutagions in open villages (March 1820). 

§ Collector to Govt, 14th September 1819, In spite of the quarantine the disease 
broke out in Dhandhuka., Dr, Whyte in Bom, Med. Trang. I, 175, 

3 Diary of 1820, 139, 140. 

4 A curious case happencd in Valanir in Kathidwd4r; the Bohords, after losing 
some of their number, of their own accord left the town and staying a week in a 
hill came back and no more fell sick. Dr. Whyte, March 1820. 

5 Dr. Whyte. 

6 Collector’s Letter, 23rd September 1836. 

’ Forbes’ Indian Plague, 39. This is a rough estimate, 

8 Mr, Prescott, Political Superintendent, Pélanpur, 15th December 1836, 
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long local precautions were kept on at Ahmedabad has not been 
traced.! 


In its leading symptoms the Pfli disease was almost the same as 
the Jhél4war plague of 1819.2 Jt differed from the earlier outbreak 
in two respects; there was nothingin the general condition of 
the people to which the outbreak could be traced, and like the 1618 
plague its appearance followed a fatal epidemic among rats. The 
years before 1836 had yielded good harvests: food was cheap, and 
the village of Taivali, about fifteen miles south-east of P&li, where the 
disease first appeared and in a few weeks carried off 150 inhabitants, 
was clean and airy, tolerably rich, and without brushwood or rank 
vegetation. Whatever the cause, 1837 would seem to have heen a 
very unhealthy season in Central India. Parts of Jeypur and 
Rohilkand, where the Pali plague did not spread were visited by a 
deadly and infectious yellow fever.* 


The other peculiarity of the Pali plague was that, as in the plague 
of 1618, men were believed to havercaught the disease from rats. In 
Taivéli, where the plague first broke out, during the last fortnight 
in April all tho rats died. They Jay dead in streets, corners, and wall 
holes, and shortly after (May) men began to sicken. This connection 
with rats was not peculiar to Taivali. Wherever men began to 
sickon rats had sickened before them, and so general was the belief 
that people fled from any house where a dead rat was found.’ 


The medical officers who know the Pali disease were of opinion 
that to prevent its spreading the best chance was to give good air 
and take away filth. The native practitioners after trying bleeding 
and other cures fled. The only European officer who wrote of cures 
would, except opening and maturing the gland swellings, treat it as 
other fevers. Tho arrangementsmade by Sir Charles Metcalfe, in 
case the disease should pass into British territory, are worthy of 
record, As soon as a town became affocted it was to be isolated and 
five separate placcs set apart init. These were: a hospital for the 
affected ; a depdt for the strongly suspected ; a quarantine for new 


1 Tn April 1837 an alarm of plague was raised in Lundvdda in the Rewa Kdntha. 
But medical inquiry seemed to show that the case was nothing more than severe 
fever with awelling and ulccration of the throat. Mr. Baynes, 1st April 1837 ; 
Surgeon Brickwell, LOth April 1837. ; 

2 Dr. Forbes says; In the mildest cases buboes appear with little constitutional 
disturbance, suppurate in due course, and the pationt gets bettor : in the commonest 
cases there is a sudden fovor and gland swelling ; in the more severe, headache, piddi- 
ness, delirium, small or no buboes, hard cough, laboured breathing, death the fourth 
or sixth day ; in the worst cases, no fever, cough and apitting of blood, clammy sweats, 
pressing thirsts, bloodcharged urine, blood oozing from the gums, heart tumultuoua, 
exhaustion, death in 40 hours. Indian Plague, 10. 

4 Three stories were told of the origin of the plague. One that it had come in 
Egyptian goods from Surat ; anothor that a Kabul trader had brought it ; a third that 
it was the result of a Gosii’s curse. 

4 Ranken’s Pali Plague, 1, The rainfall was unusually heavy, but the medical 
writers do not seem to have thought that this went far to explain the outbreak. 

5 Dr, Whyte repeats this severaltimes in his reports dated 29th January, 23rd 
March, and 3rd May 1837. The epidemic in Kuméon (1834-35) followed a great 
sickness among the rats. Forbes’ Iudian Plague, 35, 

§ Ranken’s Pali Plague, 47-49, 
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comers ; a depot for infected goods, and a residence for expurgators. 
As the discase did not pass into British territories these arrangements 
were in no case necessary. The leading precautions taken were 
three : the blockade of all affected places by the chiefs of Jodhpur 
and Udepur; a frontier cordon; and a preventive line of troops 
round the most exposed British stations! During the last fifty 
years no rumour of plague has disturbed Ahmedabad, 


Of late years, perhaps from the spread of tillage, the district is 
said to have become much more healthy and remittent fever to 
be much milder than formerly. Of ordinary diseases aguo is endemic, 
and remittent fever and skin diseasos appear at all seasons of the 
year. In the autumn months, aguo, dysentery, and diarrhwa, and in 
the cold weather bronchitis and pneumonia are the chief complaints. 
Abont the end of December smallpox, generally imported, makes its 
appearance among the poorer classes, but only in isolated cases, and 
rarely as an epidemic, Tho district is generally free from bad 
attacks of cholera. ‘Tho cases that occur are chiefly brought from 
the outside, especially by pilgrims returning from fairs, 


In the year 1877 there were, besides the Hatising and Premabhai 
eyil, police, and leper jospitals, nine dispensaries and one lunatic 
asylum, all establishod since 1859, Of those dispensaries seven are 

int-in-aid; one, the Bechardas dispensary, is endowed, and one, 
the Khaérighoda dispensary, is a Government institution. During 
the year 1877, exclusive of the leper hospital and the lunatic asylum, 
89,221 persons wero treated in these hospitals and dispensaries, 3407 
of thom in-door and 85,314 ont-door patients. Except the Dholera 


1 Ranken’s Pali Plague, 8,9. Dr. Forhes was satisfied that the Ahmedabad or 
Jbaélawir sickness of 1812 to 1821 and the Pali sickness of 1836 to 1838, were both 
cages of Plague. Ho waa incliued to lield that on each occasion the disease was 
developed on the spot, aud was not brought from outside, he following shows 
shortly his views as to the nature of the plague and the best means for checking its 
spread should it again appear : 1, plague may sometimes appear without being brought, 
but this seldom happens and only in certain places ; 2, ita appearance and spread are 
due to diseased effiuvia from living bodios whose power for evil is increased by some 
sicklineas in the air ; 3, those who catch the disease are in a state of health that helps 
the miasm to lay held of them which it gencrally does through the air channels : 
4, breathing the same air aa the sick is, without touch, enough to give the disease, 
but without breathing the air, it is not proved that cither touching the sick or their 
clothes gives the disease ; 5, tha number and fierceness of plague outbreaks depends 
on the condition of the people and the extent to which they are crowded ; 6, the time 
poihdahoe catching and showing the disease is usually about five and never more than 

en days. 

To rhea the spread of the discaso Dr. Forbes would isolate large towna 
rather than stop truflic, Men coming from a diseased or suspected village should 
for ten days be Kept apart and watched ; merchandize he thought might in all cases 
pass. Airand room were the great wants; feeding, draining, and whitewashing, 
were of less importance, A single case of fever with buho or carbuncle should be 
treated as plague. Villages whore a case occurred should for some days, as far as 
possible, be emptied and the people lodged in separate huts in the fields, In towns, 
whore the people could not well be spread, tho greatest care should be taken to 
open streets and houses; and, Jarge fires should be burned to rouse currents of 
air. In each town throo buildings should he set apart as hospitals, one for patients, 
one for convalescents, and one for doubtful cases ; and besides the hospitals there 
should be receiving houses where families, among whom a case of plague had 
oceurred, should be fed and kept. ten days while their houses were being aired and 

sleaned. Forbes’ ludian Plague, 90-100, 
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dispensary which is in a hired house, all these institutions are 
provided with separate buildings. The total amount spent im 
checking disease in 1877 was £5355 (Rs. 53,550); of this £3886 
(Rs. 38,860) came from provincial rovennes, £661 (Rs. 6610) from 
local and £808 (Rs. 8080) from municipal funds. The following 
working details are taken from the 1877 reports and from a paper 
contributed by the Hnzur Deputy Collector, Mr. Fernandez, 


The Hatising and Promébhai hospital at Ahmedabad was built 
in 1858-at a-cost of £5200 (Rs. 52,000).1. The hospital has room 
for ninety-two in-patients. The buildings are in a large walled 
enclosure almost in the centre of the town. They are one-storied 
raised on a five feet high plinth. The wards are high and airy. In 
separate buildings there are a women’s ward and a ward for low 
caste patients. Of in-pationts the total treated in 1877 numbered 
2208. Of these 1707 were cured, 201 left, 124 died, and 171 remained 
under treatment at the end of the year. The total attendance 
of out-patients was 10,952 or an increase on the 1876 returns of 
more than 850. The average daily sick was of in-patients 147°6 
and of out-patients 122°2.. The chief forms of sickness were 
malarious fevers, rheumatism, syphilis, eye and lung affections, 
diarrhoea and dysentery, gonorrhoea, ulcers and skin diseases, The 
total number of patients treated in the police hospital at Ahmedabad 
was 258. Of these 252 were cured, five died, and one remained 
under treatment at the end of the year, The average of daily sick 
was 5°65. The chief forms of sickness were melarious fevers, 
rheumatism, and bowel and skin affections, 


The leper hospital outside of the city between the A’stodia and 
the Riypur gates, was oponed in 1867, Besides room for fifty-six 
‘incurables and lepers, there are ninesmuall-pox and ten cholera beds. 
This hospital, » branch of the Hatising and Premabhdi hospital, was 
built at municipal cost. 


The lunatic asylum was built by Government in 1863 at a cost of 
£1862 16s. (Rs. 18,628). Ina retired spot outside of the Delhi gate 
on the Shahi Bag road, it has about fourteen acres of land all tilled 
by the inmates. The building, cruciform with cells back to back, 
is enclosed by a ten feet high wall, the whole forming a rectangle 
181} feet by 158, Tho interior is arranged im four divisions, of 
which one is set apart for women. The asylum now (1877) 
contains twenty-three lunatics. 


The Gogha civil hospital hag its own building. 


In 1877 the total treated, including seventy in-patients of whom 
three died, numbered 5196 or a falling off from the 1876 returns 
of nearly 900, The average daily sick was 47°5. The chief forms 


1 Including the cost of the building, the whole hospital funds amounted to £9600 
{Rs. 96,000). Of this £5500 (Rs. 55,000) were given by the representatives of the 
late Hatising Kearising, a wealthy opium merchant, £2000 (Rs, 20,000) by Réo 
Bahadur Premébhai Heindbhai, the present Nagarseth, and £2100 (Re. 21,000) by 
Government, 
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of sickness wero melarious fevers, eye and lung affections, bowol 
and skin diseases. 


The Réypur dispensary at Ahmedabad was opened in 1864. In 
1872 the municipality supplied it with a handsome building costing 
£1950 (Rs. 19,500). In 1877, including 11 in-patients, the total 
treated was 18,428, or about 200 more than in the year before. The 
chief forms of sickness were malarious fevers, with eye, ear, 
lung and skin diseases, and syphilis. The Ahmedabad Bechardés 
dispensary, called after Rao Bahddur Bechardés Ambaidés, C.8.1., 
who gave £1650 (Rs. 16,500) for its support, was opened in 1865. 
The building was erected by the municipality at a cost of £760 
(Rs. 7600). In 1877, including in-patients, the total treated 
numbered 9943, or 229 less than in the year before. The chief 
diseases were malarious fovers, eye and skin affections, ulcers, and 
syphilis. The Sdénand dispensary was opened in 1869. In 1877 
including 147 in-patients, the total treated was 8702, or 8800 more 
than in the year before. The chief forms of sickness wero fever, 
rheumatism, eye and skin affections, and.syphilis. The Viramgém 
dispensary was opened in 1868, In 1$77, including 243 in-patients, 
the total numbor treated was 9703 or 2200 more than in the year 
before. The chief diseases were malarious fevers, lung and skin 
affections, ulcers, and syphilis. The Dholka dispensary was opened 
in 1863. In 1877, including 121 in-patients, the total number 
treated was 7807, or about 3800 loss than in the year before. The 
chief diseases were fevers, rheumatism, and eye and skin 
affections. The Dhandhuka dispensary was opened in 1869. In 
1877 including 106 in-patients, the total number treated was 4872 or 
680 less than in the year before. The chief diseases were ulcers, 
skin affections, and malarious fevers. Theo Dholera dispensary in 
the Dhandhuka sub-division was opened in 1865. In 1877, including 
nineteen in-patients, the total number treated was 5367, or 268 more 
than in the year before. The chief diseases were skin affections, 
ulcers, malarious fevers, and syphilis, The Pardntij dispensary 
was opened in 1869. In 1877, including 120 in-patients, the total 
number treated was 4659, or about 600 less than in the year before, 
The chief forms of sickness were malarious fevers, ulcers, and eye 
and skin affections. The Khdrdéghoda dispensary in the Viramgam 
sub-division was opened in 1874. In 1877, including 12 in-patients, 
the total number treated was 1131, or about 400 more than in the year 
before. The chief diseases were malarious feyers and skin affections. 


In 1877-78 the work of vaccination was, under the supervision of 
the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner in eastern Gujardét, carried on 
ee ourteen vaccinators with yearly salaries varyimg from £14 8s. 
(Rs. 144) to £28 16s. (Rs. 288). Of tho operators nine were 
distributed over the rural parts of the district, two for each of the 
sub-divisions of Daskroi and Dhanduka, and onefor each of the other 
five sub-divisions. Of town vaccinators there were five, one each in 
Viramgém, Dholks, and Dhandhuka, and two in Ahmedabad, The 
total number of operations was 27,204 besidos 1499 re-vaccinations, 
rer 29,003 primary vaccinations and no re-vaccinations 
in 9. ° 
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The following abstract shows the sex, religion, and age of the 
persons vaccinated : 


Ahmedabad Vaccination Details, 1869-70 ant 1877-78, 


Persons VACCINATED, 


Bex, Rotigion. Ago. 
Year. 5 [eae ae eeey : 
Under | Above | Total. 
Males, |emales! Tindas. Maal: Pérsis. oa Others.| one | one 
. . year. | year. 
1869-70 o-| 15,453 | 13,560 | 24,576 2771 19 80 1607 | 21,339 7684 | 29,003 


1877-78 veal 14,203 { 18,001 | 22,270 | 2907 18 21 1988 | 18,733 | 8472 | 27,204 
eka or ma ADA Mm A FN hm PY MM RR FRY SENT MPN PSTN 2 SS MENTS TE 


The total cost of these operations was in 1877-78, £651 18s. 
(Rs. 6519), or about Sid. (38 as.) for each successful case. The 
entire charge was made up of the following items: Supervision 
and inspection £270 2s, (Rs. 2701); establishmont £368 2s. (Rs. 3681), 
and contingencies £13 ] 4s, (Ks. 137). Of these the supervising and 
inspecting charges and 10s, (Rs. 6) on account of contingencies 
were wholly met from Government provincial funds. Of the 
remainder the exponse of £237 10s. (Rs. 2375) on account of rural 
yaccinators was borno by the local funds of the differont gub- 
divisions, whilo tho Viramgém, Dholka, and Dhandhuka munici- 
palitios and the city of Ahmedabad paid the sum of £143 16s, 
(Rs, 1438) for the services of the vaccinators employed by them, 

Among cattle a severe form of pustular disease like smallpox is 
every year moro or less common in tho months of June and October, 
that is, immediately before and after the rains. In 1868 the 
outbreak was more than usually fatal. In 1870 apoplexy, bharmia, 
raged in the district, tho cattle falling down and dying in a few 
hours, Other forms of cattle disease, are rinderpest, bulia or sitla, 
literally smallpox. Tho symptoms are purging and refusal of food 
and wator for some days. ‘lhe attack continues for about a week. 
Mouth and hoof discase, mvvdsa or khurva; the symptoms are 
foaming at the mouth, rcfusal of food and wator, and the formation 
of small worms in tho hoofs. The disease lasts for four or five 
days. Inflammation of tho chest, malvi dukk, tho animal has a 
severe cough, will not eat, gets weaker gradually, and dies in 
two or threo months. Inflammation of the throat, hyajari, a rare 
disease, the animal cannot eat or drink, and in a few days dies 
from exhaustion. Horn disease, kumodi, is not always fatal. Valo, 
seldom fatal, is caused by swallowing some insect in the grass; the 
symptoms are foaming at tho mouth and refusal of food and water 
for two or three days. The last is boils on the tonguo, sardo, a tedious 
but not dangerous disease. 


The total number of deaths in the seven years ending 1878, ag 
shown in the Sanitary Commissioner's Annual Reports, is 156,834 
or an average yearly mortality of 22,405, or assuming the figuros 
of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 2°70 per cent of the total 
population, Of the average number of doaths 15,423 or 68°84 por 
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cent were returned as due to fevers; 1293 or 5°77 per cent to 
bowel complaints; 1008, or 4°48 per cent to cholera ; 379 or 1:69 
per cent to small-pox ; and 4030 or 17:99 per cent to miscellaneous 
diseases, Deaths frora violence or accidents averaged 277, or 1°24 
per cent of the average mortality of tho district. During the same 
period the number of births is returned at 112,436 souls, of whom 
60,292 are entered as male and 52,144 as female children, or an 
average yearly birth-rate of 16,062 souls; or, on tho basis of the 
census figures, a birth-rate of 1°94 per cont of the entire population 
of the district. 


1 The figures are incorrect, for while the population of the district is increasing 
the returns show a birth-rate less by 6343 than the death-rate. The explanatiop 
probably is that nearly all the deaths and not nearly all of the births are recorded. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
SUB-DIVISIONS. 


Para’ntij Sub-division. Including on the east the isolated 
Modasa petty-division, Paréntij in the extreme north-east of 
Abmedabad, and cut off from the rest of tho district by a fifteen- 
mile-belt of Mahi Kantha land, is bounded on the north by Mahi 
Kantha, on the east by Reva Kéntha, on the south by Mahi Kéntha, 
and on the west by Baroda territory. Its area is 443 square miles; 
its population, according tothe 1872 census, was 106,934 souls, or 
241 to the square mile; and in 1877 its realizable land revenue was 
£18,845 (Rs. 1,838,450.) 

Of its 443 square miles, 137 are oceupied by alienated and mehvdst 
villages. The rest, according fo the revenue survey returns, contains 
195,619 acres, or 69 por cent, of oceupied land; 92,958 acres, or 33 
per cent, of arable waste ; 59,474 acres, or 21 per cent, of unarable 
waste; and 43,192 acres, or 15 per cent, of village sites, roads, 
ponds, and river-beds. From the £95,619 arable acres, 22,669, the 
area of alienated land in Government villages, has to be taken. 
Of the balance 172,950 acres of arable Government land, 82,169 acres, 
or 47‘51 per cont, were in the year 1877-78 under tillage. 


From the north-cast, lines of rocky, rather bare hills, gradually 
sink west and south into a plain, at first thinly wooded and poorly 
tilled, then with deoper soil, finor trees and better tillage, till in the 
extreme west along the Sébarmati bank the surface is broken by 
ridges and ravines. 


Once sickly and feverish, sinco the brushwood has been cleared, 
the climate has improved, and during the hot season it is now the 
hoalthiest and coolest part of the district. 


Besides wells of sweet and good water specially abundant in the 
Bokh hollow, Parantij has many rivers, the Sébarmati, Héthmaiti, 
Khari, Meshvo, Vétrak, and Majham flowing throughout the year. 
It is also crossed by tho Hathmati canal. From its backward state 
and its thriftless peoplo the Paranti] stores of water are little used. 
In 1877 the water-supply figures were 36 wells with steps, 1196 wells 
without steps, 292 water lifts, dhekudis, 314 ponds or reservoirs, and 
81 rivers, streams, and springs. 


The prevailing soil is light, gorat, towards the east somewhat red 
and gritty. In south Modasa are stretches of black soil worked 
into rice-beds in the low-lyiug parts of Parantij. In the east the 
staple crop is maize, aud in the west millet. Garden tillage is 
neglected, 
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In 1861-62, the year of settlement, 10,035 holdings, “hatds, were 
recorded with an average area of 914 acres and an average rental of 
17s, 44d, (Rs. 8-11-0). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population, these holdings would, for each person, represent an 
allotment of 233 acres, at a yearly rent of 58, 5d. (Rs. 2-11-4). 
If distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
share to each would amount to 142 acres, and the incidence of the 
land tax to 3s. 3d. (Rs. 1-10). 


The following statement shows the arable area in 112 Govern- 
ment villages, and the rates fixed in 1861 for thirty years: 


Pardntij Rent Roll, 1861-63, 


Ocovrt Bp, UnoccurleD, 


Toran, 


a 
ARARLE rye ao 
Dann. Rupee | Average! Rupee |Average 
Acres. | Assess-| acre |{ Acreg, | Assess-] vere 
ment, | rate, ment. | rate, 
Re. [Ks. ape Ru, | Rs. a. p. Ra. {Rs a, p. 
Hs Dry crop | 69,746 | 77,98 70-1, 2 8) 68,755-}.54,758 | O 14 12} 126,501! 1,982,005! 1 0 8 
Garden 2214 310: 1. 8) 6 i 8/1 3 8 2226 $116) 1 6 56 
Rice B24 B85} 201 71 708 1860 {114 7 1031 2036, 115 7 
Total...) 70,284) 81,726{ 1 2 7) 60,474 | BO1dL | 0 15 1 129,757| 1,817,847 TT 0 ih 
ee ee ee oe be eee eee ee | 
4 Dry crop | 21,122 | 88,7254 8) 7 21,122} 33,725)1 9 7 
2% Garden 1307 73860 6 0 2 : ee 1307 786016 0 2 
35 Rice... 239 2761 1 2 6 a 239) 27651 2 6 
| + ——| as |---|]. | -- |] _ | ee 
Total ...) 22,668] €1,961) 218 7! | .,, 22,808) 41,861} 113 7 
ES | Sy | a | CS | me | | | TT | Sy 
Dry crop 88.868 |1,11,462| 2. 4 1) 68,765 | 54,758 | O 14 23} 147,623] 1,66,4201 1 2 0 
Garden 3521 16,963) B. 1 9 11 3]1 8 8 3682) 10,976) 8 1 8B 
Rice 663 962) 2:11 4 708 1850) 114 7 1370 23121113 Lk 
Grand Total...! 92,362 | 1,23,587) 2 5 3) 59,474 | 66,121 | 0 16 | 152,425) 1,709,708} 1 220 


ST AS 


Ra & Dp. & 8 da, 

Assessment on Government and alienated land.) 1,779,707 2 9 17,970 14 4 
Deduct—Alienations ... “a sis | 41,860 4 9 4,186 0 7 
Remains wae as 1,37,346 14 0 13,784 18 9 
Add—Quit-rents a dee ae sey 56428 .7 0 542 16 104 
Grazing farms and river-bed tillage.., 6840 0 3 684 0 34 
Total revenue 1,50,115 5 3 15,011 10 7% 


senate ianineemtecetiemramet eng ed 


The 1872 population, 106,934 souls, lodged’in 29,175 houses, were, 
in 1876-77, supplied with 1289 wells and 314 ponds, and owned 
14,734 ploughs, 2771 carts, 35,065 oxen, 
buffaloes, 1313 horses, 14,828 sheep and goats, 1777 asses, and 132 


camels. 


27,755 cows, 25,018 


In 1877-78, of 82,169 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 


10,148 acres, or 12°34 per cent, were fallow or under grass. Of 
the remaining 72,026 acres, 3441 acres were twice cropped. Of 
the 75,467 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
53,205 acres, or 70°60 per cent, 29,924 of them under bédjri, 
Penicillaria spicata ; 8405 under juvdy Sorghum vulgare; 5085 
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under kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 8933 under matee, makai, 
Zea mays ; 2195, under wheat, ghax, Triticum sestivum ; 898 under 
barley, jav, Hordeum hexastichon ; 1093 under paddy and rice, 
dangar, Oryza sativa ; 2172 under miscellaneous cereals. Pulses oceu- 
pied 19,458 acres, or 25°78 per cent, of which 3025 acres were under 
mdg, Phaseolus radiatus ; 1076 under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum ; 
315 under adad, Phaseolus mungo ; and 15,042 under miscellaneous 
crops, comprising guvdr, Cyamopsis psoralioides ; math, Phaseolus 
aconitifolius ; vdl, Dolichos lablab ; and chola, Vigna catiang. Oil 
seeds occupied 2572 acres, or 3°40 per cent, of which 2466 were 
under tal, Sesamum indicum; and 106 under other oil-seeds, 
Fibres occupicd 42 acres, or ‘05 per cent, of which 8 acres wera 
under cotton, kapas, Gossypium herbaceum ; and 34 under hemp, 
san, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 190 acres, 
or ‘25 per cent, of which 31 acres were under sugarcane, serdi, 
Saccharum officinarum ; 62 under safflower, kasumba, Carthamus 
tinctorius ; and 97 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 


The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 106,984 
souls, 98,689, or 92°28 percent, Hindus; 8244, or 7'71 per cent, 
Musalmaéns ; and one Christian. Statistics specially prepared from 
the enumerators’ forms give the following caste details: 4769 
Bréhmans, 3 Brahma-KsKhatris, writers,o297 Vaénids, 2624 Shravaks, 
traders and merchants, 19,433 Kaubis, 478 Rajputs, 341 Sathvards, 
41 Kéchhiés, 170 Malis, and 41,571 Kolis, cultivators, 408 
Bh4vsérs, calico-printers, 198 Chhip4s, calenders, 220 Khatris, 
weavers, 233 Ghanchis, oil-pressers, 476 Sonis, gold and silver smiths, 
1263 Suthdrs, carpenters, 87 Kansards, brass and copper smiths, 
1252 Luhars, blacksmiths, 938 Darjis, tailors, 182 Kadids, brick- 
layers, 774 Bhats, bards, 1961 Kumbhérs, potters, 1226 Hajéms, 
barbers, 124 Dhobhis, washermen, 2582 Bharvéds and Rabiris, 
herdsmen and shepherds, 88 Bhois, fishers and labourers, 17 
Vanjaras, carriers, 32 Marathds, labourers, 338 Vaghris, fowlers, 
hunters and beggars, 1453 Ravalias, cotton tapemakers, 42 Kaldls, 
liquorsellers, 38 Bajaéniés, acrobats, 103 Thoris, players, 200 Bhils, 
cultivators, 592 Mochis, shoemakers, 1961 Chamadids, tanners, 427 
Garudas, 4215 Dheds, and 1221 Bhangias, depressed classes, and 
506 religious beggars. As regards occupation the same return 
arranges the whole population under the seven following heads: 
i, Employed under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 
1082, ii. Professional persons, 461. ni. In service or performing 
personal offices, 1402. iv. Kngaged in agriculinre and with 
animals (a) cultivators 23,739; (b) labourers 2192; total 25,931. 
v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 2736. vi.Employed in mechanical 
arts, manufactures and enginecring operations, and engaged in the 
sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 
20,031. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise (a4) women 
14,755 and children 38,732 ; in all 53,487, and (4) miscellaneous 
persons, 1804; total, 55,291, 

Daskroi Sub-division. The Daskroi, or head-quarter sub- 
division, stretches round Ahmedabad about thirty miles north and 
south and twenty east and west, It is bounded on the north by 
Baroda territory, on the east by Mahi Kéntha, on the south by 
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Kaira, and on the west by Sinand and by Baroda territory. Its 
area is 351 square miles; its population, according to the 1872 
census, was 249,366 souls or 710 to the square mile; and in 1877 
its realizable land revenue was £35,940 (Res. 3,59,400), 


Of its 351 square miles, 34 are occupied by alienated villages, 
The rest, according to the sevenue survey return, contains 202,933 
acres, or 90 per cent, of occupied land; 135.941 acres, or 60 per cent, 
of arable waste ; 36,002 aaras, or 16 per cent, of unarable waste; and 
80,990 acres, or 1-4 per cent, of village sites, roads, ponds and rivers. 
From the 202,938 arable acies, 55,232, the area of alienated land in 
Government villages, has to be taken. Of the balance 147,701 acres 
of arable Government land, 98,023 acres, or 66°36 per cout, were in 
the year 1877-78 under tillage. 


The sub-division, except to the cast and south, where there are a 
few saud-hills and gentle swellings, is flat. Hast of the Sabarmati 
it is fairly well wooded and park-like ; but on the west it is open and 
tather bare of trees, 

Out of reach of the sea-breeze, and with a light sandy soil, the 
climate is hot and dry. During the ¢ight years ending 1860, the 
average rainfall was thirty-five inches. 


The sub-division is crossed by the Sébarmati, Kh4ri and Meshvo. 
But, except in the extreme south, their waters are little used for 
irrigation. In 1877 the water-supply figures were 64 wells with steps, 
4019 wolls without steps, 47 water-lifts, dhekudis, 634 ponds or 
reservoirs, and 4 rivers, streams, and springs. 

Most of the soil is light, gordt, varying from mere sand to the richest 
loam. But with good tillage and water, the sandicst ficlds yield 
rich crops. ‘Che soil of the low-lying parts of the southern villages 
is black and much used for rico. In tho loops of the Sdébarmati are 
patches of alluvial, biitha, land yielding the finest sugarcane and 
tobacco. The Daskroi staple crops aro millet, bijri, Indian millet, 
juvar, and rice. 

In 1860-61, the year of settlement, 17,476 holdings, khdids, wero 
recorded with an average area of 73) acres, and an average rental of 
£1 11s. 8d. (Rs. 15-9-11). Equally divided among tho agricultural 
population, these holdings would, for cach person, represent an 
allotment of 214 acres, at a yearly rent of 9s. 5d. (Rs. 4-11-2), 
If distributed among tho whole population of the sub-division, the 
share to each would amonnt to 145 acres, and the incidence of 
the land-tax to 5s. 64d. (Rs. 2-12-4). 

The following statement shows the arable area in 125 Government 
villages, and the rates fixed in 1860-61 for twenty-soven years : 


1 This total includes the population of the Ahmedabad city (118,756 souls), 
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Daskroi Rent Roll, 1860-61, 
: OCCUPIED. Unooovurled. Torat, 
ARABLE 
Land. Rupee | Average! Rupee |Average Rupee | Average 
Acres, | Assess-| acre Acres. | Aswess- 
ment, | rate. ment 


Rs. {Rs a. p. ; 
64,967| 1,40,791} 2 2 8} 20,528 | 648851118 8) 94,495) 1,095,676, 2 1 2 
5183! 81,578] 6 1 6) 1247] 6768 610) — 6480) 88,348 4 
30,559) 61,1971 6 12 91 «6226 | 26,3746 0 9} 18,735) 87,573)5 & 8 


80,709) 2,83,566) 214 3} 86,001 | 88,020) 2 7 2) 116,710) 821,605) 212 1 
eer | meme | memes 


f my Dry crop 
Ba { Garden 
&A \ Rice 


Total ... 


87,063 2 1 9 


41,258) 87,063) 
20,144) 5 13 2 


: Dry cro; 
B3 { Garden $15) 20/143 
<j a 


Rice 5 68,861] 6 4 11 20,515] 66,361 
Total .... 65,282) 1,73,567] 3 2 3)... : F 65,232) 1,738,567, 8 2 8 
SS | A FS A TS le EY Meee | ane 
a Dry crop 54,885 | 113 8) 136,753] 2,682,789} 2 2 4 
s Garden 312 6708 | 5 6 10) 9889 489 5 14 7 
B Rica 23,074 1,27,658) 6 0.10 26,378 | 5 0 9} 26,800) 1,568,934) 6 18 8 


Grond Total... 98,029 19 7 2| 171,042 4,95,1621 24 ¥ 


135,941} 4,07,1331 245 1a} 36,001 


Rs. a& p. £ 48 d, 
Assessment on Government and alienated land.} 4,95,161 12 9 49,516 3 


Deduct—Alienations ... mt I. w-{ 1,783,567 15 9 17,356 15 114 
Remains a ee ie a a. «| 321,593 13 0 32,159 7 47 
Add~Quit-rents wee ei. um wil 89,429 18 3 3942 19 7 
Grazing farms and river-bed tillage... 23,418 12 0 2341 17 6 

Total revenue ...| 3,984,442 6 3| 38,444 4 9} 


a SS I A el a A EPO 


The 1872 population, 249,366 souls, lodged in 40,870 houses, were, 
in 1876-77, supplied with 4083 wells and 684 ponds, and owned 10,388 
ploughs, 2823 carts, 23,487 oxen, 10,616 cows, 27,926 buffalocs, 627 
horses, 14,702 shoep and goats, 2050 asses, and 66 camels, 

In 1877-78, of 98,023 acres, the total arca of cultivated land, 4956 
acres, or 5°05 per cent, were fallow, or under grass, Of the remainin 
93,067 acros, 3185 acres were twice cropped. Of the 96,252 
acres undor actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 86,306 agres, 
or 89°66 per cent, 43,299 of them under bajri, Penicillaria spicata ; 
26,887 under juvir, Sorghum vulgare ; 7409 under paddy and rice, 
ddngar, Oryza sativa ; 5701 under barley, jav, Hordeum hexas- 
tichon ; 1869 under hkodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum; 755 under 
wheat, ghax, Triticum sestivum ; and 886 under misccllaneous cereals, 
Pulses oceupiod 2236 acres, or 3°05 per cent, of which 538 acres 
wero under gram, chuna, Cicer arietinum ; 561 under ing, Phaseolus 
radiatus ; 86 under adud, Phaseolus mungo; 85 under twver, Cajanus 
indicus; and 1716 under miscellaneous crops, comprising guvdr, 
Cyamopsis psoralioides ; math, Phaseolus aconitifolius ; vél, Dolicher 
lablab ; and chola, Vigna catiang, Oil-seeds occupied 3177 acres 
or 3°30 per cent, of which J22 were under tal, Sesamum indicum 
and 3055 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupicd 1866 acres, or 1°4é 
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per cent, of which 1344 scres were under cotton, khapds, Gossypium 
herbaceum ; and 22 under hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellanc- 
ous crops occupied 2467 acres, or 2°56 per cent, of which 875 acres 
were under sugarcane, serdi, Saccharum officinarum; 208 under 
indigo, gali, Indigofera tinctoria ; 76 under saftlower, kuswmba, 
Carthamus tinctorius; 124 under tobacco, tambiku, Nicotiana tabacum ; 
and 1184 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 


The 1872 census retuens show of a total population of 130,610 
souls, 125,391, or 96 per cent, Hindus ; 4947, or 3°78 per cent, 
‘Musalméans ; and 272, or ‘20 percent, Christians. Statistics specially 
prepared from the enumorators’ forms givo tho following caste 
details : 6756 Brdhmans, 1 Brahma-Kshatri, 1 Parbhu, writers, 
8026 Vanids, 421 Luvdnds, 3703 Shravaks, traders and merchants, 
‘28,910 Kanbis, 510-4 Rajputs, 15 Kachhids, 158 Malis, 39,593 Kolis, 
cultivators, 381 Bhavsirs, calico-printers, 206 Sonis, gold and silver 
smiths, 1557 Suthdrs, carpenters, 1386 Luhars, blacksmiths, 538 
Darjis, tailors, 12 Kaclids, bricklayers, 273 Gluinchis, oil-pressers, 
595 Bhats, 55 Chaérans, bards-aud genealogists, 2689 Khumbars, 
potters, 2514 Hajims, bacbers;45 Dhobhis, washermen, 3698 Bharvads, 
and Rabéris, herdsmon and shepherds, 177 Golds, rice-pounders, 
51 Marathas, labourers, 1749 Bhois, fishers and labourers, 2822 
Vaghris, fowlers, hunters and beggars, 2057 Rivalids, cotton-tape 
makers, and beggars, 166 Ods, diggers, 24 Kémaliis, makers 
of blankets, Admli, 776 Marvadis, labourers, 111 Bajanids, acrobats, 
992 Mochis, shoemakers; 2289 Chamadids, tannors, 562 Garudds, 
8863 Dheds, 2128 Bhangids, depressed classes, and 987 religious 
beggars. As regards occupation the same return arranges the 
whole population under tho sevon following heads: i. Employed 
under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 581. 
ii.. Professional persons, 884. i. In service or performing 
personal offices, 1772. iv. Engaged in agriculturo and with 
animals, (a) cultivators 30,810; (b) labourers 2838 ; total 33,648. 
_v. Engaged in comraerce and trade, 1209. vi. Employed in 
mechanical arts, manufactures and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 19,979. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, (2) women 33,095 and children 36,837, in all 69,982 ; 
and (b) miscellancous persons, 2605 ; total 72,537, 


Viramga'm Sub-division. Viramgdém is bounded on the 
north by Baroda territory, on the east by Baroda territory and 
Saénand, on the south by the Nal, and on the west partly by 
Kathiawar and partly by Ridhanpur. Its arca is 679 square miles; 
its population, according to the 1872 census return, was 128,044 souls, 
or 188 to the square mile; and in 1877 its realizable land revenue 
was £20,014 (Rs, 2,00,140.) 


Of its 679 square miles, 363 aro occupicd by the lands of alienated 
and tdlukdéri villages. The rest, according to the revenue survey 
returns, contains 202,352 acres, or 47 per cent, of occupied land ; 
102,618 acres, or 24 per cont, of arable waste; 63,360 acres, or 15 
per cent, of unarable waste ; and 36,374 acres, or 8 per cont, of 
village sites, roads, ponds and rivers, From 202,852 arablo acres, 
29,629, the arca of alienated land in Government villages, has to be 
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taken. Of the balance 172,723 acres of arable Government land, 
137,629 acres, or 79°68 per cent, were in the year 1877-78 under 
cultivation. 


Except in the north, where the surface is broken by rolling sand 
hills, with in places patches of brushwood, Viramgdm is a plain of 
thinly wooded light soil in the east, and to the west and south of 
opex, black soil ending in the salt level of the Ran. 


In the hot season Viramgém is one of the hottest parts of 
Ahmedabad. 


Without rivers, Viramgém is well supplied with ponds and 
reservoirs. In light soils sweet water is found near the surface. In 
black, though sufficient in quantity, it is generally brackish. Except 
rice-lands watered from ponds, the district has little garden 
cultivation. In 1877 the watcr-supply figures were 3 wells with 
steps, 806 wells without steps, 1423 ponds or reservoirs, and 4 rivers, 
streams, and springs. 


In the north-east about one-third of the area is light, gordt, soil 
yielding millet and pulse, the rest, oxcept chance light patches ig 
black, yielding cotton, wheat, millet, and rice. 


In 1858-59, tho year of settlement, 4435 holdings, khatds, were 
recorded with an average area of 23,"5 acres and an average rental of 
£1 17s, 34d. (Rs, 18-10-3). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population, these holdings would, for each person, represent an 
allotment of 435 acros, at a yearly rent of 7s. 10d, (Rs. 8-14-9), If 
distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
share per head would be 2,5, acres, and the incidence of the land 
tax 3s, Spd, (Rs. 1-11-8). 


The following statemont) shows) the arable area in sixty-six 
Government villages, and tho rates fixed in 1858-59 for thirty years, 


Viramgdm Rent Roll, 1858-59. 


a Occurred, Unoccurtkp. Toran, 
ARABLB 
Rupee |Average Rupee (Average Rupee jAverage 
i TAN. Acres, | Assess-] nere | Acres. | Assess-/ acre [ Acres, | Asscas-! acre 
ment. | rate, ment. rata, ment, rate. 
; Rs, |Rs.a. p. Rs, &. p Ra, (Raa p. 
Bd (| Dry crop 1L771, 74,5161 0 7) 60,569 1 O 8! 182,840) 1,386,185} 1-0 65 
O84) Garden oe Ba2 42461 2 2... “a oes 382 4341 2 2 
aa Bee sie asi 836 2430] 214 6) 2781 27 3 3627 9280| 2 8 12 
Total ...| 72,980, 77,3801 1 0 11 63,960 | 68,510 [1 1 3) 198,349] 1,45,890| L 1 

ES | eS |S es | eS | | TS | 
us Dry crop 28,817) 28,802} 1 0 9) 28,817| 28,809} 1 0 0 

S3 Garden cl Se ee we se on nes im ae 
Get) Rice ..  .. 813} 2459) 8 0 4). oe te 813 2450, 3 0 4 
Total ...| 29,630) 31,2611 011, _.. 20,630] 31,261, 2 01 
TY ce eee ES | | TT, | 
wl Try crop -| 100,588) 1,083,318] 1 0 5] 60,560 61,669 {1 © 8] 161,157/ 164,987, 1 0 4 
$ Garden a 383, sug] 12 2) 2, aes ee 382 434) 1 2 2 
a Rice... Re 1649 4s390} 215 5| 2781 6850 |} 2 7 3 4440) 11,789) 210 & 
Grand Total ...) 102,619} 1,08,641, 1 0 11] 63,360} 68,519 | 1 2 3] 165,070) 1,77,160] 1 2. 1 
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Rs. a p. £. «& a 
Assesament on Government and alienated land...| 1,77,159 8 0 17,715 19 0 
Deduct—~-Alienations . a oe «| 81,260 4 0 3126 0 6 
Remains tee oe ie eat oa | 1,45,899 4 0 14,589 18 6 
Add—Quit-rents tee aes age say 5288 2 2 528 16 8 
Grazing farms and river-bed tillage.| 63,344 15 2 5334 9 10% 


en ce re | mens se 


Total revenue ...| 2,04,582 6 4 20,4538 4 8 


eal 


The 1872 population, 128.044 souls, lodged in 49,404 houses, were, 
in 1876-77, supplied with 809 wells aud 1423 ponds, and owned 11,426 
ploughs, 4459 carts, 26,296 oxen, 14,900 cows, 26,256 buffaloes, 1171 

orses, 14,717 shecp and goats, 1518 asses, and 195 camels, 


Tn 1877-78, of 249,569 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 
59,382, or 23°77 por cent, were fallow, or under grass. Of the 
remaining 190,237 acres, 1046 were twice cropped. Of the 
191,283 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
115,567 or 60°41 por cont, £4,802 of them under juvar, Sorghum 
vulgare; 28,514 under bajri, Ponicillaria spicata; 24,425 under wheat, 

hau, Triticum sstivam; 4133 under barley, jav, Hordeum hoxastichon; 

51 under kodra, Paspalum serobiculatum ; 418 under paddy and 
rice, déngar, Oryza sativa; and 2529 under miscellaneous cereals. 
Pulses occupied 11,431 acres, or 5°97 per cont, of which 2022 acros 
were under gram, china, Cicer arietinum; 4425 under mag, Phaseolus 
radiatus ; 837 undor «Jad, Phaseolus mungo; 60 under tuver, Cajanus 
indicus; and 4087 under miscellancous crops comprising guvdr, 
Cyamopsis psoralioides ; math, Phaseolus aconitifolius ; vdl, Dolichos 
lablab ; and chola, Vigna catiang. | Oil seeds occupied 1764 acres, or 
‘92 per cent, of which 577 were under tal, Sesamum indicum ; 
and 1187 urider other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 62,300 acres, or 
82:56 per cont, under cottcn, kapdés, Gossypium herbaceum, 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 221 acres, or "11 per cent, of which 9 
wero under sugarcane, seri, Saccharam officinarum ; 8 under tobacco, 
tambdku, Nicotiana tabacum; and 209 under miscellaneous vegetables 
and fruits. 


The 1872 consus returns show of a total population of 128,044 
souls, 117,244, or 91°56 percent, Hindus ; 10,778, or 8:41 per cent, 
Musalmins; 13 Parsis; and 14 Christians. Statistics specially 
prepared from the enumerators’ forms give tho follcwing caste details : 
6046 Brahmans, 6 Brahma-Kshatris, writers, 1759 Vanids, 419 
Luvénds, 6512 Shravaks, traders and merchants, 21,837 Kanbis, 
1699 Rajputs, 1887 Sathvdrds, 3313 Narodés, 252 Malis, 37,709 
Kolis, cultivators, 308 Bhavsdrs, calico-printers, 60 Ghanchis, oil- 

ressers, 287 Khatris, weavers, 1016 Sonis, gold and silver smiths, 
1669 Suthérs, carponters, 81 Kansdrds, brass and copper smiths, 
1637 Luhéra, blacksmiths, 1403 Darjis, tailors, 8 Chunérés, brick- 
layers, 451 Bhéts, 321 Chérans, bards and genealogists, 8350 
Kumbhars, potters, 1751 Hajéms, barbers, 13 Dhobhis, washermon, 
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6458 Bharvéds and Rab4ris, herdsmen and shepherds, 58 Gols, 
rico-pounders, 93 Purabids and Mardthés, servants and labourers, 
27 Bhois, fishers and labourers, 1615 Mérvddis, Jabourers, 2582 
Vaghris, fowlers, hunters and beggars, 1519 Ravalids, cotton tape- 
makers and beggars, 20 Bhils, cultivators, 126 Kamalids, makers of 
blankets, kimh, 208 Ods, diggers, 282 Bajdnids, acrobats, 516 
Mochis, shoemakers, 2107 Chamadids, tanners; 261 Garndds, 4547 
Dheds, 1628 Bhangids, depressed classes, and 908 religious beggars. 
As regards occupation the same return arranges the whole 
population under the seven following heads: i. Employed under 
Government or municipal or other local authorities, 787. ii. 
Professional persons, 433. iii. In service or performing personal 
offices, 1373. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals (a) 
cultivators 15,832, (6) labourers 2995; total 18,827. v. Engaged 
in commerce and trade, 2662. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
manufactures and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of 
articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 16,118. 
vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 35,914 
and children 49,403; in all 85,317, and (b) miscellaneous persons 
2527 ; total 87,844. 


Sa’nand Sub-division. Sanand is bounded on the north by 
Baroda territory, onthe cast by Daskroi, on the south by Dholka, 
and on the west by Viramgdm. Tts area is 860 square miles ; its 
population, according to the 1872 census return, was 73,229 
souls, or 203 to the square mile; and_in 1877 its realizable land 
revenue was £17,256 (Rs. 1,72,560). 


Of its 360 square miles, 162 aro occupied by the lands of alionated 
and tdlukddri villages. The rest, according to the revenue survey 
returns, contains 126,547 aeres, or 55 per cent, of occupied land ; 
69,525 acres, or 30 per cent, of arable waste ; 39,703 acres, or 17 per 
cent, of unarable waste; and 17,319 acres, or 8 per cent, of village 
sites, roads, ponds, and rivers. From 126,547 arable acres, 38,696, 
the area of alienated land in Government villages, has to be taken. 
Of the balance 87,851 acres of arable Government land, 58,640 acres, 
or 66°75 per cent, were in the year 1877-78 under cultivation. 


Except an undulating strip of land in the west, Sdnand is a rich 
plain in the centre of light soil with hedged well-wooded fields, and 
in the south and west a barer stretch of black soil. The people are 


on the whole good cultivators, living in rich villages with several 
fine ponds. 


Tho climate is like that of Daskroi ; the wator good, and in most 
years the rainfall sufficient. 


Besides the Sabarmati, watering some of the alluvial lands in the 
cast, Sanand is from north to south crossed by the Kohar, which 
loses itself in the Sidl marsh, Though readily available its waters 
are little used for irrigation. Especially in the light soil tracts the 
wells are gonerally brackish and from having a substratum of gravel 
most of the ponds are dry early in the season. In 1877 the water- 
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supply figures wera 4 wells with stops, 1374 wells without steps, 
5 water-lifts, dhebudis, 686 ponds or reservoirs, and 14 rivors, streams, 
and springs. 

Tn the north and contre the soil is light chiefly growing millot and 
pulse, in the south it is black yielding good rice, along the Sibarmati 
are some alluvial lands, and to tho west near the Nal some black soils 
more or less charged with soda, ‘hdr, yield cotton, panic, kodra, and 
wheat, 


In 1860-61, the year of settlement, 5674 holdings, chdtdés, wore 
recorded with an average area of 12!%acros, and an average rental 
of £1 93. $d. Rs. (14-8-4), Haqually divided among the agricultural 
population, these holdings would, for each person, represent an 
allotment of 3 j4, acres, at a yearly rent of 7s. Ghd. (Rs, 8-12-2). If 
distributed among the whole population, the share to cach would be 
143 acres, and the incidence of the land tax 4s. 14d. (Rs. 2-0-11). 


The following statement shows the arable area in forty-seven 
Government villages and the rates fixed in 1860-61 for twenty-seven 
years : 


Sdnand Rent Roll, 1860-61. 


ate ete btn 


OccurIED. URNoccuriep, ToTAL. 
ai 

. Tenn — bi tig SS 
Arapue Lan. Rupeo |Average Rupeo |Average Rupeo {Average 
Acres. | Assess-| acre Acres, | Assoss-| acro | Acros, | Assesa- | acre 
meut, | rato, Tent, | rate, ment, | rate, 
F Rs. [Rs a. p. Rs. (Rs, a. p. Re. [Ra. a, pa 
3 (| Drycrop —...) 28,834) 41,290) 1 WE 8) 34,240 138,154) 1 1 10} sary} T9444] 1 5 11 
Garden wef 1684 367) 6 115-7 216), 110/65 2 0 1850} 10,4871 5 lo G6 
| Rice .. ...| 5,861 | 22,886] 44 3] 6243 ]'18,0a2 13-10 1] yo,so4a] 41,098] $15 3 


Total...) 80,828 | 7,513, 2 6 1) 89,793 | 53,295 [1 7 6 70,032/1,31,8091 1 ly 1a 


ements | | ee | S| eS | py | 


4. (| Deyerop —...| 81,537 | 41,98) 1 5 3] ees sdb 81,527} 41,906) 1 5 8 
ER}{aorden 2) 85 | dale 8 af | | 605) 3951] 5 8 7 
asa4{j Rice... «| 6563 | 23,828) 320 1. 6663; 28,328; 3 10 1 
Total ...{ 38,695 | 49,030,112 7]. Fi 88,605] 69,080| 112 7 
ee | ae | ee | mee| cee | ecmenemnees| estes | tence 
a Dry crop | 55,861 83,796) 1 8 0) 84,244 | 388,154] 1 1 10) 89,605 1,21,859) 1 5 
£ Garden ».{ 2239 | T70s! 6 10 QI 216] J1l0}5 2 0 2455) JA,b13! 5 10 
i= Rice... ...| 11824 | 46,680) 314 y] 5243] 19,032} 310 2) 17,167] Ba7zt}] 3.13 


Grand Total..,] 6),524 53) 2 0 10] 39,703 | 58,208 | 1 7 6) 109,227! 200,880! 1 18 


PS 


Rs. a. op. L a ad 

Asszasment on Government and alienated land...) 2,00,889 1 4 20,088 18 2 
Dedwet—Alicnations .,, nes es «| 69,080 3 6 6908 O 5f 
Remains oe aaa es owe ee -. | 1,817,808 13 10. 13,180 17 8? 
Add—Quit-vents 8.867 9 0 886 15 1h 
Grazing farms and river-bed tillage... §,396 7 6 839 12 114 
Total revenne .,.| 1,49,072 14 4 14,907 5 9% 


_ Tho 1872 population, 73,229 souls, lodged in 26,311 houses, were, 
in 1876-77, supplied with 1378 wells and 686 ponds, and owned 7349 
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ploughs, 2392 carts, 16,284 oxen, 8087 cows, 17,019 buffaloos, 441 
horses, 6615 sheep and goats, and 1107 asses. 


In 1877-78 of 142,739 acres the total area of cultivated land, 
58,222, or 43°86 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of tho 
remaining 74,517 acres, 657 were twice cropped. Of the 75,174 acres 
under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 62,144 acres, or 82°66 
per cont, 25,616 of them under juevdér, Sorghum vulgare; 12,559 
under wheat, ghaw, Triticum estivum ; 12,160 under bdjri, Penicillaria 
spicata; 6325 under paddy and rice, diéngar, Oryza sative ; 
2423 under barley, jav, Hordeum hexastichon ; 1539 under kodra, 
Paspalum scrobiculatum ; and 1522 under miscellaneous cereals, 
Pulses occupied 2771 acres, or 3°68 per cent, of which 619 acres were 
under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum ; 736 under mug, Phaascolous 
radiatus ; 435 under adlad, Phascolous mnngo ; 97 under tuver, Cajanus 
indicus; and 884 under miscellaneous crops, comprising guvd*, 
Cyamopsis psoralioides ; math, Phaseolns aconitifolins; val, Dolichos 
lablab ; and cholu, Vigna catiang. Oil-secds oceupied 1264 acros, or 
1:68 per cent, of which 124 were wider tal, Sesamum indicum ; and’ 
1140 under other oilseeds... Fibres occupied 8163 acres, or 10°85 
per cent, of which 8125 acres were under cotton, kapds, Gossypium 
herbaccum ; and 88 under hemp, ea, Crotalaria juncea. Miscella- 
neous crops occupied 832 acres, or 1°10 per cent, of which 583 acres 
were under sugarcane, seri, Saccharum officinarum; 46 under 
safflower, kaswuba, Carthamus tinctorius; 48 under tobacco, 
tambaku, Nicotiana tabacum; and 155 under miscollaneous. 
vogetables and fruits. 


The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 78,229 
souls, 68,831, or 93°99 per cent Hindus ; 4895, or 6:00 per cent 
Musalméns ; and 3 Christians. Statistics specially prepared 
from the enumerators’ forms give the following caste details: 3772 
Brahmans ; 3 Brahma-Kshatris ; 1 Parbhu, writers ; 274 Vaniis, 3167 
Shravaks, 651 Luvfénas, traders and merchants ; 11,618 Kanbis, 8019 
Rajputs, $8 Sathvards, 16 Malis, 11 Kachhids, 21,138 Kolis, cultiva- 
tors, 41 Ghanchis, oilpressers; 253 Bhavsars, calicoprintors ; 194 
Sonis, gold and silver smiths ; 816 Suthdrs, carpenters ; 647 Luhara, 
blacksmiths ; 855 Danjis, tailors ; 7 Kadiss, bricklayors ; 368 Bhats, 
155 Charans, bards and gencalogists ; 1831 Kumbhars, potters. ; 
1287 Hajams, barbers; 64 Dhobhis, washermen ; 3467 Bharvéds 
and Rabaris, herdsmen aud shopherds ; 90 Golis, ricepounders ; 230 
Bhois, fishors and labourors; 21 Mdrvadis, labourers; 12 Pakhatis, 
water-bearers ; 1655 Vaghris, fowlers, hunters, and beggars; 992 
Ravalids, cotton tapemakcers and beggars ; 34 Kémalids, makers of 
blankets, kdmli; 116 Ods, diggers; 152 Bajdnids, acrobats ; 342 
Mochis, shoemakers; 100% Chamadias, tanners ; 148 Garndés, 4042 
Dheds, 781 Sindhvis, 683 Bhaugids, depressed classes; and 352 
religious beggars. As regards occupation, the same return arranges 
the whole population under the seven following heads: i, Employed 
under Government or municipal or other local authoritics, 300. 
ii. Professional persons, 425. tii. In service or performing personal 
offices, 687. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (a) 
cultivators 15,073 ; (6) labourers 1539; total 16,612. v. Engaged 
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in commerce and trade, 1876. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
manufactures and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of 
articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption,. 1641. 
vii, Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 
17,575, and children 82,128, in all 49,698, and (8) miscellaneous 
persons 1990, tota) 51,688. 


Dholka Sub-division. Dholkais bounded on the north by 
Sénand, on the cast by Mitar in Kaira and by Cambay, on the south 
by Dhandhuka and on the west by Kéthidwar and the Nal. Its area 
is 690 square miles ; its population according to the 1872 census 
return was 113,375 souls, or 164 to the square mile, and in 1877 its 
realizable land revenue was £28,920 (Rs, 2,89,200). 


Of its 690 square miles, 360 are occupied by the lands of alienated 
and tdlukddri villages. The rest, according to the revenue survey 
returns, has 210,995 acres or 48 per cent of occupied land ; 117,591 
acres or 26 per cent of arable waste, 54,893 acres or 13 por cent 
of unarablo waste; and 38,511-acres, or 9 per cent of village sites, 
roads, ponds, and rivers. “From 210;995 arable acres, 72,685, the 
area of alienated land in Government villages, has to be taken. Of 
the balance 138,310 acres of arable Government land, 93,073 acres 
or 67'29 per cent wore in the year 1877-78 under tillage. 


Dholka is a plain sloping south-west to tho little Ran. In tho 
east along the Sdbarmati and near Dholka the fields aro hedged and 
the land thick planted with fruit trees. The south-west is low, 
barren and flat as if not vory long ago it had lain under the sea, 


The eastern parts along the Sabarmati, cooled by tho sca-breezo 
are more temperate than Daskroi. But the south-west is most 
bleak, open to biting winds in the cold season and burning winds in 
the hot, The average rainfall is thirty inches. 


Except the Kohar little more than a loca} drain, the only river 
ison the east the Sabarmati, its waters much used for irrigation. 
In 1877 the water-supply figures were 64 wells with steps, 2470 wells 
without steps, 132 water-lifts, dhekudis, 725 ponds or reservoirs, and 


4 rivers, streams, and springs. 


The light soils have a large store of well water and the black 
soils are well provided with ponds. Within tho sub-division are most 
of the chief varieties of soil. In the north is rico land, kiydrdd, in 
the east near Dholka the finest light, gordé, along the course of the 
S&barmati alluvial soil, and pvor brackish black in the sonth and 
west, The garden, méliat, produce of Dholka 1s unsurpassed, 


_ In 1856-57, the year of settlement, 9763 holdings, idtis, were 
recorded with an average area of 12,2, acres and an average rental 
of £1-0-9}d. (Rs. 10-6-2), Equally divided among tho agricultural 
population, these holdings would, for each person, represent an 
vlotment of 4,8, acres, at a yearly rent of 7s. (Rs. 3-8-0). If 
listributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the share 
to each would be 142 acres and the incidence of the land-tax 
2a, L1dd. (Ra, 1-7-8). 
B 187—31 
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Total ... 


Dry crop ... 
Gnrden . om 
Rice .., 


Assesment on Government and alien 


Deduet-—Alienations... 


Remains .. we oes sve 
Add—Quit-rents... i 


Add—Grazing farms and river-bod tillage 


Total revenue 


The 1872 population, 113,875 souls, lodged in 28,838 houses, 


OccurigD, 


40,488 0} 61,702 2 
4417 33] 19,434 6 


44,005 88) 81,226 8 


4°6 4) 4857 90/16,930 2)3 71) 


68,572 6| 97,665 12 
4119 20] 16,155 8 


72,684 26/1,13,821 4 


109,060 6/1,50,457 14 
8630 13| 35,580 14 


Grand Total.| 117,590 19)1,95,047 12 
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The following statement shows the arable area in seventy-six 
Government villages and the rates fixed in 1856-57 for thirty 


Dholka Rent Roll, 1856-57. 


Unoccurigp. 
Agsesa-| acre 


ment. | rate. 


9375 13] 96,364 8| 214 8 


| | ee 


1 12 11)64,893 6/75,600 01 6 0} 99,798 38/1,56,826 8/1 9 O 


68,572 6] 97,065 an 611 
4ii2 20] 16,185 8! @ 14, 0 


72,684 26/1,13,841 4:1 8 0 


18 0/60,036 25/59,869 14/1 2 8| 169,005 $1\2,19,127 1%, 2 6 22 
4 29} 4867 20116,930 2! 3 "7 11) 13,387 33] 52,890 0) § 1¢19 


—- | | — — | - reer 


L 6 0}172,483 24[2,70,647 12}1 9 0 


Ra, a p. & «& a, 


2,70,647 12 0 27,064 15 6 
1,13,821 4° 0 11,382 2 6 
ee rr ee, 
1,56,826 8 0 15682 13 0 
20,174 4 0 2017 8 6 
15,316 10 2 1531 18 83 
a a ee arora mec inane oe 
1,92,317 6 2 19,231 14 9% 


were, in 1876-77, supplied with 2534 wells and 725 ponds and 
owned 10,532 ploughs, 4358 carts, 24,657 oxen, 1480 cows, 
21,702 buffaloes, 1068 horsos, 12,181 shgep and goats, 1674 asses and 


79 camels, 


In 1877-78 of 222,141 acres, the total area of cultivated ladd 
60,960, or 27°44 per cent, were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 161,181 acres, 1533 were twice cropped. Of the 162,71 
acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 136,891 acres, 
or 84°12 per cent, 91,638 of them under wheat, ghau, Triticam 
westivum ; 29,889 under juvdér, Sorghum vulgare ; 7625 under bdjri, 
Penicillaria spicata ; 4748 under barley, jav, Hordeum hexastichon ; 
1100 under kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 889 under paddy and 
rice, ddngar, Oryza sativa; and 1002 under miscellaneous cereals, 
Pulses occupicd 5265 acres, or 3°23 per cent, of which 2845 acres were 
under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum; 363 under mag, Phaseolts 
radiatus; 160 under tuver, Céjanus indicus; and 1897 under 
miscellaneous crops, comprising guvdr, Cyamopsis psoralioides ; math, 
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Phaseolus miscellancous aconitifolius ; val, Dolichos Inblab ; and chola, 
Vigna catiang. Oilseeds occupied $342 acres, or 2-05 per cont, of 
which 1359 were under tal, Sosamum indicum ; and 1983 under other 
oilseeds, Fibres occupied 14,645 acres, or 9°00 per cent, of which 
14,638 acres were under cotton, kapaés, Gossypium herbaceum ; and 
7 under hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
2571 acres, or 1°58 per cent, of which 633 acres were under sugar- 
cane, serdi, Saccharum officivarum ; 502 under saffiower, kaswnba, 
Carthamus tinctorius; 152 under tobacco, tambdku, Nicotiana 
tabacum ; and 1284 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 


. The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 113,375 
souls, 101,487 or 89°51 per cent Hindus; 11,886 or 10°48 per cent 
Musalméns ; and 2 Pérsis. Statistics specially prepared from tho 
enumerators’ forms give the following caste details : 6614 Brahmans; 
81 Brahma-Kshatris, 17 Kdyastha, writers; 3165 Vanids, 1290 
Luy4nés, and 1896 Shrévaks, traders and merchants; 12,672 Kanbis, 
10,509 Rajputs, 49 Sathvérds, 1788 Kéchhids, 189 Malis, and 27,520 
Kolis, Galtivnce ; 833 Bhévsdrs, calicoprinters; 182 Khatris, 
weavers; 471 Ghanchis, oilpressers;.630 Sonis, gold and silver 
smiths ; 1442 Suthérs, carpentors; 71) Kensérés, brass and copper 
emiths ; 944 Luhars, blacksmiths ; 634 Darjis, tailors ; 18 Chuntrds, 
bricklayers ; 576 Bhats, and 431 Chairans, bards and genealogists ; 
2366 Kumbhars, potters ; 1776 Hajéms, barbers ; 127 Dhobhis, washer- 
men; 4880 Bharvads, and 831 Rabaris, herdsmen and shepherds ; 
693 Golds, ricepoundors ; 42 Purabids and Marathés, servants and 
labourers ; 549 Bhois, fishers and Jabourers ; 581 Marvadis, labourers ; 
2607 Véghris, fowlers, bunters, and beggars; 853 Ravalids, 
cotton tapemakers, and begyars; 17 K4mualids, makers of blankets, 
himli ; 151 Ods, diggors; 454 Bajdnids, acrobats ; 2962 Mochis, 
shoemakers ; 410 Garudas, 7-443 Dheds, and 2348 Bhangiés, depressed 
classes; and 830 religious beggars. As regards occupation the 
same return arranges tho whole population under tho seven 
following heads : i. Employed under Government or municipal or other 
tocal authorities, 1158. ii. Professional persons, 854. iii, In servico 
or performing personal offices, 1859. iv. Engaged in agriculture 
énd with animals, (a) cultivators 16,209, (b) labourers 2361, total 
18,570, v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 1833. vi. Employed in 
mechanical arts, manufactures and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 25,183. vii. Miscellancous persons not classed 
otherwise, (a) women 22,180, and children 38,520; in all 60,700, 
aud (b) miscellaneous persons 3218 ; total 63,918. 


Dhandhuka Sub-division. Dhandhuka is bounded on the 
north, west, and south by Kathidwdr and on the east by the Gulf 
of Cambay. Its arowis 1107 square miles, its population according 
to tho 1872 census return was 124,860 souls, or 112 to the square 
mile, and in 1877 its land revenue was £23,250 (Rs, 2,832,500). 

Of its 1107 squaro miles, 972 are occupicd by alienated and 
thlukddri villages. The rest according to the revenue survey 
returns contains 86,236 acres or 12 per cent of occupied land, 
$4,187 acres or 5 per vent of arable waste; 13,772 acres or 2 per 
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cent of unarable waste, and 88,277 acres or 5 per cent of village 
sites, roads, ponds and rivers. From 86,236 arable acres, 14,728 
the area of alienated land in Government villages, has to be taken: 
Of the balance 73,508 acres of arable Government land, 36,412 acres 
or 50°92 per cent were in the year 1877-78 under tillage, 

Except in the west a tract of bare hills and rough valleys with 
millet fields and garden patches, Dhandhuka is an open, trecless, 
blacksoil plain sloping towards the Gulf shore, growing cotton in 
the contre and wheat in the cast. 

With a short rainfall of from sixtcen to twonty-four inches, 
with no shade and swept by a burning land wind, the climate of 
Dhandhuka is, except in the cold season, most trying. 

The wator-supply is scanty. There are no large rivera. The 
Bhadhar and Utavii, little more than streams, lose themselves in the 
marshes. Ponds are bad, wells fow, and irrigation vory limited. 
In 1877 tho water-supply figures were 13 wells with steps, 787 
wells without steps, 170 ponds or reservoirs, and 22 rivers, streams, 
and springs. 

In the west is some coarse light soil. But the rest is black well 
suited for cotton and whoat. 

In 1857-58 the year of settlement, 1140 holdings, khdtds, were 
recorded with an average area of 3U acres and an average rental of 
£2 48 94d. (Rs. 22-6-4). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population these holdings would, for each person, represent an 
allotment of 62% acres at a yearly rent of 9s. 103d. (Rs. 4-15-2). 
If distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
share to each would amount to 2 acros, and the incidence of the land 
tax 2s. 113d. (Rs. 1-7-9). 

The following statement shows the arable area in twelve Govern- 
ment villagos, and the rates fixed in 1857-58 for thirty years : 

Dhandhuka Rent Rall, 1857-58. 


Occurrsp. UNoccuriED. TOTAL. 
Anapir Lawn. Rupee |Average Rupec |Average Rupes | Average 
Acres, | Assess- acro { Actes, | Asgess- ) acre Acres, } Asaesg-| sore 
ment. | rate, ment, | rate, ment. | yale. 
4. ge] Rs. ajReo.p} A. g. Re. a. |[Raap) A. gj Re. a |e e p 
Pry crap a. | 10,115 2%) 24,242 11{ L 4 3} 18,771 39/9960 0 | O12 7/92,887 28134,203 1.) 1 0 § 
Garden... .| 84312) 60633}2 7 FW, oo se 343 12} 606 18,2 7 7 
ico ase ves * 


Total ...{19,450 1/24,749 8] h 4 4118,771 apf 9960 0 | O12 7:93,281 0134,709 
megane ee 


Dry crop —_,,. | 14,483 34/18,100 12/1 4 0 14,483 84{28,100 19) © 
eave a 32) -27z Of 1 1 10 243 33} 272 0) 9 
ve 


Totel .., 14,727 26)18,872 1311 4 0]. 


So | RE |S eareeenntens |e |S | NS |eeeteRErS | “ERO 


rf 
3 


Dry crop _., | 83,599 23/ 43,843 7) 1 4 2113,771 39] 9960 0 | 0 12 7/47,371 92)62,803 
Garden... -{ 587 4| 77813811 5 3) ow, A wa b8T 4) 778 2} 
CG uae bee 7 


Grand Total ,.. {34,186 27/43,123 4/1 4 213,771 39| 9900 0 | 021 747,958 26 68,088 4 
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Re @& Dp. z a dy 


Aabosamont on Government and alienated land ... | 53,082 4 0 5308 4 6 
Deduct—Alienations ... is des bes | 18,372 12 0 1837 5 6G 
Remains... oe sige ge ie ass ..| 84,709 8 0 3470 19 O 
Add—Quitrents 783 9 4 718 7 2 


» Grazing farms and river-bed tillago ...{ 5894 0 4 589 8 O§ 


Total ,..| 41,387 1 8| 418814 24 


The 1872 population 124,860 souls, lodged in 40,382 houses were, 
in 1876-77, supplied with 800 wells, 170 ponds, and owned 7365 
ploughs, 8666 carts, 19,027 oxen, 11,545 cows, 11,486 buffaloes, 
1640 horses, 9189 shecp and goats, 1324 asses, 80 camels and 
one elephant. 


Tn 1877-78 of 339,084 acres the total area of Jand cultivated, 
92,471 or 27:27 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 246,613 acres, 2780.-acres wero twice cropped. Of the 
249,393 acres under actual cultivation; grain crops occupicd 182,543 
acres or 73°19 por cent, 100,431 of them under whont, ghau, Triticum 
wstivuam; 47,159 under juvir, Sorghum vulgare; 31,814 under 
bdjri, Penicillaria spicata; 25 under barley, jav, Hordeum 
hexastichon ; 13 under paddy and rice, diingar, Oryza sativa, and 38601 
under miscellancous cereals, Pulses o¢cupied 6189 acres or 2°48 per 
cent, of which 6155 acres were under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum ; 
and 34 under miscellaneous crops, comprising guvds, Cyamopsis 
psoratioides ; math, Phaseolus aconitifolius ; vil, Dolichos lablab ; 
and chola, Vigna catiang. Oilseeds occupied 4259 acres, or 170 per 
cent, of which 4151 were under tal, Scsamam indicum; and 108 
under other oilseeds. J ibres occupied, 55,696 acres, or 22°33 per 
cent, under cotton, kayds, Gossypium herbaceum. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 706 acres or 0°28 per cent, of which 355 acres were 
indee sugarcane serdi, Saccharum officinaram, 17 under safflower, 
kasumbo, Carthamus tinctorius; and 8384 under miscellancous 
vegetables and fruits, 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 124,860 
souls, 111,942 or 89°65 per cent Hindus ; 12,852 or 10:29 per cent 
Musalméns; 11 Parsis; and 55 Christians. Statistics specially 
prepared from the enamerators’ forms give the following caste 
details: 5295 Bréhmans, 56 Brahma-Kshatris, 12 Parbhus, 14 
Kéyasths, writers; 7288 Vanids, 1191 Luvénds, 4806 Shravaks, 
tradors and merchants ;3816 Kanbis, 11,227 Rajputs, 4524 Sathvdrds, 
$44 Malis, 1523 Kathis and 30,502 Kolis, cultivators ; 746 Bhavadrs, 
cslico-printers; 8 Chhipds, calenders; 146 Khatris, weavers ; 906 
Sonis, gold and silver smiths; 1793 Suthérs, carpenters; 280 
Kansérds, brass and copper smiths ; 15&4 Luhéars, blacksmiths ; 1885 
Dayjis, tailors; 29 Kadids, bricklayers; 154 Bhats, 931 Charans, 
bards and genealogists ; 5240 Kumbhars, potters; 1616 Hajdms, 
barbers; 87 Dhobhis, washermen; 5425 Bharvids and Rabéris, 
herdsmen and shepherds; 17 Golds, ricepounders; 19 Mar&thés, 
labourers, 416 Khavds, servants; 1616 Vaghris, fowlors, hunters. 
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and beggars; 774 Révalids, cotton tapemakers and beggars ; 298 
Ods, diggers; 367 Bajanidés, acrobats; 778 Mochis, shoemakers ; 
1723 Chamadids, tannors; 317 Garudéds, 5493 Dheds, 2161 Bhangiés, 
depressed classes; aud 1535 religious beggars. As regards 
occupation the same return arranges the whole population under 
the seven following heads: i. Employed under Government or 
municipal or other local authorities, 850. ii. Professional persons, 
1191. iii. In service or performing personal offices, 1788. iv. 
Engaged in agriculture acd with animals (a) cultivators 15,721, (2) 
labourers 2467, total 18,188. v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 
2048. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures and engineer- 
ing operations, andengaged in the salo of articles manufactured 
or otherwise prepared for consumption, 32,110. vii. Miscellanoous 
persons not classed otherwise, (@) women 25,255 and children 
40,997, in all 66,252 and () miscellaneous persons 2433 ; total 68,685. 


Gogha Sub-division. Excopt four villagos on the Cambay 
Gulf, Gogha is on all sides surrounded by Bhavnagar land. Its area 
is 224 square miles; its population according to the 1872 census 
return, was 33,829 souls or lol to the square mile, and in 1877 ita 
realizable land revenue was £3362 (Rs. 33,620). 


Of its 224 square miles, 204 aro occupied by tho lands of alienated 
and tdlukdari villagcs. The rest, according to tho revenue survey 
returns, contains 12,852 acres or 9 per cent of occupied land, 3987 
acres or 2} per cent of arable waste, 1468 acres or one per cent of 
unarablo waste, and 7397 acres or 5} per cent of villago sitos, roads, 
ponds and rivers. From 12,852 arable acres, 2087 tho area of 
alienated land in Government villages, has to bo taken. Of the 
balanco 10,765 acres of arable Govornment land, 8675 acres or 
84°14 per cent were in the year 1877-78 under tillage. 


A narrow plain skirting the shoro of the Gulf, and behind hills with 
well-tilled and well-wooded valloys full of springs, Gogha is especially 
at tho close of tho rains a place of much beauty. The hills known as 
tho Khokhra range are chiofly limestone. Barvéla the highest peak 
is about 600 feet above the sea. 


Close to the sea tho climate is healthy and cool, especially in the hot 
weather months, when a strong steady sea-breeze blows. ‘The raw 
seldom more than twenty and often as little as twelve inches is 
light but falling on a retentive subsoil is sufficient. 


Many of the streams, thongh small, flow throughout the year. 
There aro few ponds and irrigation is chiefly from wolls dug near the 
streams. In 1877 the watcr-supply figures were 21 wolls with steps, 
403 wells without steps, 23 ponds or resorvoirs, and 60 rivers, streams 
and springs. 

Tn the valleys is somo rich chalky loam, In other parts tho soil is 
red in colour, shallow and gritty. 

In 1858-59 the year of settlement, 165 holdings, khatds, were 
recorded with an average area of 244%, acros and an average rental of 
£1 48, 54d. (Ra. 12-3-8). Equally divided among tho agricultural 
population theso holdings would for each person represent an 
allotment of 574, acres at a yearly rent of s.14d. (Rs, 2-9-1), If 
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distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the share 
to each would be 1% acres and the incidence of the land tax 54d. 
{Res 0-8-7). 

Tho following statement shows the arable area in four Govern- 
ment villages and the rates fixed in 1858-59 for thirty years: 
Gogha Rent Roll, 1858-5. 


Occurrep, Unoccurign. ToraL 
f ARABU 4 ~ 

AND, UpCe | Average Rupe | average Ru Avora, 
- . ze 
fe Acres, pare acre rate. Acres,| Asvons nore rato, Acres, = gore rate. 
: 5 Re. a& p. Ra. a, p. 
4 Dry crop...) 1786 1465 | O13 ¢ | 1459 2447! 012 1 
QGurden =... L14 444) 4 54 9 o80 | 4 4 8 

EC) Rice... ., : a * ise 
Total ...[ 1900 | 1959 2677 | 014 2° 
” Dry crop ..,} 1907 1887 1887] 015 4 
g Garden 119 496 496/ 4 2 8 
Total ,..) 2086) 2883 9988} 13 8 
Dry crop. ...| 8753 3362 010 10 6212 4334; 013 § 
3} Garden.) 233 990 315 1 242 1026; 43 7 

wiC} Riee.. fw or a as ‘ai oe 
Grand Total,| 3086 4342 6300] O15 8 


Rs, a p £. 3d 

Assessment on Government and alicnated land... 5360 0 0 536 0 0 
Deduct--Alienations ... =, a al 2383 8 0 238 7 0 
Remains .. we ed 2976 8 OO | «297 18 0 
Add—Quit-renta ... ses ne ade aa 58 8 0 517 0 
» Grazing farms and river bed-tillage ... 3794 13 6 379 9 8% 
Total revenue ...| 6829 18 6 | 68219 8 


The 1872 population 33,829 souls, lodged in 10,571 houses, were, 
in 1876-77, supplied with 424 wells and 23 ponds, and owned 1962 
ploughs, 543 carts, 4376 oxen, 2386 cows, 23]3 buffaloes, 385 

orses, 4963 sheep and goats, and 1385 asses, 

In 1877-78, of 94,297 acros the total area of cultivated land, 58,684 
geres or 62°18 per cent, were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
85,668 acres, 1405 were twice cropped. Of the 37,068 acres under 
actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 333,453 acres, or 90°24 per 
cent, 25,947 of thom under juvir, Sorghum vulgare; 5398 under 
bajri, Penicillaria spicata; 2026 under wheat, ghau, Triticum 
wstivum ; 57 under paddy and rice, danger, Oryza sativa; and 25 
under miscellaneous cereals. Pulses occupied 1552 acres, or 4°18 per 
eent;of which 1307 acres were under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum ; 
and 245 under miscellaneous crops, comprising guvdr, Cyamopsis 
psoralicides ; math, Phaseolus aconitifolius; val, Dolichos lablab ; 
and chola, Vigna catiang. Oilseeds occupied 1934 acres, or 5:21 per 
cent, under fal, Sesamum indicum, Fibres occupied 42 acres, 
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or 0°11 per cent under cotton, kapds, Gossypium herbaceum. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 87 acres, or 0°23 per cent, of which 
14 acres wore under sugarcane, serdi, Saccharum officinurum ; and 
73 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 


The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 33,829 souls, 
29,468, or 87:10 per cent Hindus ; 4305, or 12°72 per cent Musalmans ; 
8 Parsis ; and 48 Christians. Statistics specially prepared from the 
enumerators’ forms givo tho following caste details : 2876 Bréhmans ; 
8 Brahma-Kshatris, 3 Kayasths, writers ; 1496 Vanids, 1894 Shraévaks, 
56 Luvaénds, traders and merchants; 974 Kanbis, 5878 Rajputs, 79 
Kachhiés, 636 Malis, 7923 Kolis, cultivators; 150 Bhévsars, calico- 
printers ; 56 Chhipds, calenders ; 432 Sonis, gold and silver smiths ; 
552 Suthérs, carpenters ; 25 Kansérés, brass and copper smiths ; 810 
Luhérs, blacksmiths ; 82 Darjis, tailors; 29 Kadiés, bricklayers ; 58 
Saléts, masons; 205 Bhats, bards; 693 Kumbhars, potters; 469 
Hajéms, barbers; 82 Dhobhis, washermen; 1446 Bharvads and 
Rabéris, herdsmen and shepherds ; 23 Golds, ricepounders ; 92 Bhois, 
fishers and labourors ; 4 Purabids, servants ; 149 Vaghris, fowlers, 
hunters and beggars ; 150 Ravalids, cotton tapemakers and beggars ; 
13 Ods, diggers ; 203 Bhils, cultivators; 460 Mochis, shoomakers ; 
390 Chémadids, tanners ; 18 Garudds, 1804 Dheds, 383 Bhangids, 
depressed classes; and 417 religious beggars. As regards occupation, 
the same return arranges the whole population under the seven 
following heads: i. Employed under Government or municipal or 
other local authorities, 496. ii. Professional persons, 225. iii. In 
service or performing personal offices, 291. iv. Engaged in agricul- 
ture and with animals, (a) cultivators 5175, (b) labourers 1198, 
total 6370. v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 941. vi. Employed 
in mechanical arts, manufactures and enginecring operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articlos_ manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 6854. vii. Miscellancous persons not classed 
otherwise, (4) women 6857 and children 10,869, m all 17,226 and 
(6) miscellaneous persons 1426 ; total 18,652. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
PLACES OF INTEREST. 


AHMEDABAD. 


In north latiinde 23” 1’, and cast longitude 72° 37’, on the left 
bank of the Sibarmati, about 173 fect above mean sea level, and 
fifty miles north of the head of the Cambay Galf, the city o 
Ahmedabad covers an area of two square miles. 


Outside tho city the country is well wooded, and, far beyond the 
limits of the present dwellings, its surface is roughened by the 
remains of the suburbs! and. villages that;in the times of its greatest 
prosperity, formed part of Abmedabad, Along the west of the 
town flows the Sabarmati, except in the rains a thin stream of water 
in a broad bed of deep sand, and to the north, east, and south, are 
hedged fields of cotton ind millet, thick studded with tombs, mosques, 
and old stone-built reservoirs and wells. 


The City Walls, running on the west for about a mile and three 
quarters along the bank of the SAbarmati, and stretching east in 
semi-circular form, include an aren of two sqnare miles, thickly peopled 
to the north and east, and with fewer houses and more trees to the 
south and west, Within city limits there are, according to the lutest 
returns, twenty-eight miles of made ruads, 35,284 houses, and a 
population of 116,873 souls. The municipal revenue amounted in 
1878 to £22,545 (Rs, 2,25,450) 2 


Section [—History. 


Tn 1411 (March 4th)? Sultdn Ahmad L,* like his father 
Sultén Muhninmad, fond of the site and air of Assval on the 
Sébarmati, chose it as his capital, and in honour of four Ahmads, 
himself, his religions teachor Shaikh Ahmad Khattu, and two others, 
Kazi Ahmad and Malik Ahmad, named it Ahmedabad. Sinco 1411, 


1 Details are given below at page 327, 

4 Tho population figures are for 1872; tho road and revenue figures for 1878, 

8 Zi Kadah 7th, §13 H, Flochmann’s Aini-Akburi, L 507. Ferishta gives 1413 
(late in 815 H.). Briggs, IV. 14. 

4 Sult4n Ahmad was grandson of Sult4u Muza‘far (1391-1411), the son of a converted 
Tak Rajput. Muzatfar, in 1351 onnobled by the Kmperor Firoz Tughlik, waa in 1391 
made Governor of Gujarat, and from that time was practically an independent ruler. 

5 The story is that the king, by the aid of the saint Shaikh Ahmad Khattu, called 
up the prophet Hlijah or KLigr, and from him got leave to build a city if he could find 
four Ahmads who had never missed the afternoon prayer. A search over Gujarat 
yielded two, the saint was the third, and the king the fourth. Arch. Surv, 1874-75, 2. 
The four Ahmads are said to have been helped by twelve Babds ; theae were Baba 
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Ahmedabad has passed through five periods, two of greatness, two 
of decay, and one of revival, First under strong rulers came a 
hundred years (1411-1511) of growth and rising wealth ; then sixty 
years (1512-1 572) of decline during the decay of the Gujarat dynasty ; 
next 135 years (1572-1707) of renowed greatness under the early 
Moghal Emperors; again 110 years (1707-1817) of disorder and 
loss under weakly Moghals and greedy Marathés, and last of all, 
sixty years (1818-1878) of steady progress under British rule. 


Clearing the neighbourhood of robbers and highwaymen,! Ahmad 
built a citadel or fort of much strength and beauty, calling it Bhadar 
after the Patan citadel ;? laid out his city in broad fair streets,’ and 
added to the Sabarmati’s scanty stream by turning into it the waters 
of the Hathmati.! Bringing marble and other rich building material 
from Anhilvéda and Chandravati,® he raised magnificent mosques, 
palaces, and tombs,‘ and gathering merchants, weavers, and skilled 
craftsmen, made Ahmedabad a centre of trade and manufacture. 
During the rest of the fiftcenth.century, under powerful, rich, and 
successful rulers, Ahmedabad. grew steadily in size and wealth and in 
the number and beauty of its pubhe buildings. Amongits rulers Sultan 


Khoju, Baba Laru, and Biba Kardmal, buried at Dholka ; Baba A‘li Sher and Baba 
Mahmud buried at Sarkhej ; a second Baba A’li Sher who used to ait stark naked; Baba 
Tavakkul buried in the Nasirabad suburb, Baba Lului buried in Manjhuri Baba, 
Ahmad Nagori buried near the Nalband mosque, Baba Ladha boried near the Halim 
wicket, Baba Dhokal buried between the Shahipur and Delhi gates, Baba Sayy4h 
buried in Viramgdm, There is a thirteenth Baba Kamal Kirm4ni about whom autho- 
rities are not agreed, Major J. W. Watson, Feb. 4th, 1879. 

1 Ahmad Shah, before establishing Asdval as his capital, had to defeat a Bhil or 
Koli chief who about a year before had risen against his grandfather’s government. 
(Bird, 184, 187), The Bshil would seem to have. been a robber and plunderer of high- 
ways, not an independent chief, as géyen years before (1403) Sult4n Muhammad, 
Sultan Ahmad’s father, had made Asival his capital, (Bird, 179). Asdval had for 
Yong been a place of importance. Hore Muhammad Tughlik Shah (1325-1350) halted 
during his suppression of the Gujarat mutiny (1347). (Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi: Elliot, 
III. 260). ave hundesd years carlier it was (1150) 2 well peopled, busy, trading, manu- 
facturing and rich town (Jaubert’s Udrisi, 1. 170, 174, 176). In the eleventh century, 
Karan king of Anhilvada (1072-1004) made the town his capital, adorned it with two 
temples, one to Kochrab, the site still known, and the other to Jayanti Devi, and 
named it Karandvati, Karan’s town, Shrinagar, prosperous city, and Rajnagar, king’s 
town. (R4s Mala, 79, 80, 89). Bat though, like Sultin Ahmad he had to punish the 
robber Kolis before ho made it his capital, Karan was not its founder. Jn the tenth 
century Asdval was one of the chief places in Gujarat (Al Biruni, 970-1039). Reinaud’s 
Fragments, 121, MNiot’s History, I. 66. 

2 The Padtan citadel was probably the old Rajput fort called after Bhadra or 
the propitions Kali. Major Watson. ‘The fort was perhaps improved by Sultén 
Mahmud Begada (1459-1511). Sce below under ‘ Bhadar,’ p. 275.” 

3 The Moghal historians (1590-1600) and almost all the Europcan travellers (1610+ 
1700) praise the citadel and the broad strects, 

4 Mr, Molvill, who between 1824 and 1826 surveyed Pardntij and Moddsa, was 
satisfied that, though no trace of a dam remained, the hollow known as the Bokh must 
be artificial, the work of Suit4n Ahmad to add to his new city’s water supply, Bom, 
Gov. Sel. X. 5. 

5 Tod’s Western India, 227, All the buildings were of stone brought from a great 
distance (chiefly from Dhrangadra in Kathiawdr and Idar, see below p, 263). ind, 
132. Specially good lime was brought from Idar, and in plaster work, with which the 
fine buildings, pleasure houses, and tombs were covered, took so fine a polish as to 
reflect the light like a looking glass. Bird’s Mirat-1-Ahmadi, 106, 

6 The chief buildings were the City Walls, the Bhadar, and the Triple Gateway ; 
of mosques, Sultan Ahmad’s, Haibat Khdn’s, Syed A‘lam’s, Malik A'‘lam’s, Jdma, and 
Sidi Syed’s ; and of tombs, Sultan Ahmad’s and his Queens’. 
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Mahmud Begala (1459-1511) repaired its walls,! plauted its streets 
with trees, adorned the city and suburbs with splendid buildings, and 
with much care fostered its traders and craftsmen.’ So closely did 
he look after its welfare that if he heard of an empty house or shop 
he ordered it to be fil'ed.4| .At the close of Mahmud’s reign (1511) 
in spite of the great wealth and size of Chainpdncr, Ahmedabad was 
still greater, very rich and well supplicd with many orchards and 
gardons, walled, and embellished with good streets, squares, and 
houses.é 


For sixty years after Mahmud’s death (1511-1572) the fortunes of 
Ahmedabad declined. Bahdidur Shih (1526-1536), when strong and 
prosperous preferred Champéner to Ahmedabad, and, in the disorders 
that followed his death,® the power of tho Gujarit kings waned, 
their revenues fell, and the capital, its trade crippled by Portuguese 
competition, was impoverished and harassed by the constant quarrels 
of unraly nobles’? [1 1571, the year before its capture by Akbar, 
the city had twelve wards within the walls and others outside, Its 
chief industries were the manufacture of silk, gold and silver thread, 
and lac. It yielded a yearly revenue of £155,000 (Rs. 15,50,000)2 


Tn 1572, called in by a party of the Gujardt nobles, the Emperor 
Akbar, mecting with little opposition, entered Ahmedabad (18th 


1 The date 1486 given in the date-line ‘Whoever is within is safe,’ (Briggs’ Ferishta, 
IV. 70) would seem to show that Mahmnd Begada built the outer wall, But, as the 
Mirat-i-Ahmaili expressly states that Ahmad built both the fort and the city walls, 
Mahmud probably strengthened |pethaps repaired them. Before building the walls 
Mahmud is said to have changed the, course of the Sibarmati which formerly ran 
through the KAranj square, between the Bhidar and the Three Gates. Briggs’ Cities 
of Gujarishtra, 208. This, if done at all, was probably the work of Sultan Ahmad. 

2 The chief buildings and works carried out In Ahmedabad between 1441 and 1511 
were, under Muhammad 11. (J-441-145)), Kutheud-din’s mosque; under Kutb-ud-din 
(1451-1459), Malik ShAban’s mosque, Darya Khain’stom), the Kénkeriya lake, the small 
Batva shrine, and Ganj Bakhsh’s tomb at Sarkhej; and under Mahmud Begada 
(1459-1511), the Queen’s mosque in Sdrangymr, Dastur Khitn’s mosyuc, Muhifiz 
Khan's moaque, Dada Harir's well, Miya Khan Chishti’s mosque, Achut Bibi’s mosque, 
Syed Usman’s mosque ant tomb, and parts of Sh4h A’‘lam and Batva, 

* 8 During this reign (1466) special mention is made of silver sword handles of 
Abmedabad work. Bird's Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 207. 

4 Bird’s Mirdt-i-Abmadi, 205, 

5 Stanley’s Barbosa (1614), 58. The houses were of stone and white-washed brick 
with roofs in the Italian fashion. 

6 During IHumiyun’s very short possession of Gujarat (1535) he appointed his. 
brother Askari governor cf Ahmedabad. Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akhari, I 348. 

7 Early in tho sixteenth century (1509) Ahmedabad trade began to suffer at the 
handg of the Portuguese. But it was not till 1538 that, settled at Diu as lords of the 
sea, the Portuguese secured the greater part of the prolits that formerly enriched the 
merchants of Ahmedabad. Of local events that affeeted Ahmedabad may be noticed : 
1, in 1554 the partition of Gujarat among thenobles, leaving tothe nominal king Ahmad 
Shah IT. (1554-1561), only the city and neighbourhood of Ahmedabad ; 2, in 1571 its 
SAN by Chingiz Khan ; and 3, its siege by A laf Khan, till thearrival of Akbar 
(1572. 

8 Of the total, £5000 (Rs. 50,000) camo from cultivation round the city, £100,000 
(Rs. 10,00,000) from taxes on vegetables, £30,000 (Rs, 3,00,000) froma coinage tax, 
and £20,000 (Rs, 2,00,000) from police. The policedetails were fines, £1500; betel leaf, 
£5000; cattle market, £3500; lac, £4003 wire, 21000 ; opium, £500 ; silk, £1800 ; 
carricrs, £50) ; messengers, £150; false weights, £500; shops £1500 ; revenue of the 
twelve city warnls, purds, £350; city gate collections, £1300; other wards, puriis, 
£1400; confoctivus and other things, £500; total, £20,000, Bird's Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 
113-114, 
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November 1572), and receiving the submission of its nobles made 
Gujarat a province of his empire, and appointed a Viceroy. Though 
easily won, ten years passed before order was established at 
Ahmedabad. Akbar was but a’*few months gone, when (1573) the 
rebel Mirz4s,' helped by some of the Gujarat nobles, came against 
Ahmedabad; two years Inter (1575) at a second siege Muzaffar 
Husain Mirza all but took the city, and in 1583 Muzaffar the last of the 
Ahmedabad kings captured Ahmedabad and spoiled it of gold, jewels, 
and fine cloth.2 Muzaffar’s revolt was soon put down. Mirza Khan, 
one of Akbar’s most rising nobles, led an Imperial army against 
Ahmedabad, and (22nd January 1584) meeting Muzaffar at Sarkhej, 
alter a hard fought battle, routed. his troops and forced him to fly. 
Raised to be Khan Khandén or head of the nobles, Mirza Khién turned 
the Sarkhej battlo field into a garden, Fateh Bagh, the garden of 
victory, for long one of tho chief sights of Ahmedabad? After 
this victory, though at times disturbed by brawls and riots, 
Ahmedabad, for moro than a century free from outside assault, 
continued one of the richest citics of the Moghal empire. 


At the close of tho sixteenth century the city was large, well formed, 
and remarkably healthy ; most of its houses were built of brick and 
mortar with tiled roofs ; the streets wero broad, the chief of them 
with room enough for ten ox-carriagos to drive abreast ; and among 
its public buildings were 1000 stone mosques, cach with two large 
minarets and many wonderful inscriptions. Rich in the produce of. 
every part of the globe, its painters, carvers, inlayers, and workers in 
silver gold and iron, were famoas, its mint was one of four allowed 
to coin gold,$ and from its Imperial workshops came masterpieces in 
cotton, silk, velvet and brocade with astonishing figures and patterns, 
knots and fashions.> The town was on the whole the handsomest 
in Hindustan, perhaps in the world.® 


1 The Mirzds, Shih Mirza the grandson, and Tbréhim Husain and Muhammad 
Husain the younger sons of Muhammad Sultin Mirza, as spruug from their com- 
mon ancestor Timur the Great, had been treated with great distinction by Humayun 
and Akbar. Muzaffar Husain who noarly captured Ahmedabad in 1575 was a son of 
Ibrahim, Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, I. 461-463. 

2 Bird's Mirét-i-Ahmadi, 362, Muzaffar, who in 1572 foll into Akbar’s hands, escaped 
from confinement in 1578, and fled to Kathidwdr. Blochmann’s Ain-j-Akbari, IL. 334, 

8 Bird's Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 375. When Muhammad A‘li Khan wrote (1748-1762) 
several of the buildings and remains of the summer honse wero atill to be seen. 
As Viceroy (1583-1590) the Khan Khandn laboured for the prosperity of the country 
and the relief of the oppressed (Bird, 375). He was famous for his liberality giving, 
at the final conquest of Gujardt, his whole property to his soldiers, Blochmann’s 
Ain-i-Akbari, I. 335. 

4 The other places were the scat of Government, Bengal, and Kabul, Blochmann's 
Ain-i-Akbari, 1. 31. 

6 Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akhari, I. 88. Hair weaving, apparently gold and silver 
thread (ditto, 92), and silk spinning were brought to perfection. The goods for which 
Ahmedabad would seem to have becn specially famous were, brocades, velvets and 
silk with bars of silver thread (ditto, 92, 93), 

6 Ferishta, IV. 14 and Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II. 63, Of the population of the 
city no estimate has been traced. It is not easy to reconcile the accounts of the size 
of the city given in Ferishta, the Ain-i-Akbari, and the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi. According to 
the Ain-i-Akbari (1580), there were 360 purds, of which only eighty-four were then 
flourishing (Gladwin, II. 63) ; according to erishta there were, in 1600, 360 muhallaha, 
each surrounded by a wall (Briggs, IV. 14); the Mirit-i-Ahmadi in one passage 
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In the early years of the seventeenth century Ahmodabad increased 
in size, its governor (1606-1609) founding a new ward and building a 
mosque and tomb.) A fow years later (1613), a company of thirty-two 
Englishmen under Mr. Aldworth came to Ahmedabad. arly in the 
following year (April 1614), a house was hired and brokers and 
servants left to gather goods.2 At the close of 1617 (December 
15th) Sir Thomas Roe, pressing in front of Jahdngir’s camp, 
came to Ahmedabad. About three weeks later (January 6th, 1618), 
the Emperor came, and in due course received his presents from 
the Company, and gave an audience to a party of English speculators, 
who, under a certain Richard Steel, had como out with the object of 
getting contracts for lead pipes.® Onc day (January 18th), some 
Dutch merchants appeared at court with a great present of China 
ware, saunders-wood, parrots, and cloves. Asked abont the strangers, 
Roe told the prince, ‘ they were a nation under the King of England, 
not welcome in all parts.’ To his disgust they were made 
welcome at Ahmodabad. Roe was asked, as their fellow-subject, to 
introduce them ; their present was.reccived, and they wore stationed 
close to the English The English, were much pleased with 
Ahmedabad. It was a goodly city as largo as London, The walls 
were high and thick with many gates. Outside were no suburbs ; 
inside broad well-paved streets were lined with trees so high and 
large that it seemed jike entering a wood, the buildings were 
beautiful, comparable to those of most cities in Asia, the houses 
were of brick, many of thom ridged and tiled. The Viceroy’s house 
was large and stately, of excellent stone, well-squared and put 
together, Its craftsmen were cunning weavers, carvers, painters, 
inlayers, and yold and silver embroiderers. Its traders, Pagans, 
Musalméns, and Christians, dealé in indigo, cloth, and drugs on so 
large ascale that, in the busy season (November - April), almost 
every ten days a caravan of about 200 wagons started for Cambay.® 
This is very unlike the Hmperor Jahéngir’s description of the city, 
written about the same time (1618). Feverish and oppressed with 
the heat he found little to admire. ‘ What beauty or excellence,’ 


(Bird, 311) says, such was once its populous state that it contained 380 puris, each 
pura a considerable quarter almost a city; in another passage he mentions twelve 
city wards and others outside (Bird, 114), and in his detailed account of the city 
he mentions by name 110 suburbs of which 19 were settled under Moghal rule (soa 
below p, 328). Again ‘Terry (1618) says, without the wall there are no suburbs, 
(Voyages, 179) and Mandelslo (1538), the suburbs and dependent villages are nearly 
aoven leagues round, (Voyages, 78). Perbaps there is no better explanation of these 
discrepancies, than the difficulty there always is to draw a line between a city, its 
auburbs, and the villages on its oatekirts. It seems unlikely that under its own kings 
Ahmedabad was ever ao great a3 it became under the Moghal viceroys. 

1 This Viceroy was Syed Muriaza, Shaikh Farid-i-Bukhdri (1606-1609), Tho new 
ward was in his honour called the Bukhari mahallth, the mosque and tomb were in 
honour of Wajih-ud-din (died 1580). Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, [ 415, 

4 Orme’s Historical Fragments, 334-336. mea! : 

8 Roe, in Kerr IX. 354." Roe, who found Steel ‘high in his conceit and forgetful of 
respect,’ disapproved of the project thinking, chicfly from the cost of land carriage, 
that sn attempt to advance the gle of lead was moncy aud labour thrown away. 

4 Roe, in Kerr LX. 364, 365, 

& The travellers were Kinch and Nicholas Ufflet (1611) Harris I. 89 and Kerr 
VIB, 301 ; Nicholas Whittington (1613) Kerr LX, 127, and Terry, Voyage to Hast India 
(1618), 179, 180, 
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he complains, can the founder of the city have seon in this wretched 
land with its dust-laden air, its hot winds, its dry river-bed, its 
brackish nasty water, and its thorn-covered suburbs.’ At first he 
called it Dust city, Gurdabad, afterwards as his dislike grow 
stronger Simoom town, Sumumistin, Thorny town, Zakumdar, 
ending, perhaps when he heard the plaguo? had broken out, in the 
names, Sick town, Binuiristdén and Hell city, Juhénnamabad, During 
part of Jahéngir’s nine months’ stay in Ahmedabad, his favourite 
wife Nur Jahén governed the city.” A record of his visit: remains_in 
the Jahdéngir mint (p. 280) which he either built or rencwed.? 


In 1616 Prince Khurram, afterwards (1627-1658) the Emperar 
Shéh Jahén, was made Viceroy. During his government (1616-1622), 
among other improvements, he built a palace in the Shahi Bag and 
royal baths in the Bhadar, Shortly after (1626), the English 
traveller Sir Thomas Herbert describes Ahmedabad as ‘ the megapolis 
of Gujarét, circled by a strong wall with many large and comely 
streets, shops full of aromatic gums, perfumes and spices, silks, 
cottons, calicoes and choice. Indian and Chins rarities, owned and 
sold by the abstemious Banians who.hero surpass for number the 
other inhabitants.’* In 1629 and 1680 Ahmedabad passed through 
two years of famine so sevore that its streets were blocked by the 
dying, and those who could move, waudered to other countries. For 
the poor and destitute soup kitchens, langar-khands, were established 
and a sum of £5000 (Rs. 50,000) distributed.s Tho famine over, the 
city soon regained its prosperity. Mandelslo,® in 1638, describes 
its craftsmen as famous for their work in stecl, gold, ivory, enamel, 
mother of pearl, paper, lac, bone, silk, and cotton, and its merchants 
as dealing in sugarcandy, cumin, honey, lac, opium, cotton, borax, 
dry and preserved ginger and other sweets, myrobalans, saltpetre 
and sal ammoniac, diamonds from Bijapur, ambergris, and musk. 


During the next thirty years (1640-1670), the fortunes of 


Ahmedabad wero at their best. A succession of able governors 
maintained order throughout the country, protected foreign 


1 W4kidt-i-Jahingiri : Elliot’s History, VI. 358-359. Jahdngir thought he had escap- 
ed the pestilence, waba, that had for some time beonraging at Agra, Butit appeared 
at Ahmedabad and atleast to the English was most deadly, Terry, 227, Details haye 
been given under tho head Health (p, 219). In spite of his abuse of the place Jahangir’ 
had some share of amuscment in Ahinedabad, One night, Roe reports, after a 
party at a garden outside of the city, the Emperor drove his favourite Nur Mahal in 
an open bullock wagon himself actmg as wayonor, Kerr, 1X. 363, Another night, 
as he himself tells, ke held a market in the courtyard of his palace where evel 
inlaid articles, implements, and all kinds of cloth and stuffs, with plenty of ighted 
Jantorns before each shop, madea novel show. Wakidt-i-Sahangiri: Elliot, VI. 361. 

2Perron’s Zend Avesta]. cutxvit and pxrv, Briggs’ Cities of Gujarashtra, 224, 
A coin or medal was struck in Nur Jahdn’s honour with the inscription ‘In the 
thirteenth of the installation (1023 H, 1618) Nur Jahin wife of the King Jahangir, 
son of the King Akbar, lady governor of Ahmedabad.’ 

8 Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshtra, 224. 

4 Travels, 66. [lerbert speaks from hearsay, He was only a fortnight in Gujarat 
(27th November to 17th December) and spent all that time at Surat. Della Valle, 
three years before (1623) found the strects broad, beautifuland straight, but from 
the deep dust dilliculé for men to go on toot or horses to yo fast. Della Valle, 
Letters, 111. 91-92, 

5 BAdshih-ndma in Elliot's History, VIL 24, 25, 6 Voyages, 80, 
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roerchants, and adorning the city with new buildings, developed its 
population, industries, and trade Of the city during this time of 

rosperity (ebruary, 1666), Thevenct, the French traveller, has 
eft the following account. It was so full of trees that from 
a height it seomed a green forest. From the south the approach, 
lined by avenues of trees, lay past walled gardens, houses, and well 
built tombs, then through a gateway? into a street of houses leading 
straight to the city walls. Including the suburbs the city was 
about 44 miles long? Its walls were strong, in good repair, and well 
guarded, Inside, the strects were broad, the main street at least 
thirty paces across, ending towards the west ih three great gateways. 
These opened into the king’s plain, 700 yards long by 400 broad. 
To the south was a large travellers’ rest-honse or caravanserai, with 
a battery of six or soven guns, the front ornamented with 
overhanging pillared balconies of finely cut stone. In the middle 
of the plain was u high treo with a target hung from its top, and 
scattered over the plain were many sroall square buildings, about 
nine feet high where the police-magistrate, hulval, tried offenders. 
Across the square from the: Three Gateways was the citadel, as large 
asa little town, but with no good rooms, surrounded by a well cut 
stone wall, and entered by a strong gate flanked by high towers. 
Over the whole city wore many mosques, tombs, nnd palaces, public 
baths and reservoirs, fountains, and water conrses.4 The chief 
articles of trade were, of raw produce, indigo, sugared and raw 
ginger, sugar, cumin, lac, myrobalans, tamarinds, opium, saltpetre 
and honey, and of manufactured goods, satin, velvet, taffeta, cloth 
of gold, silk and wovl, silk carpets and cottcn fabrics some made in 
Gujarét some brought from-Lahore and Delhi.o After 'Thovenot’s 
visit the city, though for several years (1683-1689) afflicted by 
attacks of pestilence,® seoms to havo Jost little in wealth. In 1695 it 
waa the head-quarters of marufactures, ‘the greatest city in India, 
nothing inferior to Venice for rich silks and gold stuffs curiously 
wrought with birds and flowers.’? 


With the close of Aurangzeb’s (1707) reign began a period of 
disorder, The Mardathas, who for about half a century had caused 


1 The most distingnished Viceroya were A‘zam Khin (1635-1642), Aurangzeb 
(1644-1646), and Murad Bakhsh (1654-1657). During this time the only disorder was 


in 1644 a riot between Hindus and Musabndns in which under Aurangzeb’s orders 


the hata of Chintdman near Saraspur was mutilated, Details of this temple are 
given below, p. 285. 

2 Thevenot (V. 23) calls the pate a faswss porte. It was perhaps, as is still the caso 
umany pols, a gateway without any walls, 

8 Thevenot, V. 23. 

4 Thevenot, V. 25. Forhes’ Or, Mem. HT. 127, 

5 Thevenot, V, 35; and Tavernicr in Harris, 11, 373. At this time there were in 
she oy and Abyssinian churches and a Jewish synagogue, Ugilby's Atlas 
1680), V. 209, 

GS Maniahab-nl-Lubéh : Elliot's History, VIL, 337, 

7 Gemelli Carcri: Churchill, 1V. 189. ‘This seenw exaggerater, as about the same 
ime (1672-1681) Fryer makes Delhi, Lahore and Agra the threo chief cities of India. 
Jew Account, 199. In the beginning of tho eighteenth century (1700-1720), Hamilton 
ws Ahmedabad a great city, in size and wealth Jittle inferior. to the best towns 
. Europe, yielding a revenue ten times that of Surat or about ‘£162,500 
tg, 13,00,000).’ New Account, I. 144,149, 
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mischief and damage in south Gujarat, on hoaring of the Emperor’s 
death sent an expedition against Ahmedabad. Under the command 
of Baléji Vishvanéth they passed the Imperial troops in the Panch 
Mahals, plundered as far as Batva within five miles of the city, and 
were only bought off by tho payment of £21,000 (Rs. 2,10,000).' 

In the city the next years were marked by riots and disturbance. 
In 1709 an order came from the new Emperor Bahadur Shéth 
(1707-1712), that in the public prayers, among the attributes of the 
Khalif A’, the Shia epithet wasi or heir should bo introduced. 
This order caused great discontent among the Ahmedabad Sunnis, 
They warned the reader not to uso the word wast again, and, as he 
persisted in obeying orders, on the next occasion they dragged him 
from the pulpit and stabbed him to death. Three or four years later 
(1713-1714) another disturbance broke ont, this time between the 
Hindus and Musalmdns. A Hindu insisting on burning the Holi 
near some Musalmén houses, the Muhammadans retaliated by 
killing a cow. On this the Hindus seized a lad the son of a butcher 
and killed him. Then the Musalméns especially the Afghins rose, 
sacked, and burnedshops. They attacked a rich jeweller, Kapurchand, 
who defended his ward, He with matchlock men and killed 
several of the rioters. or three or four days work was at a stand- 
still.8 Next year (1715) in the city the riots were renewed, shops 
wore plundered and much mischief dono,* and outside (1716), the 
Kolis and Kathis grew so hold and presumptuous as to put a stop 
to trades During the next ten years (1720-1730), the rivalries of 
the Imperial nobles were the cause of much misery at Ahmedabad. 
Tn 1720 Anopsingh Bhandiiri the deputy viceroy, committed many 
oppressive acts murdering Kapurehand Bhansali, one of the leading 
merchants. So unpopular was he that when news reached the city 
that Shujit Khan had been chosen to succeed him, the people of the 
town attacked the Bhadar and all but took Anopsingh’s life, Then 
there followed a strnzgle between Hamid Khan, the Nizém’s deputy 
helped by the Marathas, and Sarbaland Khan the Viceroy and his 
deputy. During this contest Ahmedabad was pillaged by the 
Marathés, the city more than once taken and retaken, and even 
when the Viceroy’s power was established in name, he was 
practically besieged in the city by the crowds of Maratha horse 
who ravaged the country up to the gates. The revenues cut off, to 
pay their troops the Imperial officers granting orders on bankers, 
seized them, put them in prison, and tortured them till they paid. 
Reduced to wretchedness many merchants, traders, and artisans left 
the city and wandered into foreign parts.6 Though successful 
against the Mardéthds the Viceroy had to agree to give them a share 


1 Watson’s Gujarat History, 89. 2 Muntakhab-ul-Lubab : Eliot, VII. 421 

3 Muntakhab-ul-Lubdb : Elliot, VIL 454-456. 4 Watson's Gujarat History, 91, 

6 Hamilton's New Account, I. 145, 

6 Watson’s Gujarat History, 94-101, Muntakhab-ul-Lubab in Elliot, VIL 527-580 
The details were ; in 1723 Mubariz-ul-Mulk Viecroy, chose Shujat Khan his deputy a 
Ahmedabad, and Hamid Khan, then holding Ahmedabad for the Nizim the forme 
Viceroy, retired ; Shajit Khén took his place, and went to collect tribute, then Hamir 
returned, defcated and killed Shujat and held all the land about Ahmedabad. Rustaz 
Khan, Shujat’s brother, came against Hamid, Hamid won over the Mardthas to hia side 
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of the revenue, and badly off for money had, in 1726, and again in 
1730, so greatly to increase taxation that the city rose in revolt,! 
In the same year (1730) Mubariz-ul-Malk the Viceroy, superseded 
by the Maharija Abhesingh of Jodhpur, refused to give up the 
city and outside of the walls fought a most closely contested battle? 
Under the management of Abhesingh, Ahmedabad remained 
unmolested, till in 1783.1 Maratha army coming against tho city 
had to be bought off by the payment of a large sum of money.® 


In 1737 a fresh digsoute arose among the Imperial officers. 
Momin Khan the Viceroy had his appointment cancelled in favour 
of Abhesingh’s deputy Ratansingh Bhandéri. Refusing to obey 
the second order, Momin Khan by the promise of half of the revenues 
of Gujarat and half of Ahmedabad, won Damaji Gdikwar to his side, 
and bombarding the city, after a siege of some months, captured it 
in 1738, 


According to agreemont tho city was divided between Momin 
Khén and the Giikwiér’s agent Rangoji,* aud this joint rule lasted 
for fifteen years (1738-1753). 


The fifteen years of mixed Musalmin and Géikwér management 
was a time of altnost unceasing disturbance. Within the city Momin 
Khén, till bis death in 1743, held without dispute the chief place 
among the Musalinins. For a short time after Momin Khan’s death, 
power (1743) passed into the hands of Fidé-ud-din Khan. It was 
then usurped by Jawin Mard Khan, and he, in spito of the attempts 
of Muftakhir Khan, afterwards Montin Khan II. (1748), and Fakhr- 
ud-daulah (1744-48) the sominal Viceroys, held it during the 
ten remaining years. Meanwhile the cunning and greed of the 
Maréthés caused unceasing trouble and disorder. Driven out in 
1738, before a year was over they forced themselves back. Again 
n 1742 the Musalmans rose ugainst them, kept them out of power for 
bout two years, and for a time held their leader Rangoji a prisoner. 
Hscaping from confinement, Rangoji next year (1744) returned and 
‘orced Jawan to give him his share of power. Acknowledging their 
ilaims for some years, Jaw4n, in 1750, when Démaji Géikwar was in 
ihe Deccan, again drove the Mardéthas out of the city. For two years 
Jawan remained in sole power, till in 1752 the Peshwa, owning now 
ihe one-half of the Giikwar’s reyenues, sent Pandurang Pandit to 
collect his dues. Shutting the gates Jawan succeeded in keeping 
the Maréthés at bay. But knowing his weakness he admitted their 


lefented and killed Rustam, and seized and pillaged Ahmedabad. Then the Viceroy 
Aubdriz-ul-Mulk came and took Alimedabad (1725). Vor his services in stopping 
he pillage of the city Nathusha Khushdlchand, an ancestor of the present Nagar Seth, 
r chief of the merchants, was raisec. to that honour, Briggs (Cities of Gujardshtra, 
12) thought that the victor, from whom Nathusha saved Ahmedabad, was not the 
Aardthas but the English, The dates probably misled him, 1725 being in Hindu 
tyle 1780 the A.D. year of the English victory. 
Watson’s Gujarat History, 102, 106. 

2 Watson’s Gujarat History, 107. 

3 Watson’s Gujarat History, 111. : 

4The Maratha share was the south of the city including the command of the 
tdykhad, Kh4n Jahdn, Jamalpur, Hand or closed, also called Mahudha, A’stodiya, 
nd Raypur gates, Watson’s Gujarat History, 119, 
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claim to share the revenue and allowed their eae to stay in his 
town. Next year (1753) when Jawan was in Palanpur collecting 
revenue, the Peshwa and Géikwar with from 30,000 to 40,000 horse, 
suddenly appearing in Gujarat, pressed north to Ahmedabad. The 
people, leaving the suburbs, fled within the walls. And the Mardthés 
unopposed invested the city with their 30,000 horse, the Gdikwar 
blockading the north, Gopal Hari tho east, and the Peshwa’s deputy 
Raghundéth Rao watching the sonth and west. Message after message 
sent to Jawan as he moved about the country, failed to reach him. 
One at Jast found him and starting with 200 picked horsemen he 
passed during the night through the Maratha lines and safely.entered 
the city. Cheoring the garrison they dofended tho city with vigour, 
foiling an attempt to surprise and driving back an open attack, 
Their deputies turned out of the city and Jawan’s garrison gradually 
strengthened from outside, the Marétha chances of success seemed 
small. Bat Jawén was badly off for money, and, in spite of levies on 
the townspeople, he could not find enough to pay his troops. Terma 
were agreed on, and, viving Jawédn a sum of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), 
the Mardthds in April 1753 entered Ahincdahad.! 

The siego had dono the city lasting harm. The suburbs, 
deserted at the approach of the Marathés, were never re-peopled. 
Tho excessive greed of tho Marathds as sole rulers of Ahmedabad 
caused great disconteut. Knowing this, and learning that heavy 
rain had made great breaches in the city walls, Momin Khén IT, 
advanced from Cambay. Some of his men, finding a passage 
through one of the breaches, opened the gates, and his troops 
rushing in drove out the Marathds (December 1755), and, except the 
well defended English factory, plundered the town. Calling on 
Momin Khan to surrender, the Marath4s at once invosted the town. 
For moro than a year the siego lasted, Momin Khén and his minister 
Shambhuram a Nagar Brahman, driving back all assanlts, and at 
times dashing out in tho most brilliant and destructive sallies. 
But the besioged were badly off for money, the pay of the troops was 
behind, and the people already impoverished were leaving tho city 
in numbers. The copper pots of the runaways kept the garrison 
in pay foratime. But at last this too was at an end, and after 
holding out for a yoar and a qnarter Momin Khan, receiving £10,00¢ 
(Rs. 1,00,000), gave up the ati (April 1757)? 

Established in Ahmedabad, the Peshwa and Géikwaér divided the 
revenues, the Peshwa, except that the Gdikw4r hold one gate anc 
that’ his deputy remained in the city to see that his share of the 
revenue was fairly sot apart, undertaking the whole managemen 
of the city. For nearly twenty-three years the city remained iz 
Maratha hands. Then in 1780 (February) a British force unde 
General Goddard, acting in alliance with Fatch Singh Gaikwar agains 
the Poona Government, advanced to Ahmedabad. Finding the cit; 
strongly garrisoned,® sccing no sign of surrender, and suffering som 


1 Watson's Gujarat History, 119-141. 2 Watson’s Gujarat History, 145-147 
3 Tho garrison had, among others, 6000 Arabs and 2000 cavalry. Briggs’ Cities ¢ 
Guijarashtra, 212, 
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Joss from the enemy’s fire, General Goddard (February 12th) opened 
® battory, and by the evening of the second day had, near tho Khan 
Jahén gato in the south-west! corner of the city wall, made a 
practicable breach. Two days passod waiting for an offer of 
surrondcr. But no offer camo, and on the morning of the fifteenth, 
under command of Colonel Hartley, with a forlorn hope of volunteers 
from the Bombay division headed by Serjeant Fridge, the storming 
party rushed up the breach. ‘The struggle was fierce, the yarrison 

iolding only after 300 of their number and 106 of their assailants 

y dead, Resistance over, tho British troops showed the greatest 
steadiness and good conduct. Thore was no plundering and no excess. 
Only two non-combatants lost their lives.? A detachment of British 
troops was left to varrison the citadel, and the city was handed over to 
Fateh Singh. Mr. Forbas, who visited it about a year later (March 
1781), shews how low Ahmedabad had fallon. Near tho city the 
way lay through acros of desolation. ‘There wero treos and fields, 
but only ruins of houses and no sign of life except tigers, hyenas, 
and jackals. ‘Che walls wore broken down in many placos. Tho 
broad strects wero without troes or pavemont and much of the city 
was bere or in ruins, The public buildings were in decay and 
dishonour. Everywhero Musalmén splendour was soiled by Marétha 
dirt and untidyness. The population was little over 100,000 souls.$ 
Except some calico printing, brocado woaving, and lacquered work 
in gold and silver, thero wore few sigus of trado or manufactures. 
All was solitudo, poverty, and desolation.‘ 


Fatch Singh held the city fortwo years. Under the terms of tho 
treaty of Sélbai (24th Fobruary 1783) Ahmedabad was restored to 
the Peshwa, the Gaikwir’s interest being,as before, limited to one-half 
of the revenue and the comtiand of ono of tho gates. For some 
ake tho city improved, ivs manufactures in 1789 heing ‘ incomparably 

etter then those of Surat”> Then the 1790 famine caused fresh 
distress, and a few years lator only a quarter of the space within the 
walls was inhabited.6 At this time (1798-1800) A’ba Shelukar tho 
Peshwa’s Governor, indebted and oppressive, ill-used tho poople,? and 
embezzled tho Gaikwar’s revenues. Advancing against A’ba, Govind 
Réo Géikwar defeated him near Shéh A‘lam and, pursuing him into 
the citadel, made him prisuner.2 On this the Poslwa, who from 
private dislike to A'ba was socretly pleasod, grautod the Géikwar, 


1 Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshtra, 211. This part of the wall is still pitted with shot. 

3Grant Dulf, 431. According to another account the garrison’s loss was 1000, 
the British loss 120. Hist. Act. ofjom. 1781, 338. As soon as the garrison yielded, 
General Goddard issued a Persian proclimation calling on the atl to remain quiet 
in their homes and follow thei every-day buginoss, fearless of hurt. Briggs’ Cities 
of Gujarashtra, 212, 213. Mr. Briggs’ mistake in supposing that General Goddard 
threatened to sack the town has already boen pointed out, p. 257. 

8 Grant Duff, 430. Mr. Forbes says 300,000, two-thirds of them Mugalmaus and 
the reat Hindus. Or. Mem, ILL. 150. 

4 Forbes’ Or, Mem, 11E 101-151, 

5 Mallet in Surat Papers, 22, 

6 Pennant's Outlines, I. 67. 

7 Seizing their materials and forcing their labour, A‘ha raised in the citadel the 
house now (1850) used as the Sessions Court. Rds Mala, 373. 

8 Grant Dutl, 500. Nias Mala, 374. 
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for a yearly payment of £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000), a five-year lease of 
his share of the Guojarét revenues! This arrangemont, renewed 
for ten years in 1804, continued in force till 1814. The two last 
years of the lease were disastrous. Near the close of the Géikwar’s 
management, the city, which had considerably recovered, was in 1812 
visited by a most terrible famine and pestilence. In 1811 bands of 
diseased and famine-stricken people crowded in from Marwar and 
Kéthiéwar and the crops were much damaged by locusts. This year 
of scarcity was followed by a failuro of rain. Grain prices rose to 
famine pitch, and the strangors sickly and starving, with herds of 
diseased cattlo, died in crowds and were left to lie unburied. A 
pestilence broke out and raged with such violence that half the people 
of the city are said to have diced, and though houses were pullod down 
for their timbor the bodies of the dead had to be left half burnt.? Still 
the Géikwdr’s management had been successful, order had been 
maintained and the population of tho city increased.2 The English 
prassed. the Poona court to renow the lease and make it permanent. 
But the Poshwa anxious to strengthen his connection with Gujarat, 
refused, ‘Tho appointment,.of Sar-Subhedér was granted to his 
favourite Trimbakji Dengla who sonding troops and agents took 
possession in the Peshwa’s name (23rd October 1814). This change 
was most disastrous. Between the Peshwa and QGéikwar the 
keenest ill-feeling prevailed as to the division of power in the city, 
and the Peshwa’s officer anxious only to collect money, extorted 
revenue by every sort of iniquity.4 This state of contusion was 
brought to an end in 1817, In that. year undor the terms of the 
treaty of Poona the Peshwa agreod, fora yearly payment of £45,000 
(Rs. 4,50,000), to lot in perpetuity to the Gdikwdr the farm of 
Ahmedabad. Under the saine treaty tho Peshwa agreed, that this 
revenue from the Ahmedabad farm, should be paid by the Gaéikwar 
to the British as part of the British claims on the Peshwa’s 
revenues.© A few mouths later (Novomber 6th), it was arranged 
with the Gaikwar that he should, in payment of a subsidiary force, 
cede to the British the rights he had obtaincd under the Peshwa’s 
farm, and, in exchange for territory near Baroda, givo up his own 
share in the city of Ahmedabad. The only exception to this 
transfer was that the Gdikwar was allowed to keep his fort, haveli, 
(p. 277) in the south-west corner of the city. 


At tho time of its transfer (December 1817) Ahmedabad was a 
melancholy wreck. To escape taxation some of the people had taken 
to live in the suburbs. The walls were in ruins and inside were 
Jarge tracts coverod with fallen houses, mosques, and tombs, 
the resort of thieves and highwaymen,’ Trade and manufactures 


1 Grant Duff, 561. 

2 Ham, Dese. of Hindustan, I, 698, Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. T. 321-329. 

3 The Gaikwar’s management was a boon to the city. Mr. Dunlop, 28th Dec. 
1817. Bom. Goy. Litho, Papers, 149, 117. 

4 Ham. Desc. of Hindustan, J. 697, 698, 

5 'vhomas’ Treatics, 539, 

6 Aitchison's Treaties (Ed, 1876), [V. 227, 228. 
ad Mr. Dunlop’s Report, 17th Dee. 1817. Bom. Cov, Litho. Papers, 149, WJ, 113. 
Every night robberies took place either within the walls or in the suburbs, , 
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were almost at a standstill. There was a great scarcity of coin. 
Imports were charged from ten to twenty-five per cent of their value, 
and manufactures were still more heavily weighted, the workman 
being taxed at every stage of the work, and the manufactured goods 
paying a heavy export duty. Soon after the transfer (June, 1819) 
the city suffered from a severe shock of earthquake. The shaking 
minarets of the Jéma mosque fell and many houses were destroyed, 
with in one case the loss of 500 persons met at a marriage feast. The 
establishment of order and the lowering of the town dues, gave a great 
impetus to trade and the city was for a time busy and prosperous. 
The population rose from 80,000 in 1817 to about 88,000 in 18242 

During the eight following years a special cess was levied and at a 
cost of £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000) the city walls were repaired. About 
the same timo a cantonmens was established on a site to the north of 
the cify, chosen iu 1830 by Sir John Malcolm. These (1825-1832), 
though some of thom years of agricultural depression and dull trade, 
brought a further increase of population to 90,0003 In the next 
ten years the state of tho city improved. ‘I'he population rose 
(1846) to about 95,000, and. Hatising’s temple and other buildings of 
that time (1844-1846) show that some.ofjthe city merchants were 
possessed of very great wealth.*.. The public funds available after 
the walls were finished were made use of for municipal purposes. 
Streets were widened and thoroughfares watered. During the 
following years the improvement continued. Abmedabad’s gold, 
silk, and caryed-wood work again (1855) became famous, and its 
merchants and brokers enjoyed a name for hberality, wealth and 
enlightenment. 

During the 1857 mutinies, the large needy and unsettled Musalmaén 
population of Ahmedabad, was, in the absence of Huropean troops, 
a cause of anxiety to Government... Hasan Khén Batangi, a 
Musalmén gentleman of good family, was ordered to onlist, from 
the dangerous classes, 2000 infantry and 150 horse. Their 
employment, though it added little to the military strength of tho 
Government, had the effect of keeping the mon out of mischief till 
the crisis was over. Had it not been for this politic measure, and 
the severe example made of the mutineers of tho Gujarét Horse, and 
of the 2nd Grenadier Regiment, the city would probably have been 
plundered. It was known that the Native officors of the Gujarat 
Horse had been tampering with the arsonal guard, and so general 
was the fear of disturbance that traders buried their treasure and 
employed parties of Rajputs and Kolis for the defonce of their houses, 


2 Trans. Bom. Gen. Soc. KVIT. 292. Two yearslater at 41 minutes past 2 P.u. on 
the 13th August 1821 an earthquake shock lasted for thirty seconds, A slight 
tremulous motion, it was enough to swing lamps and rock chairs, The day was cloudy 
and coo) without any special atmospheric phenomena, As, Journal, XTIT, (1822), 
293, The only carthquake shock since recorded in Ahmedabad was in 1864 (April 29). 
It is described as aemart shock travelling from south to north, and lasting for 
20 seconds with a uoise like the rolling of a heavy carriage on a hard read. Trans. 
Bom, Geo. Soc. XVII. 294. . 

2 See below p. 293. 8 Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshtra, 209. 

4 Briggs’ Cities of Gujerdshtra, 232, 5 Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshtra, 209, 

6 Dr, Buist ; Bom, Geo, Suc. XIII, 62. 
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On tho arrival of the 86th Regiment (January 1858) the city was 
disarmed, when 25,000 arms chicfly matchlocks and swords were 
surrendered.! 


Tho eight years after the mutiny (1857-1865), wasa time of great 
prosperity. ‘Tho American war (1863-1865), and about the same 
time (1864) the opening of therailway to Bombay, flooded Ahmedabad 
with wealth, and though in 1866 many a fortune was lost, enongh 
money remained to keep tho trade and wealth of the city from 
sinking to its former level. 


Since 1866 Ahmedabad has twice, in 1868 and in 1875, been 
greatly damaged by floods, and twice, in 1877, suffered from fire, 
Of the floods details have been given in Chapter I, Of the 1877 
fires, the first on tho 27th January was caused by an explosion of 
gunpowder ina Bohora’s shop, ‘This shop, in which were more 
than 500 pounds of gunpowder, was about ten at night found to 
be on firo. Tho gunpowder coxploded burning five shops and 
killing eighty-oight peoplo.? Two months later, on tho night of the 
24th March, a firo broke out in the chiot onclosuro, pol, of the 
Sarangpur division. The street was very narrow and lined with 
four-story high houses. Jt was only with the greatest difficulty that 
the engines could be brought to play on the fire. Military help was 
called in and by ton noxt morning the firo was got under, but not 
vatil ninety-four houses had been burned and property worth £60,000 
(Rs. 6,00,000) destroyed.* At present (1878) its lower classes are 
suffering from tho long continued high prices of food-grains, and its 
upper classes from the dullness of trade and lossesin Bombay mills. 
Still during tho five years ending 1877, whilo much has been done 
to improve the appearance and health of tho city, its trade has steadily 
risen,‘ and its steam cotton spinning and weaving mills, besides 
cheapening cloth, give well paid cmployment to about 2000 of its 
poorer inhabitants.’ 


Section IL—Oljects of Interest6 


Except an old Hindu well, the Dutch tombs, and some modern 


1 The Hon, L. R. Ashburner, C.8.1., Fob. 20th, 1879. 

2Mr. J. F. Fernandez, Huzur Deputy Collector, 

8 Police Commissioner N. D., No. 627 of 7th April 1877. 

4 From 57,262 tons in 1873 to 82,314 tons in 1877. 

5 The account of the present state of Ahmedabad, its lodges, temples, fairs, trade 
and manufactures, and the 1879 city-divisions and suburbs, owes much of ite fullness 
to materials supplied by Mr. J. F. Fernandez, Huzur Deputy Collector. The 
City Survey officer, Mr. A. W. Waite, has also helped in preparing the city map 
and: in supplying a variety of detaila. On population and manufactures, Kéo Bahadur 
Bechardés Ambdid4s, C.S.1., has kindly given much useful information. 

6 In compiling this section froeuse has beenmado of Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs 
(1813) ; of the 1824 City Survey Records; of Briggs’ Cities of Gujarashtra (1849) ; of 
Mr. Burgess’ Notes on Gujarat (1570); of Capt. Lyon’s Notes on Photographs (1871); 
and of My. Burgess’ Archwologicul Survey Report for 1874-75. But most of the 
information, architectural remarks, and criticisms, are taken from Mesars, ‘Ll, C. Hope 
and Fergussun's work on the Architecture of Ahmedabad (1866). 
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Hindu temples, all buildings of architectural interest in Ahmedabad 
are Muhammadan, 


Of these one or two, as Darya Khén’s (p. 284) and A'zam Khan’s 
{p. 291) tombs, are rough and commonplace, and some as Shéh 
Waiih-ad-din’s ({p. 278) tomb, and the Shahi Bag (p, 283) and A’'zam 
Khan’s palaces (p. 274), are of Jate date (1600-1700). But almost all 
other first class remains have the special interest of representing a 
distinct style of architecture. The date of this, ‘tho most elegant and 
instructive of Indo-Saracenic styles,’ corresponds with the century 
and a half (1413-1573) of independont Ahmedabad rule. Starting 
in 1413, before ten yoars were over, the builders had gained enough 
skill and confidence to raise the Jama mosque, still one of the 
handsomest in the city. Tho Rani Asni, or as it is generally called 
the Réui Sipri mosquo, the gem of Ahmedabad, bears the date 1514, 
Perhaps the style was thon at its best. But during the next sixty 
years it fell off but little, for at the time of tho Moghal conquest 
(1572), two mosques? were in hand whoso half finished remains are 
among the chief orname:its-of the city. 


Tn spite of the vigour and religious zeal of its kings; the strong 
strain of foreign blood that constant dealings with Western Asia 
had brought into the province; aud the taste and talent of the 
learned strangors at its court, so great was tho building skill of 
the natives of Gujarft, that its Muhammadan architecture i8, in 
construction and detail, the most Hindu of Indo-Saracenic styles.3 
In domestic buildings, the palaces, taking Mahmud Begada’s Sarkhej 
palace as an example, are built without arches entircly in the pillare 
and flat Hindu style. In civil buildings, except that tracery takes 
the place of images, the boautifully designod step wells and many- 
sided reservoirs with flights, of stono steps and richly carved 
outflow and inflow sluicos, are almost purcly Hindu.* In religious 


1 Ferguason’s Hist. of Arch, IfT. 521, 526, 597. 

2 The Shahapur mosque, p. 279 and the Biba Lulni mosque, p. 290. 

% Fergusson’s Hist. of Arch. 11]. 527. Of the materials used in the Ahmedabad 
buildings part of the sandstons came from Ahmednagar 60 miles to the north-east 
of Ahmedabad, and tho rest, & better stone, from Dhringadra in Kathidwar. Of 
ornamental stones, besides those bronght from the ruins of Chandriévati - and 
Auhilvdda, a fine white marble came from Makraén about 35 miles north of Ajmir ; 
an inferior white marble with yellow and black blotches from a quarry about five 
miles north of Amba Bhavani ; a ochre or yellow marble from Jesalmir, and a poorer 
yellow from Pélitana ; blue marble from Jeypur; black slate, that took a brilliant 
polish and was often thought to be marble, from Dhrangadra ; and a mottled yellow 
stone from Dakivada in Cutch. Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshtra, 260-262. Of tho 
workmen some were natives of Gujarat, and others, according toa common Ahmedabad 
atory, of Malwa ; some of them were Hindus and others converts ta Isldm, Amon, 
them were skilled master builders. Of the class of men who guided and directe 
the builders no reference has becn traced. Butit seems probable that, as in Egypt 
(Lane’s Modern Evyptians, 578, note 1), the execution of the work was generally 
entrusted to overseers, eometimes military or civil servants of Government, sometimes 
Kazis, who employed workmen skilled in every branch of the art. 

4 Nowhere, says Mr, lergusson, did the people of Ahmedabad show themselves 
better architects than in these useful works. Jt was a necessity of their nature that 
avery object should be ornamental and their success was as great as in their mosques 
and palaces, Hist. of Arch. IIT, 537, Except for the want of images, and that in the 
Sarkhej waste-woir there is one larze Musalindn arch, the Kankariya and Sarkhej lakes 
are, in style, purely Jtindu, 
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buildings there was more change. Though no class of local funeral 
monuments could be used as Musalmdn tombs, the domed and pillared 
porches of Hindu temples were easily made to serve the purpose.) 
This, in its simplest form, was an octagonal dome supported on 
twelve pillars with, according’ to tho size of the building, other pillars 
added on every side. Unlike the diagonal arrangement in Hindu 
porches, the Ahmedabad tomb was a square with entrances in the 
centres of the sidos, Whero many pillars wore used the square 
arrangement became somewhat monctonous, though this was in 
most casos relioved by screens of finely cut open stone trellis work 
filling tho spaces between the pillars. Late in the best period of 
Ahmedabad art, to the great increaso of size, large piers and arches 
took the place of pillars and flat roofs. Tither because the great 
arched Batva mausoleum was never finished or because it fell, there 
is, in the strictly Ahmedabad period, no example of this style. But 
the arched tomb of Mir Abu Turdb, built in this style in 1579 soon 
after the Moghal conquest, is most successful and pleasing. 


Not only from their superior richness and beauty, but because of the 
skill with which they blend local Hindu. practice with foreign aims 
and ideas, the most interosting of tho buildings are the mosques. 
Tn spite of the widoly differing character of their places of worship, the 
dark Hindu shrine whero only one or two can enter, and the open 
well lit hall whero the whole congregation of the faithful may meet, 
a pillared Gujarét temple with its courtyard, porches, and colonnades, 
can, with ease, be turned iuto a mosque, The chief cell and its 
porch taken from the middle of the court, and the entrances of the 
surrounding cells built up, there remains the typical mosque,’ a 
courtyard girt with a double colonnade. For the remaining feature, 
the important Mecca wall, all that-is wanted is to raise there the 
tall porch pillars and dome with, if they are to be had, a smaller 
dome on either side, Mosques had with success been made after 
this fashion in Patan at the close of the thirteenth, and in Cambay 
during the fourtconth centuries.? But, as far as is known, the 
early Gujarat mosque buildors were ocither foreign merchants 
working in foreign style, or conquerors satisfied with re-arranging 
Hindu materials. It was left for tho Ahmedabad kings, and for the 
learned men that adorned their conrts, to work ont a style of building, 
Hindu in detail, but with a largeness and freoness of plan and 
outline which the Hindu temples waut.t Tho progress of the 
style can be traced from the first rough attempts (1413-1428) 
to draw a screen of plain Musalmén arches in front of the rearranged 


1 Forbes (Ras Mala, 1856, II, 183) gives an engraving of a Gujarat Rajput 
funeral monument, 2 little domed canopy supported by four columns. 

2 Fergusson's Hist. of Arch, 117. 264. 

3 Alif Khan (1297) bailt the Jama mosque at Patan of white marble with so many 
pillars that the common people often mado a mistake in counting them, In the 
middle of the eighteenth century it was still a wonderful and noble building, Bird's 
Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 163. Imrar bin Ahmad Kajirdni built a Jdma mosque at Cambay in 
1325, inferior in size only to the Ahmedabad Jama mosque, the interior all borrowed 
from Jain temples, Fergusson’s Hist, of Arch. II]. 537. The foreign Musalnén 
merchants had mosques at Cambay and AnhilvAda. But except that they had 
minarets (see helow p. 266) nothing of their style ia known. 

4 Fergusson’s Hist, of Arch, 111. 627. 
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Hindu pillars; through a time (1450-1460) when almost all that 
was foreign was given up and the whole building was Hindu in plan 
and detail, till, better blended than formerly with the Hindu, the 
Musalmin element again appears and continues in use up to the 
close of the Ahmedabad dynasty.} 


In three respects, the way they aro lighted, the delicacy of their 
traceries, and thoir minarets, the Ahmedabad mosques differ, both 
from the local Hindu, an1 from the other styles of Indo-Saraconic 
architecture. 


By making the central dome higher than tho side domes; by 
setting a double row of dwarf columns on the side roofs; and b 
building in front of the columns a richly carved balustrade and 
sometimes a most delicately cut stono screen, a clorestory was 
formed through which, with perfect ventilation, a subdued light 
passed into tho central compartment. 


The forms of tracery used in the Ahmedabad mosques will ‘as 
ornaments compare with thoso of any age or any land.’? They are 
of two kinds, screens of open cut stone, filling arches and spaces 
between pillars, and in minarets the-arched tracery panels that 
take the place of the imago niches of Hindu temple towers. 


Their minarcts, the ony minarets that in beauty of outline and 
richness of detail surpass those of Cairo,® are the chief glory of the 
Ahmedabad mosques. The Ahmedabad minaret is part of tho 
mosque, built into its wall. In all but the worst oxamples the lines 
of the tower start from the ground. The tower, with beautifully 
broken outline, richly ornamented with arched panels of trellis 
work and belts of varied tracery, stands out buttress-liko from the 
ground to the mosquo roof, relicving its flat front wall. Above 
the roof it rises a round slighily-tapering tower, relieved by galleries 
supported by most richly carved brackets and surrounded by 
eliesbaly cut balustrades, and ending in a conical top of varied 
design. Though only at Sarkhe] and Batva mosques were built 
without minarets, the towers of a fow others were either never finished 
or have fallen Those that remain, always in pairs,® stand in moat 


1 The earliest mosques, those with no attempt to blend the Musalm4n and the Hindu 
elements, are four: Ahmad Shah’s, 1414; Haibat Khan's, 1414; Syed Alam’s, 1420; 
and Malik Allam’s, 1422, Then comes the Jama mosque, 1424, where minarets and 
arched windows are successfully combined with flat; Hindu aisles andinterior, After 
this, in the mixed style of the Jima mosque, are the Mirzipur mosque, 1431; Sidi 
Syed's, 1443 ; and Sultan Kutb-ud-din’s, 1446, At the same time a new, purely flat and 

indu variety, admirably simple and uniform, was tried at Sarkhoj, 1445, and at Batva, 
1452, and later on with the addition of end-minarets in the Syed Usmén mosque, 1460 3 
and the Raéni Asni or Sipri mosque in 1514, the last and most perfect specimen of ita 
class. Meanwhile the mixed style was keptup in Miya Khin Chishti’s mosque, 1465 ; 
in Muhéfiz Khan’s mosque and Achut Bibi's mosque both about 1470, the last 
blending most successfully the flat and the arched styles. In 1572, two very beautiful 
eres wate of the mixed style, the Shahdpur and Baba Lului's mosques, remained unfinished. 

@ Fergusson’s Hiat, of Arch. III, 533, 

5 Fergusson’s Hist. of Arch. III, 534. 

* The minarets of the Shaéh4pur and Baba Lului’s mosques, begun about 1560, were 
never finished ; those of the Jima (1424), the Queen’s Mirzdpur, (1431), the Kutub 
Shah (1446), and the Achut Bibi mosques (1469), have either partly or altogether fallen. 

5 Achut Bjbi’s mosque (1469) had once seven minarets, three at the outer entrance 
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cases on cither side of the main door. In four mosques! the 
minarets arc at the ends of the front face, and in two, Usman’s 
and Réni Asni’s, they are purcly ornamental with no staircase 
or opening from which the call to prayer can be gounded. In 
the earliest mosques, Ahmad Shéh’s (1414) and Haibat Khan’s 
(1414), the minarots, built on the roof, rise short plain and ugly, 
little better than chimney pots. The design was soon improved. 
A few years later in Syed A‘lam’s mosque, the lines of the minaret, 
instead of stopping at the roof, are carried to the ground. Tater 
on, the ornament grows richer and is better spread, the panels 
are larger and moro clearly arched, and the tracery is freer and 
lighter. 


Though in Egypt, moro than 250 years earlicr, the mosque-minarot 
had reached avery high degree of perfection? the Ahmedabad 
would seem to bo the first of Indo-Saracenic styles to use the minaret 
as part of the mosque.§ Under the Ghazni dynasty (975-1139), 
and, except an unsuccessful attempt in the Ajmir mosque, under the 
Pathén kings of Delhi (1192-1554) minarets were victory pillars not 
mosque-towers. In Jaunpar (1897-1478), the mosque-minaret was 
as little known as at Delhi, and there were no mosque-minarets at 
Gaur (1208-1578), Mindu (1401-1568), or Kalburgah (1347-1609).4 
The Ahmedabad kings may have owed the suggestion to one of the 
learned strangers from western Asia. But the dotails and the 
whole character of the tower are Hindu, in somo respects closely 
resembling the second Chitor victory pillar,> and more generally 
recalling tho base of a Gujardt Hindu temple tower.® 


The objects of interest form two main groups, those within, 
and those without the city walls, Beginning with tho city buildings, 
the simplest order seems to bo to start with thoso secn from the railway 


of the enclosure, two at the inner, and one on either side of the chief door of the 
mosque. All of these, except the stumps of the mosque towers, have fallen, As fa 
as is known the ddma mosque at Champdaner with six minarcts, ono at cach corner 0. 
the courtyard aud one on cach side of the main gate, is the only Gujardt mosque with 
more than two minarcts, 

1 Usman’s, (1460); Sh&h Alam’s, (1480); Rani Asni’s, (1514); and Muhammac 
Ghans’, (1562). 

2 Fergusson’s Hist. of Arch, IT. 387. 

8 Two passages would scein to show that there were minarcts’in Gujardt befor 
the days of the Ahmedabad Sultins, Inthe twelfth contury the foreign Musatmén 
merchants of Cambay had a mosque and a minaret from which the call to prayor wa 
sounded, This was destroyed in a riot; rebuilt by Sidh Raj (1004-1143); agai 
fleatroyod by the Balas (about 1220), and soon after restured with four towers and golde: 
cupolas by acertain Syed Sharaf Tamin. (Muhammad Ufi (1211-1235) in Elliot? 
Hist. IT. 162-164). Again Alif Khin (1297) is said to havo built a mosque with mindrs a 
Patan. (Bird's Mirit-1-Alimadi, 158). But this sooms doubtful ; in the detailed accoun 
of the Pitan mosque there is no mention of minarcts, (Ditto, 163), 

4 Fergusson’s Hist. of Arch, LIT. 497, 612, 518, 550, 555. 

5 This was built in 1489 afew years before the close of the Gujarat Sult4n Abma: 
J,’s reign, A woodcut of the tower is given hy Fergusson, TIT. 253. 

6 The bases of the Almedabad minarets are, except for tho change from image 
to tracery, elongated copies of the perpendicular parts of the basements of Hind 
temples (Ferg, Hist. Arch, JIT. 532). So also Forbes ; the minarets of Ahmedaba. 
mosques, if, for their arched foliated panels, idol-sculptured alto-relicfs aro substitut 
ed, are on a small scale perfect representations of the two stories of a shrine tower t 
which the imagination can easily add a curvilinear spire. Bom. Quar. Rev, V. 326, 
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station, and, following tho main line of road from the station south- 
west across the city to the Bhadar or citadel, to divide the city into 
two, one-half to the left or south, the other to the right or north of 
the main road, 


The buildings scen frorn tho railway station, as the train reaches 
Ahmedabad, are Sidi Bashir’s, and the Railway Station mosques. 


The remains of Sidi Bashir’s mosque and tomb lie to the south- 
west of the railway station. The age of tho mosquo is doubtful. 
It seems to have been built either by Sidi Bashir, aslave of Sultan 
Abmad I. whose tomb lies closo by ; or by Malik Sdrang, one of 
Mahmud Bogadi’s nobles, who founded a now deserted Sérangpur 
suburb. In style it is mixed Hindu and Musalman much like Miya 
Khan Chishti’s (p. 284) mosque built m 1465. Only the minarets 
and arched central vateway romain; the body of the building was 
destroyed in 1753 during tho struggle between the Mardthas and 
Jawan Mard Khin. 


On the left hand side, 13 the.train enters the station, are the two 
tallest minarets in Ahmedabad. All tracos of their mosque,' and the 
momory of its naine and date are gone, The style and material of 
the minarets point to tho close of Mahmud Begada’s reign (1511), or 
perhaps rather later. Though much damaged, especially near tho 
foot, the stairs inside the minarets may still be used, 


On the way to the ciny the next object of interest is the City 
Walls. These, built by Sultan Ahmad I. in 1412, were, in 1486, so 
strengthenedand repaired by Mahmud Begada, as to makeAhmedabad 
one of the strongest cities in India? In the seventcenth century 
the walls of Ahmedabad were noticed with wonder and praise by 
almost all Huropean travellers? During the disorders of the carly 
part of the eighteenth century (172821750) tho walls suffered, and 
in 1755 the rains were so heavy that in several places they fell down.‘ 
In the same year Momin Khan put them in repair, But after in 1780 
they wero, near the Khan Jahn gate, breached by the British, they 
would seem not to have been put to rights, and gradually becamo so 


a $$ arr 


1 A common sayiny in Ahmedabad makes this out to havo been the mosque of the 
Daudi or Shia Bohoris, Another building of some interest, to the north-cast of the 
railway station outs:de the Kélupur gate, is the tomb of Khan Jahin, This, the 
last of the Raos of Sorath, Helentedl by Mahmud Begada in 1470 or 1472, became a 
devout Muslim and a follower of Hazrat Shih A‘lam, Bird’s Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 209 ; 
R4s Mila, 274, 

2 Berishta (Briggs, IV. 70) states that in 1486 Mahmud Bogada caused the city to 
be surrounded by a wall and bastions marking the time by the date-line ‘ Whoever 
is within is safe.’ This gives §92H. or 1486 A.D. But, as in the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 
it is expressly noticed that Sultan Ahmad built both tho Bhadar or citadel and the 
city walls, Mahmud Beyada can only have ropaired them. Major Watson. 

§ Finch (1611) says the city hac. a good share of strength in castle gates and strong 
‘walla (Harris, I. 89) ; Whittington (1613) mentions its strong wall (Kerr, 1X, 127); 
Terry (1618) its many fair gates girt with a high and thick brick wall (Voyage, 179) $ 
Mandelslo (1638) its beautiful walls with twelve gates, many high towers and a ditch 
twenty-five yards broad but dry and ruined in places (Voyages, 77) ; ‘Thevenot (1666) 
ite’ walls of atone and brick strengthened by great round towers and keptin the most 
careful repair (Voyages, V. 23), and Ogilby (1680) its walle six miles round, forty foet 
high and fifteen thick (Atlas, V. 209.) 

4 Watson's Gujardt History, 145. 
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ruinous that carts and carriages could pass through, and the city was 
as unsafe as the suburbs, robberies and murders being common.! 

In the early years of British management (1818-1825) complaints 
of the bad state of the walls were constant. In 1825 the Collector 
wrote ; ‘the city is on all sides open to thieves and robbers,’ ? and in 
1828 the circuit Judgo drew attention to the state of the walls urging 
that some of the city revenues should be sot apart for their repair, but 
fearing that it was too late to hope for any sufficient remedy.® Shortly 
after this, chiefly by tho oxertions of Mr. H. Borradaile the Collector, 
much public intorost was taken in the restoration of the walls; a tax 
on clarified butter was levicd and in 1882 ata cost of £25,000 
(Rs. 2,50,000) they wore thoroughly repaired.4 In 1847 Mr. Briggs 
described tho walls as fivo miley six furlongs and twenty-cight poles 
round, averaging fifteen foct in height and from four to five feet 
thick, with large bastions at every fifty pacos. The wall was then, 
and has since been kept in good repair.® 


Except some parts on the river side which are faced with stone, 
the whole city wall is of brick. In _the walls are eighteen gates, 
fifteen large and three small, » Of the fiftecn, oneis closed, and twa 
arenow. These gatos are, beginning fromtho north-west corner, threa 
in the north-wall, tho Shihapur in the north-west, the Dolhi in the 
north,and tho Darydpur in the north-cast; four in the east wall, 
the Premaébhii, a now gatc, in the north-cast, the Kélupur in tho east, 
the Panchkuva, a new gate, inthe cast, and tho Sérangpur in the 
south-east ; four in tho south wall, the Raypur and A‘stodiya in the 
south-east, and the Mahudha, the closed gate, and the Jamélpur in 
the south ; seven in the west wall, the Khin Jahén, Réykhad and 
Manok in the south-west ; the three citadel gates, Ganesh, Ram, and 
Barédari in tho contro ; and the Khanpur gato in the north-west.! 


1 Briggs’ Citica of Gujarishtra, 209. Forbes (1781) descrihes the wall as 54 miles 
round with irregular towors every lifty yards, twelve chief gates and several sali 
ports. Or, Mem, TI. 117. Of the walls, in 1750, the author of the Mirét-i-Ahmadi 
gives these details; there were twelve gates, beginning from the north, Sh4hapur, J darya 
or Delhi, Darydpur, Kilupur, Strangpur, Riaypur, A'stodiya, Jamdlpur, Kb4n Jahdn, 
Raykhad, and Khanpur. He does not mention the Mahndha or closed, Band, gate 
and gives a Dhedriah gate (not identified). The walls, he adds, had 139 bastions or 
towers, 9 corners or faces, and 6763 battlements. They were about threo milea 
round and enclosed a space 3125 cubits long and 2500 cubits broad. Theit 
average height was ten to twelve fect, Major Watson’s Translation, Feb. 4, 1879, 

2 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 117 of 1825, 44. 

§ Circuit Judge’s Report, April 20, 1828. 

4 Ahmedabad Architecture, 58, 

5 Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshtra, 209, Breaches made by tho 1875 flood were repaired, 

6 The details are: the Shihapur gate, the doors of iron-plated timber, the gateway 
of three stone arches twenty feet high and fiftecn broad with a roofed platform 
32X18. Tho Delhi gate, the doors of ivon-plated timber, the gateway of three atone 
arches fifteen feet broad and twenty-two high with a roofed platform 32x20 pierced 
for one gun. In 1878, on either side of the main gateway, two openings, each 8 feet 
wide and 16 high were added for foot passengers at a cost of £489 (Rs. 4890), The 
Darydpur gate, the doors of iron-plated timber, the gateway of three stone archea 
the largest twenty-two feet high with a roofed platform 30x11. The Premdbhdi 
gate, Saracenic in style, 16 fect broad and as many high, was built in 1864 at a cost 
of £914 (Its, 9140). ‘The Kalupur gate, the doors of iron-plated timber, the gateway 
of three stone arches twenty-sevon feet high with a roofed platform 32X18 and 
pierced for two guns, The Panchkuva, five well, or Nava, new gate was at a cost of 
£1145 (Rs, 11,450), built in 1871 for easy access to the railway station, It consists of 
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From the railway station passing through the Kélupur, Panch- 
kuva, or Sérangpur gate, and taking one of the main roads west to 
the citadel, in tho left or south division of the city are, in the south- 
east corner, two mosques, the Queen’s mosque in Sérangpur and the 
mosque of Muhammad Ghans. Though the date of the Queen’s 
mosque is uncertain, its close likeness to the Achnt Bibi’s mosque 
(p. 284) fixes it at about 1510, late in Mahmud Begada’s (1459-1511) 
reign. This is one of the buildings in which the flat Hindu and the 
arched Musalman styles are most happily combined. It has lost 
one of its minarets, 


About 800 yards south of the Queen’s mosque is the mosque of 
Shaikh Muhammad Ghans Gwiliori. This, built in 1562, has little 
in it of the special Ahmedabad style. Clumsy, though not wanting 
in grandeur, it looks a bad copy of tho Jaampur mosques (1397-1478), 
Very much liko the larger mosques of upper India it is worthy of 
study, especially for the skill shown in arching off the square corners 
so as to receive tho round domes. 


About 800 yards south-west, not far-drom the A’stodiya gato, aro 
two mosques, Riéni Asni’s, betier known-as Rani Sipri’s,' and Dastur 
Khan’s, Réni Asni’s inosque, ‘the gom of Ahmedabad, and of its 
class ono of the most. exquisite buildings in the world,’ was finished 
in 1514 by Rani Asni the widow of Sultan Mahmnd Begada. It 
is small in sizo, fifty-five fect by twenty and has two fifty-feet high 


three gatoways of pointed arclics, the eontral one 18 feet wile and 284 high; and each 
side gateway 7 feet wide and 19 high, | ‘fhe Strangpur gate, doors of iron-plated timber, 
a gateway of three stono arches twenty-six feot bigh and fifteen ial and a roofed 
platform 33 x 14, pierved for three guns, Tho Réypur gate, Quors of iron-plated timber, 
8 gatoway of three atone arclies twenty-six fect high and nineteen broad and a roofed 
platform 32 x 20, pierced for three guns, The A'stadiya gato, doors of iron-plated timber, 
the gateway of three stone arches scventcen foct broad and twenty-live high with o 

latform 28 X27, pierced for threo guns, The Mahadha gato with a roofed platform 
Bo X21 and. twenty fcet high. This gateway was ill-omened and was built up and 
never used. It is spokenofas the Shut, Bund, pate, and is probably the Dhedriah 

ate mentioned in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi. The Jaimdlpur gate, a gateway of three atone 
arches twenty-two feet broad and twenty-seven high and o roofed platform 82X27, 

ierced for one gnn. The Khan Jahdn gate with an arched gateway, iron plated 
Baars and an open platforin 26 x20 and swonty-two fcet high. 1 was near this gato 
that in 1780 the British breached the wall and took the city by assault, Shot marks 
may still be seen on the walls of a mosque near. (Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshtra, 211). The 
Riykhad gate 2050 fect north of the Khan Jahan gate, has threo stone arches and an 
iron-plated door. North of Raykhad and about 158 feet south-cast of Ganesh is the 
Manck gate which is small in size and has stone steps. Under the head ‘ Bhadar’ some 
account is given of the Bhadar gates. The Khdnpur gate, the dvors of iron-plated 
timber, the gatoway of three stono arches tweuty-four feet high by seventeen broad 
with a roofed platform 31 x 20. 

1 This mosque was till lately called the Rani Sipri’s mosque, and was supposed 
to have been built in 1432 by the wife of one of Sultdén Ahmad’s sons. But it has 
these words in Arahic: ‘‘ God who is blossed and high hasaaid ; ‘Of a truth mosques 
belong to God, then call ye on no one else with him’; and the Prophet has said ; ‘Ho 
who builds a mosque for God Almighty, will have a castle built for him by God in 
Paradise.’ This mosquo was built during the reign of the zreat king, whose helper 
ia the All-morciful, Shams-ud-dunya wad-din Abun-ndsir Muzatfar Sh4h, son of 
Mahmud Shah, son of Muhammad Shih, son of Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad 
Shah, son of Muzaffar Shih the King, May God make his kingdom last! Tho 
builder of this mosque ia the mother of Alu Bakar Khdn, gon of Mahmud -Shih 
Sultan, who is called Réni Asni. During the months of the fourth solar year of the 
present roign in 920 (A, D, 1514),” Arch, Surv. Rep, 1874-75, 7. 
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minarots. Hindu in stylo with only onearch in aside door, and with 
purely ornamental minarets, this building has the double charm of 
simplo and uniform design, and of graceful and fitting detail. Though 
very beautiful the tomb in front is not equal in design to the mosque. 
The upper story is too tall for tho basemont and its unpierced stone 
has a heavy look. The parapet round the tomb is a rich specimen of 
Hindu work. 


About 100 yards north-west of Rani Asni’s mosque is the site of 
tho fort of tho Bhil chief who, m carly times, gave his name to the 
town of Aséval. On this mound one of Sultén Ahmad’s (1414) first 
mosques is said to have been built, In 1824 the mosque was mostly 
in.ruins.? 

About 100 yards westof A’sa Bhil’s mound is Dastur Khén’s 
mosque, built probably in 1486 by one of Mahmud Bogada’s (1459- 
1511) ministers. Its chief interest is tho open cut-stono screen that 
shuts in the cloister round the court-yard.? 


About 900 yards south-west of Dastur Khin’s mosque, in the 
extrome south near tho Jamalpur gato, is Haibat Khan’s mosque, built 
by Haibat Khan, ono of Ahmad’s nobles, according to tho common 
story ou tho site of a Hindu temple. Though of little beauty, this 
mosque is interesting as one of the earliest attempts to combine 
Muhammadan and Hindu elements. ‘The front wall is plain, pierced 
by three small pointed arches; the minarets small and without 
ornament, riso like chimneys from tho roof ; and, with a dwarfed and 
unlighted clorestory, the centre is barely raised above the side domes. 
Inside, in the centre, is a Hindu dome of great beauty, and pillars 
taken from different temples with every variety of rich ornament. 
Except for the form of its dome, the outer porch would be as well 
suited to the entrance of a Hindu temple as of a Musalmdn mosque. 


About 500 yards west of Haibat Khin’s mosque, outside the city 
close under the Khin Jahin gate, where in 1780 the walls were 
breached and the city taken by the English,’ is the Protestant grave- 
yard once a Musalman burying ground. A number of the tombs 
aro of marble. The only one of any age was raised, in 1780, by 
General Goddard, to Captain Thomas Gough of the Bengal army, one 


1 City Survey Records, 1824. 

2 A stone in this mosque has these words in Arabic: ‘*God who is blessed and 
great has said; ‘ Of a truth mosques belong to God ; worship no one with him’; and 
the Prophet, God's blessing on him, has said ; ‘He who builds a mosque for God 
will have a house like it built by God for him in Paradiso.’ The odifice of this Jama 
mosque was built during tho reign of the King of Kings, Nasir-ud-dunya wad-din Abul 
Fath Mahmud Shih, son of Muhammad Shah, son of Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad 
Shah, son of Muzatfar Shah the King, by the slave who hopes to gain the merey 
of God, the Malik Malik Ghani Khdsa-zid whe has received from his angust majesty 
and the high sholter (of the people) the title of Dastur-ul-Mulk. May God keep 
him in his high place that he may gain the mercy of God, and meet with his great 
reward. This was on 10th Shabin of the year 8, (probably 892, that is 1486).” 
Arch, Surv. Rep, 1874-75, 6, 7. This mosque is said to have been built from a sum 
collected from an almond, buddém, worth a little above one-fifticth part of an anna, 
taken daily from cach of the labourers employed in repairing the city walls, City 
Survey, 1824, 

8 Shot marks may be scen on the gateway. 
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of the volunteers for the ‘forlorn hope.”! A stone-throw to the south 
is the Roman Catholic grave-yard, a small strip of ground with no 
rich tombs, 


Passing back, on the main road near the contre of the city, are 
the Jéma mosque, Sultan Ahmad’s tomb, and the tombs of 
Sultén Ahmad’s Wivos. 


The Jéma Masjid, or Public Mosque, finished in 1424 (4th January) 
by Sultén Ahmad I,,? about sixth in age of the Ahmedabad 
Musalman remains, ix the largest and grandest mosque in the city and 
one of the most remariable buildings of its class in India. On the 
south side of the main strect, a little east of tho Three Gateways, 
once the centre of a great square, the mosque enclosure, 382 feet 
long by 238 wido, has gradually been shut in by houses built against 
its outer walls. Through the small porch in the centro of the 
north wall is a large paved courtyard, surrounded on the north, 
east, and south by cloisters with a light-domed roof supported by 
stone-pillars, the walls inscribed=with sentences from the Kurdén. 
In the south wall, opposité-the north entrance, is another gate, 
ornamented by a covered stone porch, probably of later date than 
the mosquo, so purely Hindu, that. hui for the arches at its base, 
it might be taken for an anmoved temple. In a pond in the 
centre of tho courtyard worshippers bathe, and then pass west, 
where the mosque fills the whole breadth of the western wall. 
From the courtyard tho mosque) seems a row of five domes, the 
centre dome highest, with lewor-demed, aisles, and in the same line 
beyond and lower than the aisles, domed wings. The wings aro 
open in front, and the centre and ‘aisles aro ontcred by open 
archways, The centra! arch is on cither side adorned by the base 
of a highly ornamented tower, all.that is left of the once famous 
shaking minarcts.3 The mosqte is a simple rectangular hall 210 
feet long by ninety-five broad. Its floor is of coarse white marble 
with, under the centre] entrance-arch, a black marble slab, said 
to be the back of a figure of Paérasnéth, the 23rd Jain saint. The 


1 Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshsra, 269. The inscription runs; ‘ Erected by order of 
Gencral Goddard to the memory of Capt, Thomas Gough, who died of the wound 
ho received in the assault of Ahmedabad on the 15th February 1780. Agod 35 yeara.’ 
Capt. Gough's is the only tom. of any historic interest. Mr. Fornandez, May 1879, 

2 On a marble slab above the centre of the three prayer niches are these words 
in Arabic: ‘ This high and far-stretching mosque was raised by the slave who trusts, 
comes again, and sveks the mercy of God, who is kind, who alone is to be worshipped, 
as the Kuran says, ‘truly mosques belong to God, worship no one else with him,’ by 
the slave who trusts the helping God ,Nasir-ud-dunya wad-din Abul Fath Ahmad Shah, 
son of Muhammad Shih, son cf Muzaffar the King, The date of its building from 
the flight of the Prophet, God's blessing on him, is the first day of Safar, may the 
month end successfully and victoriously, in the year $27 (4th January 1424),” 
Arch. Survey Report, 1874-75, 5. 

8 Tn 1781 Mr. Forbes saw and drew two Jofty minarets, ‘ elegantly proportioned 
and richly decorated.’ A circular flight of steps led to » gallery near the top of each, 
(Or, Mem. TIT, 124,125). A bttle force at tho arch of the upper gallery made both 
minarets shake, though the roof of the mosque remained unmoved. Grindlay, Scenery 
of Weatern India, 1826, The minarets were thrown down by tho great 1819 (June 
16th) earthquake, Both of them broke off at the sill of the window whence the call 
to prayers used to be chanted, Mr, Burgess’ Notes (1870), 35. 
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arrangement of pillars' is simplo. Hach of the five domes seen 
from outside, represents a row of three domes, adorned with the 
most delicate fretwork, and cach supported by twelve pillars. On 
the west wall the prayer niches, Aiblés, are inlaid with skilfully 
grouped coloured marbles, Compared with the earlicr buildings, 
the Jama ‘mosque shows much skill in combining Hindu and 
Muhammadan elements. Except the clerestory pillars and perliaps 
the porch of the south gateway there are few fragments of 
Hindu buildings. 


The door, in the cast wall of the Jama mosque enclosure, leads 
to the mausoleum of Sultén Ahmad I[., a massive domed building 
lighted at intervals by windows of pierced stone-work and enclosing 
several white marble tombs. Besidos Sultén Ahmad’s tomb, the 
building contains the tomb of his son Sultén Muhammad, and his 
grandsons Jalil Khan, Sultan Kutb-nd-din, and Sultan Ahmad IT? 
On Sultan Ahmad’s tomb, Musalmins and Hindus still lay flowers 
and other offerings. 


Kast of this mausoleum, in an) enclosure ten foet above the 
ground, entored by a lofty gateway and surrounded by a, trollised 
cloister, are tho tombs of some of Sultén Ahmad I.’s queens. 
The principal tomb, richly carved in white marble, and girt with 
a Persian inscription iu minute relicf, is that of Moghaldi Bibi, 
Near it, of black marblo, inlaid with mother-of-pearl is the tomb 
of Murki Bibi, an especial fayonrite, and other tombs are grouped 
around. They are beautiful works of art, fitted to their object, and 
graceful in form and detail, 


Across the main road from these tombs is a large heavy upper- 
roomod building. This, now used as the Bombay Bank, was once the 
Dutch factory. The Dutch came to Ahmedabad in 1618, bringing 
rich presents and, in spite of Sir Thomas Roe’s attempts’ to 
discredit them, were woll reccived, and allowed to establish two 
factories, one in the city and one at Sarkhej. The Sarkhej factory 
was closed beforo 1670.4 The city factory was kept on till 
1744 when all tho European servants and tho Company’s effecta 
were removed and only three or four natives left to keep tho lodge 


1 The number of pillars is given by Mr, Burgess at 260, by Mr. Fergusson at $00, 
and by Mr. Hope at 330. Mr. W. E. Waite of the City Survey Office has kindly 
supplied those details: ‘Chere are in all 736 pillars. Of these 238 are in the cloistor® 
and porches and 498 in the mosque, Of the mosque pillars, 356 are on the ground- 
floor ; 42 in the women's cloister ; 70 in the balcony on the first door, and 30 in the 
balcony on the second floor. 

2 On aslab in the tomb are these words: ‘The lofty tomb of Ahmad Shab, the 
King, whose dome for height rivals the vault of heaven, though it had many servants 
and though they always strove to keep it in order, no one has yet repaired it in go 
splendid a manner as the perfect mind of that respected and exalted man, the 
benefactor of the present gencration, Farhat-ul-Mulk, who is pious, God-fearing, 
liberal and faithful, The date-line of his office tenure has, with God’s help, been 
shewn by the poet Yahya, in the words ‘ Farhat-i-Mulk ;’ these letters give 
the year A.H. 944 (A.D, 1537-38), This writing ia the work of Ahmad Chhajju * 
Arch, Survey Report, 1874-76, 8, 

8 Kerr, IX. 364. 

4 Stavorinus, ITT, 110, 

& Stavorinus, ITI, 107-111, 
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The chief Dutch trade was in indigo and calico-prints, the latter 
much coarser than those of Masulipatam.1 Not far from this stood 
the English factory. As neither the building nor its sight has been 
identified, details regarding it are given in a foot-note? 


About 260 yards north-west of the Jéma mosque, the Tin Darvéza 
or Three Gateways, built by Sultén Ahmad 1, a magnificent stone 
structure with some rich carving, crosses the main street. he 
roadway of the centre gate is twenty feet wide, and that of each side 
gate seventeen. Theheight of the arches is twenty-five feet. The 
terrace on the top of the gateway was formerly roofed over. But 
in 1877 the gateway was repaired, and the terrace thrown open. 
This gateway led into the large enclosure that formed the outer 
court of the Bhadar, known as the royal square, Maidin Shah, 
1600 feet long and 800 broad, which in 1638 was surrounded by two 
rows of palmtrees and tamarinds mixed with citrons and oranges.’ 
Though modern buildings have greatly encroached on the space, 
ite original form may still be traced, 


Opposite the middle of the Three Gateways and in the centre 
of the open space is a building known as the Kéranj or fountain, 
near which, as has been the custom since, in the fifteenth centur 
the Sultén used to attend it in state, the Friday market isheld. The 
building was till lately a quadrangle, enclosing a ruined pond 
and fountain, formerly, it is said, fed from a well in the Bhadar 
Tt is now in the hands of a dealer in Huropoan goods, who by additions 
has made it one of the chief buildings in the city. In front of this 
house, and facing the Bhadar gate, is a municipal garden, laid out 
with much taste in 1876-77.at a cost of about £1000 (Rs. 10,000). 


1 Thevenot, V. 35. 

2 In April 1614, Aldworth hired a house, and left brokers and servants to provide 
goods (Orme’s Hist. Frag. 334-336), In August 1615, Aldworth died, and Kerridge, 
who succeeded him was, a parently without cause, imprisoned and fined by tho 
Viceroy. (Briggs’ Cities of Tajardahitrs,; 287, Anderson’a Western India, 19), But 
in 1617 when Roc was in Ahmedabad, the English would seem to have been 
a large party and well treated (Kerr, 1X. 354), In 1623 the Italian traveller Della 
Valle stayed at the English factory (Letters, ITI. 91), In 1638 Mandelalo found 
the factor, Mr. Roberts, living in great style, with a handsome Persian horse with 
silver trap ings, and an Indian carriage, gilt and covered with Persian carpeta, drawn 
by two bullocks as atrong aud full of spirit as European horses. ‘The factory was 
very well built with many handsome rooms and courtyards for storing goods, The 
president's room, looking out on a fountain, was carpeted and the pillars swathed in 
silk. There was also a preat supper-hall (Voyages, 75,76), In 1666 they were well 
lodged, doing a great trade in Delhi and Lahore cluth (Thevenot, V. 26), Soon 
Miter this, the factury waa closed (Anderson, 75), But it was again opened and is 
mentioned in 1702, at the time of the union of the rival Companies (Anderson, 115), 
After the union it was continued for many years. In the 1755 disturbances when 
Momin Khan took Ahmedabad rrom the Mardthds, the Kolis pillaging the town, 
attacked the English factory but met with so spirited a resistance that they retired. 
(Watson’s Gujarat Hist, 145). The factory seems to have been closed before 1780, when 
the city was captured by Genera’ Goddard. At that time the building would seem 
to have been removed, but the spot was still well known. (Forbes’ Or. Mem, ILL 131), 

® Mandelalo’s Voyages, 76. ‘Thevenot gives 2100 feet long and 1200 broad. 
When he saw it (1666) there were many small square buildings, about nine feet high, 
the police magistrate’s, sotvdl’s, tribunals. In the centre of the square was a very 
high tree with a targot at the top for archery practice, 

When (1623) Della Valle visited Ahmedabad, the water of the well was good for 
she whole city and great crowds of people went to fetch it, Letters, 111.93, The 
ground near the Kdranj has lately been raisod four feet. During the great 1875 flood 
the water stood from 9 to 114 feet deep. 
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North of the garden are the Ahmedabad High School buildings, 
and to their west the HemAbhai Institute, with a good library, and 
a fair store of English and vernacular newspapers and periodicals. 


Near it is Malik Shéban’s, or Huzur-i-Shah’s, mosque, a small 
building with every trace of having once been the porch of a Hindu 
temple. Jt was built in 1452 (21st May) during the reign of 
Sultén Kutb-ud-din.' 


About 400 yards south-west of the Three Gateways is A’zarn Khén’s 
palace,? one of the latest Musalmdn remains, built in 1636 by A’zam 
Khan, the 28rd Viceroy (1635-1642), whose love of building gained 
him the nickname of the white ant, wdai. First used asa travellers’ 
rest-house, or caravanserai, it afterwards was made a college; 
under the Marathis it became the residence of one of their military 
leaders ; and under the British (1820) it was changed into a jail. 
Over the entrance a Persian date-line, ‘ Echo was asked to give # 
date: a voice was heard saying the house of goodness and favour,! 
conceals the year 1046 H., that is, 1636 A.D. The jail, connected 
on both sides with the Bhadar-walls, has a very handsome entrance. 
The gate, about eightcen. feet high, passing under an archway, 
opens into a rogular octagonal hall of great elegance, 374 feet in 
diameter, each side containing on the upper story an arched gallory 
inclosed in front by a low wall of open cut stone. Nach gallery 
is surmounted by a cupola witha slightly flattened ceiling whose 
marble chequering is hid by a coating of whitewash. The walls are 
embellished with designs cut into the plaster. Beyond the hall 
is a very large square surrounded by storied blocks of buildings 
nsed as cells for prisoners, and beyond this square lie the 
manufactories enclosed by a high wall. To the left, on entering 


the square, are the hospital and female wards. Underneath the 


1 On asiab in this mosque are these words in Arabic; ‘‘God Almighty says ‘Of a truth 
mosques belong to God, worship no one else with him.’ And the Prophet, Gud’s 
blessing on him, says :‘He who builds a mosque for God will have s house built for 
him by God in Paradise. This mosque was built dneing the reign of the King of 
Kings Kuth-ud-dunya wad-din Abul Muzaffar Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shéh, 
son of Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shéh, son of Muazaffar Shah the king, by the 
slave who has need of Gad the Helper, I mean Shdbdn, son of Tuhfa Sultani who baw 
the title of Lord Chamberlain, /mad-ul-Afudk, from a desire to gain the favour of GWd 
and win hisgreat reward. This took place on the 2nd Jaméd 1. 856 (2lat May 1458} 
Arch. Surv, Rep. 1874-75, 6. : 

2 Mandelslo (1638) dves not mention it, But Thevenot (1666) calls it & carawald- 
serai, a great ornament to the square, The front rich with many balconies of-atede 
trellis work, the entrance a great octagonal dome with gates opening into the ohief 
puilding, aquare, two-storied, built of ent stone, polished like marble, with roome all 
round for strangers. (Voyages, V. 25), The full writing over the entrance gate is: (3) 
The protector of the people of the universe under the shadow of the Almighty, (®) 
The Shahdi Séhib Kirau Timur the second, Shahdbud-din Muhammad, king of kings. 
(8) The king uf kings of the world, the great Akbar Huméyun-like, a Sultan and son 
of a Sultan, (4) From amongst*his servants, one who in soul and heart obeys hit 
orders. (5) The glory of justice, A’zam Khan the brave whose sword is the life ‘e 
the country. (6) He built in Gujardt a mangion, like which none in the world we 
made. (7) Wonderful edifice, its height is such as to tower to and above Kitwde 
jn the firmament. (8) It is in beauty and taste like unto Paradise and it is meet the: 
the gatekeeper of Paradise should be stationed here. (9) This Sardi and Palace i: 
now completed by order of the Lord of Justice, the most openhanded of mem 
(10) Echo was asked to give its date. A voice answered ‘The house of goodness am 
favour. Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshtra, 299. 
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ootagonal hall and of the same form, is a splendid vault, tehkhdna, 
aniered by a flight of steps at each side, with, in the middle, a 
reservoir and a fountain, Behind the jail and inside the Bhadar 
wall is a small garden worked by the convicts.! 


Close to A'zam Khén’s palace a gateway,? with a police guard- 
foom on either side, a balcony above, and a modern Hindu temple 
to Bhadra Kali Mata close by, forms the entrance to the Bhadar or 
citadel, This, called Bhadar after the citadel of Patan or Anhilvada, 
which was originally dedicated to the goddess Bhadra or the 
propitious Kali, was built by Sultén Ahmad at tho time of founding 
the city (1411).2 Sqnare in form, enclosing an area of about 
forty-three acres, and containing 162 houses, the Bhadar has eight 
getes, three large, two in the east and ove in the south-west 
corner ; three middle-sized, two in the north and one in the south; 
and two small, in the west.4 To the west, along the river bank, 
the Bhadar rests on the outer city wall and in other parts is 
surrounded by a high brick wall kept in a state of good repair. 
Between the Bhadar gate.and the jail is a celebrated temple 
dedicated to Kalka Méta, the special goddess of Pavagad near the 
eld city of Chimpéner. It is held in great veneration by Hindus, 


1 Mr. J. F, Fernandez, Huzur Deputy Collector. 

9 This gateway ia af historic interest. | Through it, in 1459, Mahmud Begada, king 
for only 4 few months, and not fifteen years ota, quiver on back and bow in hand, 
with only 300 horsemen, marched to disperse his rebel nobles und their 30,000 followers, 
Leaving the palaco, the young king ordered the roads leading to it tobe held by 
elephants, and, with the royal music playing, marched slowly along the main street, 
His cool bravery gave some of his faithfulnobles..time to join, and forming a consi- 
derable force, though small conpared with the insurgents, attacked them, put them 
to flight, and destroyed their leaders, Briggs’ Ferishta, IV. 48,49, and Bird’s Mirdt-i- 
Ahmadi, 204. 

8 According to Ogilby (1660) the Bhadar was, except KdAbul and Kandahar, 
considered the strongest Moghal fortress in India, It was commonly fortified b 
eighteen large and many small guns (Atlas, V. 209). In 1875 among some found- 
ations dug up inside of the Bhadar were several large stone blocks with Hindu 
earving. One of them had a short inscription dated 1303 (1359 8.). These hava 
been (Arch. Survey Report, 1374-75, p. 3,) supposed to be foundations of Sultan 
Ahmad’s citadel. But it seems more likely that they belonged toa palace, or 
some other of the citadel buildiags, as the author of the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi expressly 
-etates that the walls of the present citadel were built by Sult4n Ahmad I. (Major 
Watson), Della Valle (1623) doscribes the palace as having a courtyard with white 
porahe’ walls, and in the middle a high tower for archers, Tothe left were the 

iceroy's rooms, avd other rooms for the commandersof 1000 horse, Tn one of 
the balconies, Shah Selim was suid to have put an image of the Virgin Mary. But 
Della Valle did not see it (Letters, III. 94). Mandelslo (1638) describes the citadel 
3s vory large and well made of cut stones, one of the best in the empire (Voyages, 76). 
Thevenot adds ‘as big as a small town’ (Voyages, V. 25). Both of these travellers 
mention a brick palace close to tiie square, belonging to the King with, on the gate, 
g great musicians’ balcony. Inside were rooms handsomely gilt and painted but. 
Wanting in proportion aud design. (Voyages, V. 25). 

4 The details are: on the north face two middle-sized gates, one leading to 
the Khénpur, and the other to the Mirztpur ward; the former was originally a 
small opening lately, ata cost of £11 (Rs. 110), turned into a gateway, 18 feet wide and 
184 high, with neither doors nor arches ; on the east two, both large, the Lalin the 
north-east and the main gate described iu the text; on the south two, one a new 
(1874) middle-sized gate without doors, in the centre near the jail garden, and the 
other the large Ganosh gate in the south-west corner; the former, an arched gate- 
way, 18 fect wide and 174 high, cost £92 (Rs. 920); the Ganesh gate wasin 1779 
opened by A‘p4ji Ganesh, it is anid, in one day; on the weat two, both small, the 
Ram, with stone steps in the south-west, and the BArddari in the north-west. 
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and is open for worship throughoat the day. The Mata is a special 
favourite with lately sentenced prisoners, who, with all sorts of 
promises, call on her to help their appeals. Over the Bhadar gate 
on a high wall, between the two towers, on one of which in former 
times floated the British flag, stands the town clock with two dial 
plates, one facing the Kéranj, the other facing the west. It was 
put up in 1849 at a cost of £800 (Rs. 8000). 


Within the Bhadar, the chief remains are Sultan Ahmad’s mosque 
on the south ; the Manek Buraj, or ruby bastion, at the south-west 
corner, and the Sidi Syed mosque in the north-east. Of these 
Sultén Ahmad’s mosque in the south, built in 1414, ono of the 
earliest of Ahmedabad Musalmén remains, is said to have been used 
as the royal houschold’s private chapel. The outer wall, almost 
bare of ornament, with ill designed pointed arches and squat 
minarets, mark the Hindu’s first attempts to build in Musalmén 
style. Inside, five large and several smaller domes formed of 
converging stones and richly carved, are supported by rows of pillars, 
sone of them still bearing Hindu figures and emblems. The north 
porch leading into the latticed “ Princesses’ Gallery” is Hindu 
throughout and may he pars of some temple on whose site the 
mosque was raised. The pavement is of white marble, the canopy- 
covered pulpit has a ycllow marble balustrade carved in a leafy 
pattern, and white marble steps, In the courtyard is a mound called 
Ganj Shahid or the martyrs’ mound, the tomb of warriors who 
perished in Sultan Ahmad’s early fights.? 


West of Ahmad Shéh’s mosque is the Manek Buraj, or ruby. 
bastion, built, it is said, round the foundation-stone of the city. Thia 
tower, on the outside fifty-three feet high, used to contain a large 
roofed well known as the Manek-Ktuva, or ruby well, seventy-seven 


feet round. By a change in) the course of the river the well became 
dry and in 1866 was filled up.® 


Outside of the Lal gate, built into the north-east corner of the 
Bhadar, is Sidi Syed’s mosque, the work of one of Sultén Ahmad’s 
slaves, Desecrated by the Mardthds, the mosque is now used as 


1 On a Jarge marble slab over the prayer niche, mehrdb, are these words: ‘Th 
large and far-stretching mosque was raised by the slave who calls, comes again, 
seeks the mercy of God who is worshipped in mosques with bows and prostrationy, 
who alone is worshipped according to the verse, ‘truly mosques belong to God, worship 
no one elae with him,’ by the slave who trusts the helping God, king Ahmad Shéh, 
son of Muhammad Shah, son of Muzatfar. The date of its uilding is 4th Shawwal 817 
A.H. (17th December 1414).” Arch. Surv, Rep. 1874-75, 4, 5. ; 

2 The records of the 1824 survey add; ‘ the Peas made use of the mosque ag.a 
storehouse for wood and grass. It was much shaken by the 1819 earthquake but was 
still (1824) in good order. : 

3 The Hiudus say that the Manek Buraj is not the ruby tower but Mének’s tower, 
called after a Hindu monk, ddva, who had to be conciliated before the walls were 
built, Every day he made a cushion and every night he picked it to pieces, and as 
he picked, the day’s work at the walls fell down. he Sultan found who wae 
troubling him, and asking him to give another proof of his power, got the magician 
into a small jar and kept him there till he promised to Jet ih wall-building go on in 

ence, After this magician, besides the tower, the great market Manekchok ig gaid to 


ave been called, and the tomb and shrine of Ménekn4th Godadia, who is said to have 
been buried alive, may still be seen, 
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8 public office. Two of its windows, filled with a white marble 
tracery of tree stems and branches, are for fineness, size, and 
balance unrivalled in India, and for naturalness of design are 
‘probably unequalled by any detail inGreek or Gothic architecture.’ 

Besides these Musalman remains are some modern Hindu temples 
to Ram, Hanuman, Shiv, Krishna, and Vithoba; Thecourt house, 
adalat, razed to the ground in 1874, was formerly the palace of 
Shelukar (1798-1800) the Peshwa’s governor of Ahmedabad.! The 
site of the Collector’s house and office was once occupied by a palace 
whose ruins were cleared away when the office was built.2 In 1874, 
to the original building, a registration office and a police inspector’s 
office were added, and the lock-up was enlarged. The smal! round 
tomb in the yard near the Collector’s office, is said to contain the 
head of Ibrahim Kuli Khan, a Persian warrior, who died a martyr 
to the faith and had his body taken to Bagdad. Ibréhim is the 
saint to whom all people, confined in the magisterial lock-up, pray 
for an acquittal, Probably from the resemblance in the gound of 
his name to the phrase ' Abhrdm kul na davi’ used in releases 
and sale-deeds, Ibrahim is believed'to-have been a specially just 
man who was always appealed to as an arbitrator. To the north 
of the Colleotor’s office is an old bath, hamdm, used as the Huzur 
Deputy Collector’s office, and to the east is a mansoleum used as 
the office of the Excentive Engineer. 


Before beginning the buildings in the north of tho city, some 
account should be given of the Arsenal, formerly known as the 
GaikwA4r’s palace, haveli, the second citadel in Ahmedabad. Lying 
in the south-west corner, between the Riykhad and Khén Jahan 
gates, thia citadel is supposed to have been built in 1738, when the 
government of the city wasdivided between Momin Khin and the 
Maréthés.* Afterwards (1757) when, in the division of the city 
between the Peshwa and Gdikwar, the haveli fell to Daméji, he 
probably improved and strengthened it. An irregularly built wall 
with heavy gates, encloses a large area divided into three parts, that 
ta the north was originally a garden watered by a Persian wheel ; 
the centre and inner part, resting on the city wall, was the citadel ; 
the south part was added. in 1814, by Kesoba Pandit. For some 
Naa after the cession (1817-1824) this building was used as barracks 
or the city garrison. In 1833 it was turned into an arsenal for the 
Northern Division of the Army. After the opening of the railway 
it was reduced to an ordnance depdt. In the north are quarters 


1 Yn 1817 the palace is aaid to have had one large hall, wanting nothing but a 
staircase to make it ready for a court-room. The rest of the building was divided 
into small rooms and passages, coufined and dark with, it was said, 350 doors (p.308). 
Mr. Dunlop, 28th December 1817. Bom. Gov, Litho. Papers, 149, 125, 126, 

a2 Survey Records, 1824, This palace was called the Pddshdhi Divdn khdna where 
(1817) the throne of cushions and pillows was still Iaid ont and daily decorated with 
flowers, Mr. Dunlop, 28th Decem er 1817. Bom. Gov. Litho. Papers, 149, 127. 

3 * Abhrdm kul na dav’ is generally taken to be Ibrd4him Kuli’s claim. The phrase 
is Arabic from the worda, am in general, ibrdé release, kul all, and na or rather id 
dadwa without claims, Mr. Fazal Lutfullah. 

4 In 1740 Momin Khan had to pull down a tower he had built which commanded 
the Mardtha deputy's residence at Jamalpur gate. Watson’s Gujardt History, 124. 

: The building is attributed to the brave Déméji, Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshtra, 
269, 
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for the deputy commissary of ordnance; in the centre are the 
military stores ; and in the south are lascars’ lines, 


Oniside of the Bhadar, about 400 yards north-east of the Lal gate, 
aro the mosque, tomb, and college of Shujdt Khan. This mosque, 
which is not shown .in the map, has two slender minarets three bays 
apart, anda marhlo floor divided by piers into five bays. Tha 
pulpit steps are of yellow marble and over the prayer niche are written 
the creed and the date 1107 H. (A.D. 1695-96). The walls are lined 
with marble six feet high. On asmall slab, letinto the back wall, 
are carved the words ‘ Ya Futtih, Oh Opener! The tomb is of 
brick, its marble floor much destroyed.! This, also called the marble 
and the ivory mosque, is described by Mr. Forbes? (1781), as being 
‘ finely proportioned and proverbially beautiful among Ahmedabad 
Musalmans, with a handsome tomb, and a once sumptuous ruined 
palace, or rather college, madrasa” Mr. Briggs (1847) thought the 
minarets poor and the domes large and well proportioned. Thy 
floor was paved in compartments of different coloured marble 


About 150 yards north of the Bhadar, and about 400 west of 
Shujét Khén’s mosque, is Shih Wajih-ud-din’s tomb, built by Syed 
Murtaza Khén Bukhari, tho eleventh (1606-1609) Viceroy, at the 
beginning of the Emporor Jahéugir’s reign. Though the chief dome 
is too tall, and the long groin wants some central point, this is a 
very beautiful monument, the whole graccful and the windows of 
delicate tracery.* 

About 160 yards further “north, is Syed A’lam’s mosque built 
about 1420 by Abu Bakar Husaini. This, though early, shows some 
considerable advance towards harmonizing the outer and inner 
architecture. At the same time the bases of its minarets are Hindu 
story is heaped on story with no apparent motive, and there are 
balconies without windows, The innér details are as rich as Hinda, 
art could make them. 

About 700 yards north-east of Syed A’lam’s mosque, on the road 
to the Delhi gate, is the Queen’s mosque in Mirzépur, built probably 
in the latter years (1430-1440) of Sultan Ahmad I.’s reign. This 
mosque, 105 feet long, forty-six broad, and thirty-two high, takeg 
its name from two ladies, probably of Sultén Ahmad’s household 
whose tombs are close by. Ono of them, as her name Rupavati showa 
was by birth a Hindu. Though broken short in the 1819 earth: 
quake, the bases of their minarets, from the fine tracery in their 
niches, are stillthe mosque’s chief beauty. This is one of the 


1 Arch, Surv. Report, 1874-75, 10. 

2 Forbes’ Or. Mem, III. 125, 126. . 

3 Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshtra, 223. According to Mr, Forbes this of Shujét 
Khan was called the ivory mosque from being curiously lined with ivory and inlaid 
with a profusion of gems to imitate natural flowers bordered by a silver foliage dn 
mother-of-pearl like those at Batva. (Or. Mem. III. 126). Over the prayer niche is 
written in ornamental style the Muslim creed and date 1107 H. (A.D, 1695). 

4 This Viceroy also founded a ward, mahallak, and called it Bhukhdri, Shah Wajih- 
ud-din died in 1580 (988 H.), Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, I. 415. There is an under- 
ground reservoir and a cistern said to have healing power and not to have been dry 
*for 400 years,’ Survey Records, 1824, 
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buildings where the attempt to combine the arched Musalmén and 
the flat Hindu styles, was hardly a success; the plainness of the 
central arch clashing with the extreme richness of the upper cornice 
and the side minarets. Close by the mosque is a monument, with a 
large central and two side domes, raised over the tombs of the two 
ladies who built the mosque, The inside of the dome is richly fretted. 
The design is like, but in Mr. Fergusson’s opinion better than, that 
of the Rani Asni tomb. 


About 180 yards to the south-east of the Queen’s mosque is the 
Roman Catholic Chapel, a small plain building. 1t waa built in 1842, 
and enlarged in 1864; the cost, on both occasions, being met by 
subscriptions. It has two rooms attached at the northern angle of 
the eastern side for the use of the priest. 


About 850 yards north-east of the Queen’s mosque in. Mirz&pur 
is the English church built in 1848 at a cost of about £1200 
(Rg. 12,000). Tho style is Mlizabethan with lancet windows, pointed 
tiled roof, and western belfry. ‘The ground plan is in the form of a 
cross, seventy-one feet long. aud forty-two broad! It is able to 
hold 189 persons. 


Next, in the extreme north-west, is the Shéhdpur mosque built, 
in 1565, by Shaikh Husain Muhammad Chishti, and, in the troubles 
of that time, never finished. Seventy feet long by thirty-eight broad, 
this, if finished, would have been one of the most beautiful of 
Ahmedabad mosques. The body, simple and graceful, arched in 
the under story, and except the central. window flat inthe upper, is 
a happy attempt to comb:ne the pillared and arched styles. The 
minarets, perhaps in too yreat contrast to the plainness of the body 
of the building, are for richness of ornament and delicacy of tracery 
equal to any work in Ahmedabad, 


About 900 yards south-east of the Shaéhépur mosque are two other 
mosques, those of Kutub Sh&h and Muhafiz Khin. Kutub Shéh’s 
mosque, raised in 1446 by Sultan Kutb-ud-din during the reign of 
Kis father Sultén Muhamiuad I1., is a large heavy building? 


Muhéfiz Khau’s mosque, built in 1465 by Jamal-ud-din Muhéfiz 
Kh&n, for some time (1471) governor of Ahmedabad under Mahmud 
Begada, is small, fifty-one feet by thirty-six, with minarots fifty-five 
feet high. In the best repair of any of the Ahmedabad mosques 
the body is plain with three central arches. The detail is as elaborate 
and successtul as in any of the Ahmedabad buildings. The base of 
its minarets, and their trellised niches and rich galleries, throw a 
charm over the whole. But, in Mr. Pergusson’s opinion, the design 
is faulty and clumsy, inferior to the flat style adopted in the Sarkhej 
and Rani Asni mosques. 


Muhéfiz Khén’s mosque completes the list of the chief old 
buildings of interest within the city walls. But about 500 yards to 


1 Briggs’ Cities of (injardshtra, 268. 

2 Mr, Briggs complaing of 4 want of taste and uniformity in the outside and of the 
clumainess of the inner domes (Cities of Gujardshtra, 22], 223). The architecture, 
says Captain Lyon, 12, is Hindu ia every respect. 
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the south-east of Muhéfiz Khén’s mosque is an interesting modern 
Hindu building the Svémi Ndréyan temple finished in 1850. Built 
by the successor of Sahajénand Svdémi, whose eloquence and supposed 
power of working miracles helped him, in the early part of the 
present century, to spread a reformed Hindu religion over north 
Gujarét, this temple is in style almost the same as the old Gujarat 
Hindu buildings. Its principal feature is an octagonal dome, 
supported on twelve pillars in the usual Hindu form, except-that 
the corners aro filled in and that the porch is squarer. With this 
exception, which in Mr. Fergusson’s opinion destroys the play of 
outline, the design of the whole is not unworthy of the great days of 
the earlier style. In connection with the temple isa large palace 
and monastery.? 


Close to the Svémi Nérdéyan temple are two places of some interest. 
Of these one about 350 yards to the south-west is the Animal 
Home, Pénjrapol. This, a square enclosure of 12,538 square yards, 
surrounded by sheds, had in 1876 besides an insect-room, about 
814 animals, The yearly expense, of about £1500 (Rs. 15,000), is 
met from the Mahajan funds, and the institution is managed by a 
committee of Hindus, chiefly of the Jain sect.2 Further details have 
been given under ‘Trade Guilds’ in Chapter VI. 


A short distance south of the Svami Nféréyan temple is a group of 
nine tombs, each eighteen feet three inches long, known as the Nav 
Gaz Pirs, the nine yard saints. ‘hese tombs are worshipped, anda 
yearly fair is held in their honour? 


About 800 yards south of the Svaémi Naraéyan temple are the 
remains of Jahdngir’s mint,“ a quadrangular yard with a large 
dwelling house at the entrance and inside a caste lodge and a girls’ 
school, 


This completes the chief objects of interest within the city walls. 


Of the objects of interest outside of the city walls, beginning with 
the north, just beyond the Delhi gate on the right of the camp 
road, is Hatising’s temple. This, together with a rest-house 
and a mansion close by, was finished in 1848 ata cost of about 
£100,000 (Rs. 10,00,000). The three buildings occupy a large 
rectangular enclosure. Close to the road is the dwelling, with 
a Greek portico and some handsome well shaped rooms. Its 
entrances, lobbies, staircases, halls, and drawing rooms, have all the 
finish and correctness of an European mansion. ‘Ihe temple designed 


1 Sahajdnand Sv4mi, born near Lucknow in 1780, at an early age set himeelf 
apart to reform the Hindu faith counselling, as opposed to the modern form of 

aishnavism, a moral and even an ascetic life. The SvAmi’s form of faith made and 
atill makes many converta in Gujarat. Detaila of this sect are given under the 
head ‘ Vadtal’ in the Kaira Statistical Account. (Bom, Gaz. III, 178,179). 

a In 1666 Thevenot saw a bird and quadruped hospital with wounded cattle, 
camels, horses, and other animals, well fed, bought from Chriatians and Musalmans. 
If incurable they were kept there and if they got better they were sold. Voyages. 
V..33. The home waa in existence in 178). Forbes’ Or. Mem. III. 129, 

5 Briggs’ Cities of Gujarashtra, 225. According to the 1824 Survey Records these 
tomba are believed to be twice as old ag the city. 

4 Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshtra, 224, 
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a Premchand Salét is finished with the groatest wealth of ornament, 
e sculpture is inferior, and tho style has lost in purity. But tho 
work is as rich as in the best days of Jain architecture, and shows 
that their skill has in no way left the Gujarat builders and stone 
cutters. Entering by a rathor poor Doric gateway, in a paved 
courtyard, surrounded by an imposing row of cloisters, containing 
fifty-two cells, each cell with a marble image of ono of the Tirthankare 
or Jain saints and a roof rising in a richly-cut rounded spire, is 
the temple sacred to Dharmanath one of tho twenty-four Jain saints, 
It is two-storied with elaborate porches on threo sides, the front 
porch crowned by a ‘largo Musalmén-like domo. The other two 
porches and the principal hall have the ordinary peaked roof covered 
with a crowd of small cupolas. Behind the roof of the hall, rise the 
three spires of the shrine, rounded and richly cut like the cloister 
spires, Inside, tho chief foature of the tomplo is the vimdn, or shrine, 
where are threc cells oach with an image of the saint. 


About a quarter of a mile beyond Hatising’s temple, on the right 
of the cantonment road, is Hazrat Musa Suhiig’s mosque. It is said 
to have been built by Musahimself about 400 years ago. He was 
a fakir, genorally known us Auliya, or tho saint, Musa Suhdg. Tho 
story is, that onco, in answor to his prayers, rain was sont and a famine 
stayed. Then the people pressed after him so much that, to escape 
their notice, he dressed like a woman. At his mosque there are five 
tombs, four of them inside and one outside of the mosquo enclosuro. 
The story of these tombs is, that once the rains were too heavy and 
the king went to the holy man to ask him to pray to have the rain 
stopped, But he, fearing a fresh attack of popularity, prayed that 
the ground might cover him. His prayer was granted, and when 
the king tried to dig him out, his head rose in another place, and 
again disappearcd. Digging at this placo the head appeared in a 
new spot. And so it happenod four times, Then the king said ; ‘lot 
as offer flowors at his tomb.” But tho saint again appeared, this 
time outside of the mosque enclosuro, and said he wanted no offerings, 
The five tombs mark tho five places thus consecrated. In the 
mosque enclosure is a very old and large champa tree with many 
of ita twigs and branches hung with glass bracelets. Those anxious 
to have children come and offer the saint bangles, 7, 11, 18, 21, 29 or 
126, according to their means and importunity. If the saint favours 
their wish, the champa troc snatches up the bracclots and wears them 


\ Mr, Burgess’ Notes (1870), 42-42, Mr. Fergusson says ; ‘ The form is vory perfect. 
Zach part increases in dignity to the sanctuary. The exterior expresses the interior 
nore completely than evon a Gothic jesign, aud, whether looked at from its courta or 
rom the outside, it possesses variety without confusion and an appropriateness of 
‘very part to the purpose intended.’ Hist. of Arch. TTL, 258. According to Mr, Forbea 
Bom. Quar. Rev. V. 1857, 305), in building thia and other modern Jain temples the 
Id system of division of labour in the matter of design ia carefully followed. In 
uch cases, says Mr, Forbes, no drawings are made, but the general design with the 
ooommodation required is described in words by the merchant to the master-magon, 
iuoh lately-built temples as are within reach are examined and iuprovements on 
hem are ‘suggested either at this timo or during the progress of the work, by one or 
ther of the parties, the handicraftamen being by no means excluded. The result 
sa building substantially the samo as those built befure it but bettor suited to the 
astes ond wants of the day, 
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on its arms. From Musa Suhég sprang an order of beggars who, 
like their master, dress in women’s clothes and wear nose-rings. 


At the village of Asdrva, about a mile east of Hatising’s temple, 
are two wells Dada Harir’s and Mita Bhavaéni’s. Dada Harir’s well, 
also known as Nurse,or Didi, Harir’s well, was built in 1485 by a lady 
of the household of Mahmud Begada, at, it is said, a cost of £30,000 
(Rs. 3,00,000). At the level of the ground it is 196 feet long by 
forty wide. At the cast end, from a domed canopy, a descent of 
eight steps leads to a covered gallcry. A second flight of nine 
steps leads to another gallery, and a third of eight steps to the 
lowest gallery two or threo fect above the level of the water. 
At each landing a corridor runs along the sides and leads to 
other gallerios that cross the well at intervals, At the west end 
is the well, octagonal in shape, its walls richly carved, with on 
each side small cnpolas, and under them spiral stairs leading down 
to the water. Behind the main well is a second well twenty feet in 
diameter, used for watering land, The whole is far more elaborate 
than the Mata Bhavéni well close.by, and has no equal in 
Gujarat except the well at Adalaj, builtabout the same time by a 
Hindu lady? Rudbai wife of Raja Virsing. Close by the well the 
nurse built a mosque? anda tomb in which she was buried. The 
well bears two inscriptions, one in Sanskrit on the south, and one 
in Arabic on the north wall, of the first gallery. The Arabic writing 
runs: ‘ This holy and wholesome water; the splendid travellers’ 
rest-house enclosed on four sides by carved and painted walls, and 
a grove of fruit trees with their fruit, a well, and a pool of water 
for the use of man and beast, were built in tho reign of the Sultén of 
the Sultins of the age, established by the grace of God and of the 
faith, Abul Fath Mahmud Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, son of 
Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shih, son of Muzaffar Shéh the 
Sultdn, may God keep his kingdom. Dated the metropolis of the 
kingdom the 2nd of Jamadi-ul-awwal in the 26th year of the reign.” 


A little to the north of the Nurso’s well is Mita Bhavani’s well, It 
takes its namo from a small shrine of the Mata on the lower gallery 


1 According to another story, the Addlaj well was built by the sistor of Bai Harir 
Mr. Briggs translatos the inscription as if the builder was a man not a woman, ant 
Captain Lyon (p. 14) says ‘ whether man or woman is donbtful,’ 

2% The tops of the minarcts aro plain, looking from a distance like the towers of ¢ 
castle. Captain Lyon, 14, 

8 This gives 1485 A.D. Mr. Burgess’ Notes (1870), 46, The Sanskrit inscriptior 
according toon account gives 1500 (1556 8.) as the date of the well. Briggs’ Cities o 
Gujardshtra, 218. According to another, it gives 1421, Captain Lyon, 14. Mr. Forbe: 
(1781) gives the following account of the well, ‘About a mile from Shahi Bag is 
large well or rather a noble resorvoir, constructed by a nurse to one of the kings o 
Qujarét and still called the ‘Nurse’s woll.’ A grand fight of steps leads to the wate 
through double rows of pillars and pilasters elegantly furnished far below the surfac 
of the earth. This reservoir is all of hown stone surrounded by galleries, ascended b, 
civenlar steps and a dome supported by large columns over each, these galleric 
communicate with the principal stairs and add to the general magnificence. Upward 
of thirty thousand pounds were spent on this munificent work, whieh some attribut: 
to the nurse aud others to a rich dancing-girl who erected it with the produce of on 
of her ankle jewels; Lho other she is reported tu have thrown into the water to rewar: 
the search of tho diver.’ Or, Mem, HLL. 140, 
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generally believed to be the work of the five Pandavs. More modern 
than anything at Abu or Chandravati, this well is probably older 
than anything else in Ahmedabad, the only remnant of the old city 
of Asfval or Karandvati) As in most large Gujarét wells, long 
flights of steps and pillared galleries lead down to the water and 
over the open shafts are raised light pillar-supported canopies. 


About a mile and a quarter north-west of Hatising’s temple is the 
Shéhi Bag, or the Royal Garden palace, built in 1622 by Shah Jahan 
thon (1616-1622) Viceroy of Ahmedabad, to give work to the poor 
during a season of scarcity. ‘he Shihi Big gardens were in the 
seventeenth century famous, the resort of the whole city, and one 
of its chief ornaments. A century and a half later (1781), though 
the well was in ruins and the fountains and water-courses broken, the 
gardens could stil] boast of some noblo cypresses, cedars, palms, 
sandals, and cassias, with mango, tamarind, and other spreading 
fruit trees.2 Besides the Shahi Bég gardens, there was, a little 
beyond, an older garden called-theAndhirt Badi, or dark garden, 
with large ruins. The palsce, always’kept in good repair, is thus 
described by Mr. Forbes in 1.781: ‘The saloon is spacious and lofty 
as the building ; the walls are covered with a white stucco, polished 
like the finest marble, and. the ceiling is painted in small compart- 
ments with much taste. The angular recesses lead to eight small 
octagon rooms, four below and as many above with separate stairs 
to each. They are finished in the same style as the saloon, the walls 
like alabaster and the ceiling embossed...The flat roof commands a 
wide view ; the rooms under the saloon, and a surrounding platform 
ornamented with small canals and fountains, form a cool retreat.’4 
To the original centre saloon, two large wings and several rooms and 
terraces were, about 1835, added by Mr, Williams, of the Civil Service.® 
At a little distance from the royal mansion, on the bank of the 
Sébarmati, with separate gardens, baths and fountains, was the zandna 
or ladies’ palace. The apartments for the officers and attendants 
of the court were still further detached. In the great flood of 
1875 the strong stone wall, which prevents the river from passing 
south towards the city, was slightly injured, and sand was washed 
over it covering and destroying the garden beds. Sinco this flood, 
along the wall the water is much deeper and the current much 
stronger than it was before. 


1 Ras Mala, 198. 

2 Forbes’ Or, Mem, ITI, 186, 138. 

3 Bom, Gov, Sel. X. 88, In 1688 the Shahi Bég was very largo, shut in by a great 
wall with ditches full of water, a beautiful house, and vory rich rooms. Mandelslo, 85, 
86. In 1666 Thovenot found the King’s garden full of all kinds of trees, The road 
lay through an avenue like those in Paria, The garden was very large or rather thero 
wore several gardens rising like an amphitheatre. There were four wonderful walks 
fringed , on either side right across the garden, by a terrace full of flowers and meeting 
in the form of a cross, where was a great building with a roof covered with green tilcs. 
ae garden was the moeting place of all the young people of tho city. Thovenot, 

- 30, 


« Forbes’ Or, Mom, II]. 136. 
5 Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc. VIT. 110, 
6 Forbes’ Or. Mom. III, 137, 138. 
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Adélaj, a villageabout ten miles north of the Shéhi Bég, is famous 
fora step-well, bdvdi, built about 1499 (1555 8.) by Rudbai or Ruda 
Réni, daughter of Raja Venu, wife to Raja Virsing a Vaghela Rajput, 
at an estimated cost of £50,000 (Rs, 5,00,000).2 


A milo and a half to the north-east of the Shé&hi Bag is the 
cantonment on a site chosen by Sir J. Malcolm in 1830. Details are 
given below (p. 331). 


Between tho Shahi Bag and tho city aro three old buildings, Miya 
Khan Chishti’s mosque, Achut Bibi’s mosque, and Darya Khén’s tomb, 
About a quarter of a mile south-west of the Shai Bag, on high 
ground overlooking the Sabarmati, is Miya Khén Chishti’s mosque, 
It waa built in 1465 by Malik Maksud Vazir, brother of Malik 
Baha-ud-din, for Miya Khan Chishti, whose family still claims the 
office of city judgo or Kazi, 


About half a milo more to the south-west, also on the bank of 
the Sabarmati, about a mile from the city, is Achut Bibi’s mosque, 
It was built in 1469 by Haji Malik Bahd-ud-din, entitled Imad- 
ul-Mulk, one of Mahmud Begada’s (1459-1511) ministers, for his 
wife Bibi Achut Kuki whose tomb is close by. Its largo enclosure 
was once adorned by soven minarcts, three at the outer and two at 
the inner ontrance, and two? on the mosque itself. Except the 
lower parts of the mosquo minarets, all soven were thrown down 
and destroyed in the 1819 earthquake, 


About another half mile to the south-east, is Darya Khan’s tomb. 
It was built in 1453, during his lifetime, by Darya Khan, a talented 
but abandoned nobleman, one of Mahmud Begada’s ministers. 
The tomb, tho largest in Gujarat, is of brick with nine feet thick walls, 
It is a massive building, in astyle that is common all over India, and 
has no trace of the special Ahmedabad grace. The tomb is, perhaps 
from its air of gloom as much as from any memory of Darya Khén’s 
misdoeda, supposed to be haunted. On a certain day in the year 
Satan visits it and may be seen there at midnight. 


Across the Saébarmati, about three-quarters of a mile west of 
Darya Khan’s tomb, are Syed Usmén’s mosque and tomb on the 
site of the old suburb of Usmaénupur. Tho Syed, who had founded the 
suburb of Usmanpur, died in 1458, and on his accession in the year 
after (1459), Mahmud Begada built this mosque and tomb. The 
mosque, with a minaret at each end, isin the style of the Sarkhej 
mosque puro Hindu without an arch. Inside, the arrangement of 
pillars, is neither so simple nor so clear as at Sarkhej. Ono 
peculiarity of the tomb is that its dome is supported on twelve 
instead of on eight pillars. This change gives much variety and 
the tomb is altogether the most successful sepulchral design carried 
out in the pillared style at Ahmedabad. 


1 Bom, Gov. Sel. X. 88, and Rés Mala, I. 345. 

2 Like those of the Jama mosque, these two minarets were easily shaken, Brigga’ 
Cities of Gujardshtra, 265. 

3 Fergusson’s Hist, of Arch, III. 534, 535. 
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About a mile and a half east of the city, in the Saraspur suburb 
beyond the railway station, is a noglected Jain temple known as 
the temple of Chintéman. This is a place of some historic interest. 
Finished about 1638 at a cost of £90,000 (Rs, 9,00,000) by Santidés 
a rich Vania merchant, it was one of tho handsomest buildings 
in the city. The temple wasin the centre of a great court, which 
was surrounded by a high wall of cut stone, with a cloister running 
all round divided into cells with in each a nakod statue of black 
or white marble. Before the ontrance were twolife-size black-marble 
elephants with the image of Sdntidis on ono of them. The 
roof was domed and tha walls adorned by many images of men 
and beasts! A few years later, apparently in the religious riots 
of 1644-46, Aurangzeb defiled tho temple by having a cow’s 
throat cut in it, and, breaking the images, changod it into a mosque. 
The Jains petitioned the Emperor Shih Jahdn, and ho much 
displeased with Aurangzch, ordered him to restore the temple to its 
former condition. In 1666 Thevonot? speaks of the building as a 
mosque. But this soems doubtful.as the cloister shrines had still 
their Jain saints’ images, and insido though their noses were broken 
the walls were still filled with figures of men and animals. SAntidas 
saved the chief image and taking it into the city built a tomple for 
it in Jawhorivéda. 


About a milo south-east of Saraspur, just beyond the village of 
Rakhiél, isthe Malik Shibdén lako. This, octagonal in shape, built 
of stone, and covering an area of thirty-five acres, is in good order 
and in seasons of averago rainfall holds water throughout the years 


About threo-quarters of a mile south-cast of the Raypur gate, 
is the Hauz-i-Kutub, Kutub’s pond, or tho Kénkariya, that is the 
lime-pebble, lake. This reswrvoir, probably the largost of its kind in 
India, is a regular polyyor: of thirty-four sides, oach side 190 feet 
long and the whole moro than a mile round, Tho arca is seventy-two 
acres. Details are given (p. 17) under lakes in Chapter I. 

On the left bank of tho Kankariya lake are some Dutch and 
Armenian tombs Saracenic in stylo with domes and pillars, The 
dates as far as they have bean deciphered rango from 1641 to 16994. 
The Armenian tombs perhaps belonged to brokers in the Dutch 
factory 

About three quarters of a mile south-west of the Kénkariya lake, 
a little to the west of the Kaira road, is Malik A’lam’s mosque, built 


1 Mandelslo's Voyages, 77. 

2 Thevonot’s Voyages, V. 28, 

8 Bom. Gov, Sel, X. 87, ; 

4 Among the inscriptions are, Begraven Dalniel Aima obiit 23rd April anno 1664; 
Begraven Cormelius Weyus van Banda. Died 12th January 1669; Johann Millissen 
Onder Chiturgy, Died 5th August 1679 ; Wilhelm Huysman. Died 28th October 1699, 
Briggs’ Cities of Gujardahtra, 264, 265. Mr. Forbes says somo of tho dates are carly 
in the seventeenth century. He gives noexamples, Or. Mem. III, 131. Jf there aro 
any so old, one of the tombs might be Aldworth’s who ostablished the English Com- 
pany's factory in Ahmodabad and died there in 1615, Andcraon’s Western India, 8. 

5 Briggs’ Citios of Cujardshtra, 265. Inthe seventvonth century (1680) thore were 
Armenians enough in Ahmedabad tu have achurch. Ogilby’s Atlas, V, 209. 
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in 1422 by one of Sultan Ahmad’s sons-in-law, Malik A'lam bin 
Nur Kabir, styled Vazir-ul-Mamélik. Compared with the earlier 
buildings it shows greater skill in fitting the niche and ornament of 
the Hindu spire to the base of the Muhammadan minaret. 


About a quarter of a mile further sonth isa group of buildings, 
a tomb, a mosque, and an assombly hall, enclosed by a lofty and 
bastioned wall, sacrod to the memory of Shéh A‘lam, the son of 
Kutb-ul-A‘lam of Batva, who, till his death in 1475, as the guide of 
Mahmud Begada’s youth, and afterwards as one of the most revered 
of Musalmén religious teachers, held a high place in Ahmedabad. 
From the uorth the enclosure is entcrod through two handsome 
stone gate-ways. Within tho second gate on the left is an assembly 
hall built by Sultin Muzaffar III. (1561-1572), aud partly destroyed 
by the British m 1780 to furnish materials for the siege of the 
city. On the right arc some other buildings of which the date has 
not been traced. In tront of-theso buildings, to the right is a 
handsome reservoir, and to the loft of the reservoir in the centre of 
the enclosure, is Shah A'‘lam’s tomb. This, tho oldest of tho buildings, 
is said, soon aftor the saint’s death (1475), to have been raised by 
Taj Khan Nuariili a noblenian of Mahmud’s court. It is of very 
pleasing design and has much of the special character of the 
buildings of that time. Harly in the seventeenth century A’saf 
Khan, the brother of the famous Nur Jahin, ornamented the dome 
with gold and precious stones! The floor of the tomb is inlaid 
with black and white marble, the doors are of open cut brass work, 
aud the frame in which the doors are set, as well as what shews 
between the door frame and the two stone pillars to the right and 
left, is of pure white marble beautifully carved and pierced. The 
tomb itself is completoly cuclosed by an innor wall of pierced stone, 
The outer wall in tho north is of stone trellis work of the most 
varied design? West of the tomb is the mosque, built by 
Muhammad Salah Badakhshi, with minarcts at eithor end begun by 
Nizibat Khan and finished by Saif Khin.s The mosque though 
pleasing im outlino and with skilfully constructed domes‘ has, 
like Muhammad Ghaus’ (p. 269) mosque, much of the ordinary 
Muhammadan form found in other parts of India, and scarcely belongs 
to the specia] Ahmedabad style. To the south of the mosque, a tomb 
on aplan similar to that of the chief mausoleum, is the burying 
place of Shih A’lam’s family. Outside of the wall to the west is a 
large reservoir built by the wife of Téj Khan Nariali. 


1 A’saf Khan was in Ahmedabad with the Emperor Jahangir in 1618, Thevenot 


(1666) speaks of the very beautiful mother of pearl wood work and brass window- 


sereons cut in different patterns. Voyages, V, 28. The brass work lately renewed. 
shows that the Ahmedabad coppersmitha have lost none of their cunning. 

2 Captain Lyon, 14. In this mausoleum is buried Shaikh Kabir, renowned for his 
learning, who died in 1618 (1026 H.). Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, I, 547. 

3 The minarcts were much damaged by the 1819 earthquake. Since 1863 they have 
been repaired and ary now in good order. 

4 Asin Muhammad Ghaus’ mosque (p. 269) the skill with which the corners are cut 
off to receive the circular dumo deserves notice. 
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At Batva, more than three miles further along the Kaira road, is 
another group of buildings, two tombs and a mosque raised in 
memory of Shih A‘lam’s father and brother. Burhdn-nd-din Kutb- 
nl-A‘lam, the father of Sh&h A’lam, was the grandson of a famous 
saint buried at Uch on the Sutlej. Attracted to the court of Sultén 
Ahmad I. (1411-1448), he settled at Batva and died there in 1452. 
The nobles of the courts of Sultin Ahmad, Sultén Kutb-ud-din, 
and Sultén Mahmud Begada, first raised a small shrine, and 
afterwards a mosque, a toinb to one of his sons, a large many-sidod 

ond, and a vast mausoleum, ‘I'he mosque and son’s tomb are, as at 
Sarkhoj, in the flat Hindu stylo without archos or minarots, But 
in the large mausoloum, with a great gain in size, the arch takes the 
place of the beam, and the dome is raised high in air by a second 
tier of arches. The arch, tniformly used with one consistont dosign, 
has much beauty and propricty. The tomb is of the most claborate 
workmanship surmounted by a richly inlaid canopy. But the 
building is incomplete, it wants the outcr aisles and has no stono 
trellis work in its windows.! 


Near the village of Giramtha, about nine miles south of Ahmedabad, 
in a rich, well-wooded, and waving country, lies the monastery of 
Piréna, Surrounded by = strong wall, its fine mausoleums, rozés, 
known as Imaémshah’s, Nurshath’s, Surébhdéi’s, Bala Muhammad’s, 
and Bakar Ali’s, have none of them any claim to architectural 
beauty.2 Imémshah’s, the chief mausoloum, is at prosent in the 
hands of Nathu Shinji, a Lova Kanbi by caste, known by the title 
of kaka, or uncle. Belonging to the tombs are seventy-five housos, 
held by about fifty persons, servants and recluses, kikis, ‘Tho yearly 
income, of about £1000 (its, 10,000), is spont chictly in doles, 
saddavarts, of cooked or unccoked food to Hindu and Muhammadan 
beggars. 


Of tho origin of those buildings the story is, that in 1449 (1505 8S.) 
a Syed named Imémshah camo from Persia into Gnjarfit and settled 
ona hillock at the entrance of the Giramtha village. For threo 
years no rain had fallen, and the village land-owners, pdtidars, 
feeling him to boa holy personage, prayed himto bring rain. Hoe 
said rain would come, and when it came the poople chose him as their 
spiritual guide, guru. A shod was built for him to the west of the 
village where an arrow shot by him had fallon. Soon after this, 
Muhammad II. (1441-1451) king of Ahmedabad, camping near 


1 Mr. Fergusson seems to take for granted that the arcades wero rnined from some 
fault in the building. But Mr. J. F, Horner, who lately (1877) examined the 
mausoleum, is satistied that it was never finished, Mr. Horner’s view seems sup- 

orted by the want of stone trallis work in the upper windows, and by the fact that 
Eyed Mubdrak’s tomb at Mohmadabad, of the same atyle and age,and possibly by 
the same architect, is still perfectly strong. 

2 Mr, Forbes who visited the shrine in 1781 describes them as of white marble 
adorned with ostrich-egga, rows of false pearls, and wreaths of Howera, The walls 
pillara and domes of the mouldering edifices which contain them, wero inlaid with small 
looking-glasses, agatea, and carnclians, more gaudy than elegant. and very inferior to the 
shrines at Batve. Tho tracery of the windows was neat, and filled with atained glass 
from Europe in the manner of our own cathedrals, Or, Mem, WI 161. ~ 
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Giramtha, heard of Im&mshéh’s miraculous power, and by soveral 
tests! satisfying himself that tho holy man was no impostor, took him 
to Ahmedabad, and gave him his daughter in marriage, By her he 
had four sons the ancestors of the present Pirdina Syeds. 


Ashe grew old Imdmshéh began to build his tomb, spending 
on it, it is said, about £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000).2 When he finished 
building the tomb, Imémshéh had five chief followers: Hazarbeg, a 
Musalman ; Babherém, a Leva Kanbi cart-driver; Naga Kaka, a Koli; 
Shara Kaka, a Leva Kanbi; and Chichibai, Babherdm’s sister. Feeling 
his end drawing near, Imimshéh told Hazarbeg that he too would soon 
dio, that he would be buried near Imémshéh’s tomb, and that his grave 
would keop cool though baked by tho sun, and would be tho first to be 
strewed with flowers. Babherém and his sistor he sent to Petléd; Néga 
Kéka to Rowa Kantha, and to Shara Kaka he gavethe charge of the 
shrine. IJmaémshéh died soon aftor, and was buried in the mausoleum. 
In the month of Ramzén, the anniversary, uras, of his death is held, 
with a fair attendcd by a large number of Hindus. Fairs are also 
held on the second day of ovoryamonth, and in August, Shrdvan, on 
Gokal A’tham and Daro A’tham, aud in-September, on the Bhddarva 
Sud agidras, His disciples are chiefly Brihmans, Vinis, Leva and 
Kadva Kanbis, and Kiachhids, None of them are Musalmans.3 
The head or holder of the cushion, gad7, has to give up all worldly 
concerns ; to wear a yellow-coloured waist cloth and sheet, and a white 
coat and turban as signs of humility, and to lot the beard grow. On 
his doath, the ablest of tho Lova Kanbi disciples is choson successor, 
the present manager being the twenty-first in order. The followers 
of Imémshéh, known as; Tmd4mshahis, form a large body in the 
districts of Burhénpur, Surat, and Khandesh. They are also found 
in Cutch, Kathidwar, Baroda, Cambay, and Kaira. Many Ahmodabad 
villagos have large buildings.called shana, or, poshal, belonging to 
this sect, where tho dovotces, kikds, stay whon on tour, and where 
tho disciples mcot cvery day and say prayers to Imamshéh. In tho 
Jamflpur quarter of the city is a building of this sort, with a 
congregation of about 200 souls. 


Nurshéh’s, the second of tho five shrines, is worshipped almost 
entirely by Ahmedabad city Momnas. They have no ostablishment 
at Pirana execpt a devotco, who lives there with his family to light 
the lamp at the tomb. The followers are called Nurshéhis. 


Surébhéi’s, the third of tho shrines, is, as tho namo shows, not 
tomb but a cushion, gudi, that isa place reveronced as the seat of 
asaint. The followors, called Piinchids, from the five devotees who 


1 To tost Imamshdh, the king made him drink milk mixed with poison, but this did 
him no harm ; then he set covked cat’s tlesh before him, but at Imdmehd4h’s word of 
command the cat jumped up alive ; finally, tho king sent some meat in a covered dish, 
ane ho had sont sume rosos, the lookers-on were surprised when Imdmshéh, taking 
off the cover, handed round rosc leaves. 

2 One story of the building ia that Imdémshdéh’s practice was to seat himself on a 
cushion and pay the workmon with money taken from under it. The Koli labourers, 
thinking that treasure must be hid, came one night and dug, but found nothing, Noxt 
evening at pay-time the holy man gave those that had tried to steal, a double 
allowance, telling them it was for the extra work dono during the night, 

8 This and other details are from an account given by the Pirdna manager, 29th 
October 1871. 
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at first managed the institution, are cowherds, Rabéris, of the village 
of Bélishana under Patan, and Sirohi, Bombay, and Cutch goldsmiths 
and coppersmiths. Tho manager, Baji Surjibhdi, belongs to the 
Shekhda sect, « class of people of Hindu origin. 


Baba Muhammad’s, the fourth shrine, is vonorated by Musalmans 
of the Shekhda sect. The owner also is a Shekhda. The followers 
are called Suliis, from the seven original managing devotees. 


Bakar Ali’s, the fifth shrine, was built in 1832 (188858.), The 
followers, called A’thiis, from the eight devotees who managed the 
institution, are found in Ahmedabad, Mahi Kaéntha, Baroda, and 
Surat. Several KAthidwadr vegcetablo scllers, Kuchhidis, goldsmiths, 
and carpenters, belong t this sect. 


Of the origin of this shrino the following details are recorded: 
Akal Miya, tho founder, is said to have been a Sindhi, who, taking a 
Syed’s garb and claiming descent froin Imémshth, succeeded in 
obtaining a license, parvinah, from the Emperor at Delhi, anthorizing 
him as Imémshah’s descendant to,take charge of his tomb. On his 
arrival at Pirfna tho managers and Syeds were away, and he very 
casily gained possession’ of the tomb, and kept it for two years. 
Then the former devotees, hdkds, complained to the Mardtha 
Governor of Ahmedabad, who sent oth pluintiffs and defendants 
to Poona. The Syeds suceeeded in proving their claim, showing a 
largely signed petition in their favour, and Akal Miya had to bind 
himself in the sum of £2500 (Rs, 25,000) to keep the poace and give 
up the place to the Avtis and Syods. After this, Akal Miya’s 
descendants settled at Ahmedabad and Cambay. During the time 
of Akal Miya’s grandson they bought a plot of land in the viliago ; 
but, as the orders of the Peshwa forbade them and their family 
from living or raising any buildings at. Pirdna, no shrine was built 
till in 1832 after the doath of Bakar Ali, tho fourth in descent from 
Akal Miya. In time the rozu had soveral disciples, and a yearly 
income of £500 (Rs. 5000). In building it, and somo houses 
connected with it, a debt of £8000 (Its. $0,000) was incurred. The 
followers then took the placo and its belongings, paid off tho debt, 
and settling a yearly allowance of £50 (Rs. 500) on Husain Miya, an 
adopted son of Bakar Ali’s, placed a Kanbi kadwin charge. Besides 
the five chief shrines, there are smaller onos to Walamshéh under 
tho same manugement as Nurshah’s, to Syed Khan and to Sajji Miya, 
and one known as Dddi-ni-Gumti, or Dédi’s tomb. 


The arrangements for cooking and for lodging travellers are in 
the hands of religious miuistrants, muyivars, who nevor marry or 
follow any worldly calling. ‘These men are children of followers of 
the Piréna saints, among whom it is nsnal to bring up the eldest to 
their own calling and sct apart a younger son to Pirdna. 


The Pirdna worshippers belong to three classes: forcign Musalmans, 
local converts, and Hindus. The forcign Musalméns are Syeds, 
the descendants of Imémshéh, who are called saint’s sons, pirzidas, 
and in their religious observances do not differ from other Shia 
Musalméns. Of local converts there are three classes: Momnay, 
Shekhs or Shekhd4s, and Matia Kanbis. ‘Tho Momnds, Musalmaéns 
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of the Shia sect, belong to four divisions: Imémshéhi, Nurshahi, 
Mashdikhshéhi, and Mahmudshéhi. These classes are distinguished, 
from one another by the extent to which they have given up Hindu 
practices and follow the Musalmén law. Some wear the beard, 
others shave the chin, while the change in the religious customs 
of others is so slight that they still worship lamps. They all 
venerate the shrines at Pirdna, particularly that of Nursh&h, the 
affairs of which are entrusted to their management. In 1691, on 
account of the ill-treatment of their hcad Syed Shahji, the Momnds 
rose in revolt. Marching against Broach, they seized the fort, 
and slew the governor. But after afew days they were attacked 
and defeated with great slaughter. The Shekhs or Shekhdas, 
except that they bury their doad, differ little from Hindus, They 
are not circumcised, and do not eat with Musalmans ; they wear 
forehead marks, and many of them belong to the Svémi Nardéyan 
community. In their customs Matia Kanbis closely resemble 
Shekhdis. The Hindu worshippers are Bréhmans, Vénids, Leva and 
Kadva Kanbis, Kachhids, goldsmiths, carpenters, and cowherda, 
They observe Hindu holidays, obey edste rules, read their own religious 
books, and, except that their reverence for hnimshéh leads them, 
after burning their dead to bury the bones at Pirdna, they are like 
other Hindus? ‘The shrine managers, ki/is, who belong generally 
to the Leva Kanbi caste, so far differ from the other Hindu followers 
that they take vows of celibacy, wear yellow clothes, and bury their 
dead, 


The book of religions precepts, shisha patri, written by Imémshéh 
is supposed to be read by all. The common form of prayeris, by the 
people, a repetition of the word ‘ Shivoham,’ or ‘I am Shiv,’ and 
by the Kikés, ‘Imam Kevalal’, or ‘The Imam (that is Imémshéh) 
is The One God.’ hongh some worship him as a deity, most of his 
followers do not consider _Imémshéh more than a religious teacher or 
saint. All fast onthe second and fourth days of each of the twelve 
months, and during the whole of the month of amzin. 


Furthor west near the city, about half a mile outside of the 
Jamaélpur gate, aro two buildings, Biba Lului’s mosque and Mir 
Abu Turab’s tomb. 


The Biba Lului mosque, of the same age and style as the Shaéhipur 
mosque, was about 1560 built by Baba Lului, or Baba Muhammad, 
a pearl merchant. It is, on the whole, more pleasing than the 
Shahépur mosque ; for though the central dome wants dignity, the 
contrast between the styles of the wings and centre is less striking. 

This tomb was built late in the sixteenth century by Mir Abu 
Turdb, 2 nobleman of talent and power who had much to do with 
the settlement of Gujarat under the Mmperor Akbar (1573-1583). 
In 1579, appointed chief of the Mecca caravan, he brought back 2 
stone with the mark of the Prophet’s foot. Taken first to the Emperor 


1 Waison’s Gujarat History, 82. 

2 This practice of burying bones has given rise to the belief that the Gujarat 
followers of the Pirdna saint, cut off one of the little fingers of the dead body, anc 
bury it in the house raising a tomb over it. The people deny that this story has 
any truth. 
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at Fatehpur Sikhri, the relic was afterwards brought to Ahmedabad, 
and. perhaps near this tomb, had a building raised over it, and drew 
large numbers of pilgrims. In the disturbed times of the eighteenth 
century, as the snburbs were no longer safe, the stone was taken 
within the city walls Alou Turab’s tomb is simple and graceful, 
forty-one feet square with @ double colonnade of pillars, the inner 
colonnade formerly enclosed by stone trellis work. Local in style 
the tomb shows the art in its best form. The flat lintels 
have throughout given place to the arch, and as no rich minaret- 
bases clash with the plainness of the main building, the whole 
is uniform and pleasing. On each face three large and two small 
arches point to the presence of an octagonal dome, and, without 
confusing, relieve the sameness, 


On the road from Ahmedabad to Sarkhej, about 13 miles from the 
ity, is a massive brick mausoleum containing the tombs of A’zam 
Khén and Mozam Khan, two strangers from Khurfsén, bolteved to 
have been the architects of Sarkhej, The tomb was probably built 
about 1457, Like Darya Khan’s:tomb, it is a solid heavy building 
with no trace of the special Ahmedabad style. 


About 34 miles beyond A’zam Khan’s tomb is Sarkhej, a village 
to which Shaikh Ahmad Khattu Ganj Bakhsh of Anhilvada,? the 
friend and adviser of Sultin Ahmad L retired, and where in 1445 ho 
died. In his honoura tomb,’ begun in 1445 by Muhammad IL, 
was, in 1451, finished by his son Sultan Kutb-ud-din. Afterwards 
Sarkhej was one of Mahmud Begada’s (1459-1511) favourite resorts, 
He dug alarge luke, surrorinded it with cut stone steps, built on its 
south-west corner a splendid palace, and finally, opposite to the saint’s 
tomb, raised a mausoleum for-himself and his family, whero he, his 
soo Muzaffar IT, and his queen Raéjbai aro buried. 


Entering the covered eastern gateway on the north bank of the 
Sarkhej lake, the building to the right with a handsome stone 

avilion* in front of it, is the mausoleum of Shaikh Ahmad 
Khatta Ganj Bakhsh. This, the largest of its kind in Gujarat, has 
during its whole length its sides filled with stono trellis work, and 
inside, round the tomb, has a beautifully cut open metal screen. 
Across the courtyard on the left are two mausoleums with a 
connecting porch, the east mausoleum containing the tombs of Sultdn 


1 Abu Turdb, one of the Sal4mi Syeds of Shirdz in 1582 (987 H.) brought a ae 
stone from Mecca with a footprint of the Prophet. This stone is said to have been the 
same which Syed Jalil-i-Bukhiri brought to Delhi at the time of Sultén Firoz, 
Akbar looked on the whole asa pious fraud, and though the stone was received with 
reat respect, Abu Turdb was allowed to keep it in his house. When (1583) 
timdd was made Governor of Gujar4t, Aba Turdb followed him as Amin of the 
Subha and was buried at Ahmedabad in 1597 (1005 H). Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, 
J, 507, Compare the more enthusiastic Mirdt-i-Ahmadi account, Bird, 350-351. 
2 He is called the lamp of the Salsalah-i-Maghribiyah or Maghribi (western) sect, 
Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, I, 507. 
8 Over the door of the mausoleum are these words : 
‘© When the ocean of Anmad’s palm scatters pearls, 
Hope’s hem becomes the treasure of Parwiz. 
No wonder if in order to bend before his shrino, 
The whole surface of the earth raises its hand.” 
Arch. Surv. Rep, 1874-75, 10. . . 
4 This pavilion, with its sixteen pillars and pleasing roof of nine small domes, 
deserves notice. 
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Mahmud Begada (1459-1511), and of his son Sultén Muzaffar IT. 
(1511-1526), and the west, the tomb of Réjbéi Muzaffar’s queen. 
Beyond the Ganj Bakhsh mausoleum is a courtyard, covering 
more than an acre of ground, surrounded by cloisters, with, at 
the west end, a mosque only slightly smaller than the Jéma mosque, 
Tho want of minarets and the shallowness of its eaves rather mar 
the outside effect. But inside ‘it is the perfection of simple grace 
unrivalled in India excopt by the Moti mosque at Agra’ ‘Looking 
across the lake the ruined buildings at the south-west corner are 
Mahmud Begada’s palace and harim. The lake covering 174 acres? 
is a work of great beauty. Oblong in shape, it is surrounded by 
flights of stone steps, and has a most richly decorated supply sluice. 
With the lake the Sarkhej buildings form the most beautiful group 
jn Almedabad. Belonging to the best period of the style, they are 
throughout marked by purity and grace, and have the special 
interest of being almost purcly Hindu, with.only the faintest Musalmén 
feeling. Tho only arches are threo at the entrance gateway, and 
one great constructive arch in the palace. The rest is as completely 
Hindu as tho temples on Mount Abu. Besides the chief group of 
remains, the country round is studded with mosques and other old 
buildings. A little to the sonth of the lake is a small ugly white- 
washed tomb, the burial place of Biba A‘li Sher, a saint held in 
higher respect evon thau Ganj Bakhsh. Close by are the remains 
of Mirza Khan Khénan’s (1533-1590) Fateh Badi or victory garden, 
laid out in 1584 to mark his defeat of Muzaffar ITI. the last of the 
Ahmedabad kings. In the seventeenth century Sarkhej} was so 
famous for its indigo that in 1620 the Dutch established a factory 
in tho village. 


Section IIT —Population. 


Of the population of the city at tho time of its greatest prosperity, 
either in the fifteenth or seventeenth century, no information has 
been obtained.® In 1780, when taken by General Goddard, the 
population was estimated at upwards of 100,000. In 1811, after ten 
years of good management under the Gaikwar, the total is returned 


1 There was bucied at Sarkhej, Ghazdli of Mashhad, unrivalled in depth of learnin 
and sweetness of language, at hone in the noble thoughts of the Sufi. He di 
on the 27th Rajab 980 (A.D. 1575) and was buricd by Akbar in Sarkhej. Blooh- 
mann’s Ain-i-Akbari, I. 568. 

2 Manilelslo (1638) speaks of it as a great lake, full of water, shut in by a wall pierced 
on ajl sides by many windows. Voyagos, 84, 

3 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 87. 

4 Stavorinus, III, 109; Sarkhej was (1638) a great place of pilgrimage growing the 
best indigo in Gujarat, Mandelslo’s Voyages, 84; all the indigo aold in Ahmedabad 
comes (1666) from Sarkhej, Thevenot’s Voyages, V. 32, 

5 Forbes (Or, Mem, IIT. 150) states, on the authority of ‘Moghal writers,’ that about 
1615 Ahmedabad had a population of 3,000,000 souls, and Mr. Hope (Arch. of Ahmed- 
abad, 27) speaks of ‘ above 2,000,000 souls.” But it seems probable that Ahmedabad 
was never so rich or so populous as during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and none of the available accounts written by European travellers at that 
time point to any thing like so large a population. 

6 Grant Duff, 420 : Forbes’ Or. Mem, IIT. 150, next year (May 1781), gives 300,000 
ang population. But there scems no reason to suppose it had increased since 
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at 200,000, a number that the famine and pestilenco of 1812 and 1813 
are said to have reduced by one-half. In 1817, at the time of 
transfer, the population is returned at 80,000.2_ Since then it has 
slowly increased to 87,000 in 1824; 90,000 in 18323; 94,390 in 
1846 ; 97,048 in 1851, and 116,873 in 1872.4 As late as 1781 about 
two-thirds of the city population are supposed to have beon 
Musalméns.5 But sinco 1817 Hindus have been more numerous, 
the proportion increasing from about 76°31 per cent in 1824 to 
79°24 per cent in 1872. 


In 1872, of the total population of 116,873 souls lodged in 35,284 
houses, 92,619, or 97°24 per cent were Hindus; 238,491, or 20-09 
per cent, Musalméns; 446, or 0°38 per cent, Pairsis ; 40 Jews; 264, 
or 0°22 per cent, Christians ; and 13 ‘ Othors’ not included in any of 
these classes. 


The following is a summary of the available information regarding 
the strength, occupation, and condition, of the different sub-divisions 
of the Ahmedabad townspeople... Among Hindus, Bréhmans, 10,754, 
except Nagars who are chiefly in Government servicc, middling ; 
Shravaks, 11,768, traders, merchants, and moncy-lenders, prosperous; 
Viniés, 8952, chiefly traders, a few well-to-do, the rest poor ; Luvands, 
280, milksellers, turners, and shopkeepers, middling ; Brahma-Kshatris, 
226, Government servants and pleaders, woll-to-do; Kayasths, 105, 
and Parbhus, 45, chiefly clerks in Government offices, well off ; Kanbis, 
19,440, money-lenders, traders, weavers, and cultivators, as a class 
well-to-do; Kachhiis, 1808, vegetable sellers, middling ; Malis, 446, 
flower sellers, middling; “Khamirs, 361, weavers and traders, 
prosperous ; Bhavsirs, calizoprinters, and Chhipas, calenders, 2939, 
middling, a few are rich and many poor; Khatris, 2624, weavors, 
middling, a few aro rich and many poor; Séalvis, 455, weavers, a 
few are rich ; Ghanchis, oil-pressers, 2852, engaged in various callings, 
well-to-do ; Sonis, goldsmiths, 2830, prosperous ; Suthérs, carpenters, 
2018, prosperous; Kansirds, coppersmiths, 644, prosperous ; Luhérs, 
blacksmiths, 1876, prosperous ; Kadids, bricklayers, 1475, prosperous ; 
Saléts, masons, 26, middling; Darjis, tailors, 886, middling; Kumbhars, 
potters, 1608, middling ; Hajims, barbers, 1365, middling ; Dhobhis, 
washermen, 484, middling ; Bhistis, 64, water-bearers and hack-cart 
drivers, poor; Rajputs, 14038, servants and labourers, poor; Gandhraps, 
80, Bhats, 194, and Chérans, 11, songsters and bards, poor; Golas, 
643, ricepounders and rice sellers, middling ; Bhois, palanquin bearers, 


1 Ham, Desc. of Hin. 1. 698. 200,000 is probably an excessive estimate, Judging 
by the 1817 figures, at the end of the pestilonce the population was not more than 
60 or 70,000. ; 

9 Briggs’ Cities of (tujardshtra, 249, 3 Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshtra, 209. 

4 The total 101,675, recorded in the 1824 survey, was calculated on a total of 29,050 
inhabited houses with an average of 3} souls to each house, This has heen changed 
to 87,000 souls, as the census of 1846 and 185] showed that the average household 
did not contain more than three persons. In the next year (1825), Mr. Crawford, in 
connection with a proposed house tax, gives the number of houses at 25,820 instead 
of 29,199. The survey figures are the most trustworthy, as from the nature of 
Mr. Crawford’s inquiry the return was probably incomplote. ‘The 1846 census gives 
32,221 and the 1851 census, 33,329 houses. Briggs (Cities of Eieiseashcre, 249) gives 
100,000 persons for 1847, and Thornton 130,000 for 1857, but these are estimates. 

5 Forbes’ Or. Mom. LIT. 150, 
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462, poor; Khalasis, tilo-turners, 168, poor ; Purabiis and Mardthis, 
1110, Marvadis, 504, Sadhars, 111, Bévchés, 340, and Pomlds, 20, 
labouring classes, poor ; Bhidbhujas, grain parchers, 72, poor; Kalals, 
tavern-keepers, 48, well-to-do; Bharvdds and Rabdris, shepherds 
and herdsmen, 61, poor ; Lodhas, grass-sellers, 257, middling; Vaghris, 
1365, fowlers, hunters and beggars, as a class poor, a few families 
are well-to-do; Révalids, 495, cotton-tape makers and beggars, as 
a-class poor; Mochis, shoemakersa, 1181, middling, a few rich; 
Chémadiés, tanners, 433, poor ; Dabgars, drum makers, 71, middling ; 
Kolis, 2070, and Bhils, 118, poor; Dheds and Bhangids, depressed 
classes, 4160, poor ; roligious beggars, 956, of whom Shravak Sédhus 
(Margis, 191, Taps, 37) number 228, Dhundia Sédhus, 15, Svémi 
Néréyan Sddhus, 315, Gosiis and Vairdgis, 261, Kabirpanthis, 52, 
Rémanandis, 36, Brahmachiris and Sanydsis, 49; other beggars, 179 ; 
miscellaneous Hindus not included in any of the above classes, 181, 


With the exception of 1594 Bohorés and 281 Memans, who are 
traders and in good condition, the Musalmdns, Government 
messengers, constables, petty shopkeepers, weavers, and labourers 
are poor, Parsis numbered 446; Government servants, traders, shop- 
keepers, and artisans, they are well-to-do. Jews, 40, clerks and 
hospital assistants, some well-to-do, the rest middling. There were 
besides, 264 Christians and 13 ‘Others’ not included under any of 
the above classes. 


In 1872, the city population of 116,873 souls was lodged in 
35,284 houses, 31,405 of them of the better, and 3879 of. the poorer 
sort. The average household was 3°35 persons in the better houses 
and 3:01 in the poorer. The dwellings are unequally distributed over 
the whole city. ‘The western divisions, with many open spaces, have 
ouly about 50 persons to the acre compared with about 125 in tho 
eastern.! The houses (p. 328) are chiefly upper storied of brick and 
mortar with tiled roofs, Compared with Surat, timber is dear and 
scarce, and thore is much less rich wood carving. In many parts of 
the town a dead wall faces the stréet, the windows being on the 
inner side looking on an enclosed courtyard. One peculiarity of 
Ahmedabad is its great number (356)? of house groups, pols, 
literally gates. These seem to date from the time of divided rule 
(1738-1753)when Musalman and Hindufights were specially common, 
Afterwards (1780-1882), when, in their decay, the town walls ceased 
to shelter from robbers, the pol gate and watch must have beens 
very necessary protection. 


Each pol, or house group, has only one or at most two ontrances, 
protected by a gateway closed at night as a safeguard against thieves, 
Inside is one main street, with crooked lanos branching on either side. 
Most vary in size from five or ten to fifty or sixty houses. One of them, 
the Maéndvi pol in the Jamalpur division, is much larger than the rest 


1 The details are ShahApur, 46-96; Jamalpur, 68°24; Darydpur, 114°77; Khddiya, 
141-38. Sanitary Comr. to Gov. A-680, July 16, 1875. 

2 Of 356 pols, 275 are main and 81 under; Shéhapur has 40, all of them main pola; 
Darydépur has 132, 77 of them main and 55 under; Khddiya has 115, 108 of them main 
and 7 under ; and Jamélpur has 69, 50 of them main and 19 under. Mr, Fernandez. 
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end includes several smaller pols, with an area of about fifty acres and 
@ population of 10,000 souls, Pols are almost entirely inhabited by 
Hin us, In some cages by a settlement of families belonging to one 
‘easte, and in others by families of several of the higher castes, 
Bréhmans, Viniss, Suthdrs, and Kanbis. Most of the pols have been 
established and provided with a gateway, at the expense of some 
leading man whose name the pol in many cases bears, and whose 
family tholds a position of respect as the heads of the pol. Hach pol has 
generally its own watchman and its own sanitary arrangements, Tho 
Ahmedabad talent for combining is shown in the management of the 
pol affairs. The house property in the pol is to some extent held in 
common. Formerly no man could sell or mortgago a house to an 
outsider without first offering it to the people of the pol, Though this 
rule is not now kept, inmates of a pol are careful to scll to men of 
their own class and never t people of low caste. When a house is 
mortgaged or sold, the people of the pol have aright to claim from 
one-half to two per cent of the moucy received, Again, on wedding 
and other great family occasions, cach householder is expected to feast 
the whole pol, and in some cases all the men of tho pol, though not 
of the same caste, are expected to attend any funeral that may tako 

lace. Ifthe pol rules are slighted, the offender is fined, and, in 
former times, till he paid, he was not allowed to light a lamp in his 
honse or to give a feast. The money gathered from gitts, fines, 
and the percentage on house property sales, forms a common fund 
managed by the leaders, seths, of the pol. This is spent on 
repairs to the pol gate, the pol privies, or the pol well. The polia or 
gate-keeper is not paid out of the fund. Ho earns his hving by 
begging from the people of the poland works as a labourer for them. 


Compared with south (rujardt the Ahmedabad style of living is, 
among Hindus frugal and thrifty,and among Musalmdns careless 
and costly, Among Hindus, the lower classes, especially the crafts- 
men, are much soberer than those of Surat, and the upper classes, 
at least equally frugal in every day life, give public feasts on a much 
smaller and Jess costly scale. Of late yearsa fondness for good 
living, pleasure, and show has increased, and, among the Ahmedabad 
Shnavake, their inborn love of gambling shows itself in the large 
sums they win and lose at the Vastrél bullock races. But, so 
far, compared with Surat Vanids the love of pleasure and show is 
unusual, On the other haud, except tho Bohorés and Memans, thrifty 
and well-to-do classes, the Ahmedabad Musalméns affect a showiness 
in their dress, and on holidays and fair days, and at marriages, births, 
and deaths spend suis that sink them in debt. 


Within the city there are sixty-four Hindu casto lodges, vadis and 
dharmshilds, fourteen in the Shéhdpur, thirteen in the Darydépur, 
twenty-three in the Khédiya, and fourteen in the Jamalpur division, 
Of these, forty-eight are ablo to hold not more than 500 persons ; 
eight, between 500 aud 1000; two, between 1000 and 1500; three, 
2000 each; one, 3000; and two, 10,000 each. 


In Mirzépur, the Bikar Ali’s lodge, able to hold 10,000 persons, 
is used by all classes of people who belong to his sect. The lodge 
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contains Bakar Ali’s cushion, gidt, before which the devotees and 
followers assemble and pray; and every Monday twenty pounds of 
grain are distributed among the poor, The followers give yearly one- 
tenth of their income, and the fund at present amounts to £40 (Rs. 400). 
The repair and other charges are met from these contributions. 
In Kénikhéd is the Bechardds rest-house built about 1872, and 
able to hold about 300 inmates. Hindu pilgrims and travellors 
are, as arule, allowed to put up here for a day, and are offered a 
day’s food. The expenses are borne by Réo Bahdédur Bechardés 
Ambdidds,C.S8.I. In front of Bukhara’s pol, and able to hold 500 
persons, Baérot Kuvar Bajibhai’s lodge was built about 1849. It 
contains a Mahidev’s temple and is used for Hindu caste dinners, 
The repair and other charges are borne by the owner. Built by the 
ancestors of Lallubhéi Mangaldas, the Jhdloda Vanids’ lodge is able 
to hold 600 persons and contains a temple of Hemja Mata. It is 
used by Jhaloda Vanids for caste dmners, Tho repair and other 
charges are borne by the caste committee. Near the Shéhdpur 
spinning and weaving mill, and_out.of the mill funds, a lodge able 
to hold 40 inmates, was built.about 1869, and set apart for the use 
of the maimed, disabled, and homeless; who are attended to, and 
given food and clothes. ‘The expenses are borne by Mr. Ranchhodlal, 
the owner of the mill. Near Rangila pol, about 1859, the Tunids’, or 
gold thread drawers’ guild, ata cost of £800 (Rs. 8000), built, for 
caste dinners, a lodge able to hold 2000 persons. The alms-honse, 
saddvart, formerly attached to the lodge, has, within the last six 
months, been closod from want of funds. The charges were borne 
by the trade guild from entrance fees and other sources of income. 

ear Navadvds, about 1889, at a cost of £600 (Rs. 6000), the 
Rentidvélis’, or silk spinners’ guild, built a lodgo able to hold 200 
persons. It contains a Mahddev’s and a Rém’s temple, and is used 
for caste dinners. If adevotce, sdédhu, puts up at the place, he is fed. 
The charges are met by the trade guild from entrance fees and other 
fines. In Bukhara’s pol, built abont 1729, the Biva Sarasvatigar’s 
lodge is able to hold 200 persons and contains a temple of Bechréji, 
where, all day and night, a butter lamp is burned. Rice-pounders, 
potters, and Kanbis share the expenses of this lodge. Near Juni 
A'mbli, about 1849, thepotters, Kumbhars, at a cost of £200(Rs, 2000) 
built a lodge able to hold 1400 persons. It contains a temple of 
Ranchhodji and is used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges 
are borne by the council of the potters’ caste. In Ghi-Kdnta isa lodge 
containing the cushion, gédi, of Miya Saheb and styled Miya Séheb’s 
lodge. Itis able to hold 100 persons and is used by Kanbis who bear 
the cost of the repair and other charges. Near Ghi-Kanta, about 
1839, Seth Maganbhai Karamchand built a lodge ata cost of £800 
(Rs, 8000). It 1s able to hold 10,000 persons, and is used for caste 
dinners by Jains or Shravaks. The repair and other charges are 
borne by the Seth himself. Near Maganbhai’s lodge, about 1829, the 
sweetmeat-makers, Kandois, at a cost of £500 (Rs. 5000) built a lodge 
able to hold 250 persons. Itisused for caste dinners. ‘(he repair 
and othor charges are met partly from the rent of rooms attached, and 
partly fromthefundsof the Kandois’ union. Near Maganbhii’s lodge, 
about 1829, the rice-pounders, Golds, at a cost of about £400 (Rs. 4000) 
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built a lodge able to hold 700 persons, It contains a Mahddev’s 
temple and is used for caste dinners. The rent of the rooms attached 
meets in part the expenses which are borne by the caste. At the 
Pénkor néka, about 1867, the oil-pressers, Ghanchis, at a cost of 
£300 (Rs. 3000) built a lodge able to hold 800 persons. It is used 
for caste dinners, repair and other charges being met by the caste. 


At the Pankor naka, about 1779, Brahmachdéri Ramanand, at a 
coat of £100 (Rs. 1000) built a lodge. It is a spacious enclosure 
able to hold 1000 persons, and has rooms round it which, yielding a 
yearly rent of £30 (Rs, 300), meet the repair and other charges. In 
the Tanksél pol, about 1857, the Umabhdéi lodge was built at 
a cost of £2000 (Rs. 20,000). Able to hold 2000 persons, the lodge? 
contains a Jain temple and is used for caste dinners. The repair and 
other charges are borne by the Seth himself. At Ghi-Kénta, about 
1804, the Sé&mal Bechar lodge was built at a cost of £1000 
(Rs. 10,000). Able to hold 500 persons, the lodge contains a 
Mahédev’s temple and is used for.caste dinners. ‘The temple has a 
yearly Government cash allowance of £5 (Rs. 50) which meets the 
repair and other charges, In Dabgarvada, about 1854, the oilmen, 
Ghénchis, built a lodge able to hold 500 persons. It is used for 
caste dinners, the repair and other charges being borne by the caste. 
Near Katkidvéd, about 1819, the Khatris, at a cost of £1000 
(Rs. 10,000) built a lodge able to hold 200 persons. It contains a 
temple of Hinglaj Mata and is used for caste dinners. The caste 
council bears the repair and. other charges. At the Pinjéra naka, 
about 1819, the Kanbis of the Bhada Bhavat pol built the 
Ranchhodji lodge, able to hold 500 persons, It is used for caste 
dinners, the repair and other charges being met from the rent. In 
Lunsévada, about 1859, at a cost of £400 (Rs. 4000), the Kadiés 
built a lodge able to hold 500 persons. It is used for caste dinners; 
repairs and other charges are met from caste funds. In Héja patel’s 
pol the Visa Shrimdli Shrévak Vaniés, at a cost of £400 (Rs. 4000), 
built a lodge able to hold 1000 persons. It is used for caste dinners, 
the repair and other charges being met from caste funds. In Dhana 
Suthér’s pol, about 1849, Seth Abhechand Péndchand at a cost of 
£500 (Rs. 5000), built a lodge able to hold 500 persons. It is used 
for caste dinners, In Burhén Miya’s pol, the Ravat caste, at a cost 
of £200 (Ra. 2000), built the Denkuva lodge able to hold 300 persons. 
It is used for caste dinners; the repair and other charges are met 
from the rent. Near the Becharddés dispensary an old woman 
Ambébii, about 1829, at a cost of £300 (Rs, 3000) built a lodga 
able to hold 100 persons. It contains a temple of Ranchhodji and 
is used for caste dinuers. The repair and other charges are met from 
the rent, Near Chandan Talévdi one Baépuji Maharaj, at a cost of 
£800 (Rs. 3000) built the Masruvdlds’ lodge. At present (1879) it 
belongs to the Masruvdlds, the weavers of Ahmedabad cotton and 
silk cloth, masru. Able to hold 400 persons the lodge is used for 


1 It is where the old mint used to stand, On one side there is the Harkuvarbii’s 
girls’ school. 
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caste dinners. Before 1876 only parched gram was given in charity. 
Since then an alms-house, saddvart, has beon established offering 
every beggar who will cook and eat it within the enclosure, one day’s 
food. The guild funds of this class at present (1879) amount to 
£1500 (Rs. 15,000). Formerly the yearly revenue amounted to £500 
(Rs. 5000), but owing to declining trado it has fallen to £200 
(Rs. 2000). In the Kélupurchakle is the Gajidnivélis’ or silk weavers’ 
lodge able to hold 200 persons. Parched gram costing £50 (Rs. 500) 
a year is distributed here daily. The expenses aro met from a fee 
of 14d. (1 anna) on each piece, pat or téka of silk, which in ordinary 
seasons yields £100 (Rs. 1000) a year ; some years ago it amounted 
to £200 (Rs. 2000). 


In Galiériévéd is a lodge built by the guild of the Ghé&nchis 
or oil-pressers. Ablo to hold 450 persons, the lodge contains a 
temple of Bechraji Mata, and is used for caste dinners. The repair 
and other charges are met out of the caste funds. Near the Haveli 
pol is a lodge built by the Vadnagara Nagar Brihmans ata cost of 
£500 (Rs. 5000). Able to hold: 500 persons, the lodge contains 
a temple of Matéji and is‘used for caste dinners. The repair and 
other charges are met out-of the caste funds. Near the Panchkuva 
gate is a lodge built by the guild of the Ttégids, or silk 
dealers, It is able to hold 2000 persons and has an alms- 
house, saddvart, attached to it. Every beggar is given a day’s 
uncooked food with molasses, gol. But the same men do not 
got fed day after day. Besides this, 200 pounds of rice and pulse, 

hichadi, are daily cooked and distributed to the poor. Every 
beginner in this trade has to pay £50 (Rs. 500), and the guild 
fund at present (1879) amounts to about £4000 (Rs. 40,000). Near 
the Panchkuva gate, about 1849, the Kansdrds or copper-smiths 
built a lodge able to hold 500-persons.) It is used for caste dinners, 
the repair and other charges being met from the caste funds. Near 
the Panchkuva gate is a lodge built by the caste committee of the 
Khamérs, a class of weavers. It is able to hold 350 persons, has 
a temple of Bechraji Mata, and is used for caste dinners. The repair 
and other charges are borne by caste funds. Near the Panchkuva 
gate is a lodge built by the guild of the Kadia, or bricklayer, 
caste. It is able to hold 1200 persons, has a Mahddev’s temple, 
and is used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne 
by caste funds. In Dolatkhéna is a lodge built by Suthdrs, or 
carpenters, Itis able to hold 800 persons, has a Mahddev’s temple, 
and is used for castedinners. The repair and other charges are borne 
by the caste funds, Near the Panchkuva gate is a lodge built 
by Seth Mayabhai who bears the repair and other charges. It is able 
to hold 500 persons and is used for caste dinners. In Golvéd is a 
lodge built by Seth Harivallabh Mulchand who bears the repair 
and other charges. It is able to hold 150 persons and is used for 
caste dinners. In Lakha Patel’s pol is a lodge built by the caste 
of Desaval Vaniés. It is able to hold 300 persons and is used for 
caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne by the caste 
funds. Near the Panchkuva is a lodge built by the Khatri people. 
Jt is able to hold 100 porsons, has a Mahddev’s temple, and is used 
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for caste dinnors. The repair and other charges are borne by the caste 
funds, In Raypur is a lodge built by the ancestors of one Bajurav. 
Jt is able to hold 150 persons, has a Mahddev’s temple and is 
occasionally used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges 
are borne by the owner. In Réypur is a lodge styled Dolatréy 
Mugutray’s lodge. It is able to hold 100 persons, has a Mahdédev’s 
temple and is used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges 
are borne by the owner. In Raypur is a lodge built by a late Baroda 
minister Venirém and given over to his castemen the Audich 
Bréhmans. Itis able to hold150 persons. ‘he repair and other charges 
aro borne by the founder’s family. In Sarkhivéd is a lodge built by 
Rangre or silk dyers of the Leva Kanbi class. It is able to hold 100 

ersons and is used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are 

orne by the funds of the Rangrej union. At the Panchkuva gate is 
e lodge built by a timber dealer and carpenter, Gangérim, It is 
able to hold 100 persons, has a Mahddev’s templo, and is used for 
caste dinners. The repair and other chargos are borne by the owner. 
In the old Khaédiya ward is a lodgo built by one Harir4ém, It is 
‘able to hold 100 persons, has a Mahidev’s temple, and is used for 
easte dinners. The repairand other charges are borne by the owner. 
Opposite to Amntlal’s pul is a lodge built by a Visnagara Nagar 
Bréhman, Amritlil. It:s able to hold 150 persons, has a temple of 
Mahédev, and is used for caste dinners. In Dolatkhana is a lodge 
built by the Darji or tailor caste. It is able to hold 150 persons 
and is used for caste dinnors.. The repair and other chargesare borne 
by the caste funds. Near the Vad pol police station is a lodge built 
by ono Munibava. It is able to hold 150 persons, and is used for 
caste dinners. The repair and other chargos are borne by the owner. 
In the Sérangpur chakls is-a Tarvadi’s lodge able to hold 200 
persons. It is used for caste dinners. It has a temple of Mahddev 
visited by many people. The repairand other charges are borne by 
the owner. Near Ghasirém’s pol is alodge belonging to Khadéyta 
Vaniés. It is able to hold 200 persons, and is used for caste dinners, 
The repair and other charges are borne by the castefunds. Near the 
Khidiya police station is a lodge belonging to the Saéthodra Nagar 
Bréhman caste, It is able to hold 400 persons, and is used for 
caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne by the caste 
people. 


At the Pankor ndka is a lodge styled Amu Miyé’s lodge. It was 
built by an ancestor of a certain Jamaédér Amu Miya Jému 
Miya during tho Maratha rule in Ahmedabad. It is able to hold 
500 persons and is used by Musalmans. Men from any of the Gujarat 
states also put up here. Tho repair and other charges are met from 
the rent of the outside rooms, Jn Kagdi lane is a lodge built about 
1864, at a cost of £500 (Rs. 5000) by the Visa Shriméli Shrdvaks 
for the use of their own caste. IJtis able to hold 3000 persons and is 
used for caste meetings as well as caste dinners. The repair and other 
charges are met from the rent of the outside rooms. At Khamésa’s 
chakla is a lodge built, about 1864, at a cost of £1500 (Rs. 15,000) 
and styled the Dasa-Nagar-Meshri Vanids’ lodge. The lodge is able 
to hold 1000 persons and is used for caste dinners by all Hindu castes. 
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The repairand other charges are met from therentof the outsiderooms, 
At Khémésa’s chakla is another lodge builtin 1849, Able to hold 400 
persons, the lodge contains a Hanuman’s temple and is used for Dhed 
caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne by the Dhed 
caste funds. Along the Téjpur wall is a lodge built about 1779 and 
styled Léla Vajerém’s lodge. It is able to hold 200 persons and is 
used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne b 
a Bava of Chhabila Hanuman. Along the same wall is a Luhars’, 
or blacksmiths’, lodge built about 1854. It is able to hold 200 
persons, has a Mahddev’s temple, and is used for caste dinners, 
The repair and other charges are borneby the caste funds. Outside 
the Tajpur Chéligara pol is a lodge built about 1819, Able to hold 
500 persons, the lodge belongs to the Chéligara pol union, has a 
Hanumin’s temple, and is used for castedinners, The repair and other 
charges are borne by the pol funds. In Sdlvis’ pol is a lodge built 
about 1779 and able to hold 100 persons. It has a Mahéddev’s 
temple and is used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are 
borne by tho pol funds. Near-the-Géikwar’s haveli, or palace, is 
lodge built about 1729 and styled Himatlé)] Malukchand’s lodge. 
Able to hold 200 persons, the lodge contains a Mahdédev’s temple 
and is used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne 
by the owner, Near the Ganesh gate is a very old lodge styled 
Dudhédhari’s lodge. It isable to hold 400 persons, has a Mahédev’s 
temple, and is used for castedinners. Many Goséis put up and 
live in the lodge, The Goséis bear the repair and other chargey, 
In the Mochi lane is a lodge built about, 1839 and able to hold 300 

ersons. It is used for dinners of the Mochi or shoemaker caste. 

he repair and other charges.are borne by the caste funds. Behind 
Sélvis’ pol is Svimi Motipuri’s lodge built about 1809. Able to 
hold 400 persons, this lodge contains » Mahddev’s temple and is 
used for caste dinners. ‘lhe repair and other charges are borne by a 
Goséi, In Danépith is a lodge built about 1839 by the Phadids’, or 
grain dealers’ guild, who bear the repair and other charges. It is 
able to hold 250 persons and is used for caste dinners. In the Méndvi 
pol is a lodge built about 1779 and styled Joita Dhola’s lodge. 
Able to hold 300 persons the lodge has a Mahddev’s temple and is 
used for caste dinners. The repair and other charges are borne by 
the owner. 


Most of the chief places of worship have received separate notice. 
But as Ahmedabad is the head-quarters of the Gujarét Jain or 
Shrévak sect, some further details of their places of worship are 
given here, Besides an altar with images in the underground cellar, 
bhoyra, of every dwelling, the Jains have upwards of 120 temples. 
Of these, eighteen, besides Hatising’s already described, from their 
size or other reasons, call for spocial notice. Of the eighteen, 
twelve are in the Daryépur, four in the Khédiya, and two in the 
Jaméalpur division, 


Of the Daryépur temples, Shambhavnath’s in the Jawherivdda pol 
of the same name, is one of the oldest and largest. Its date is not 
known, but it is said to have been built by the Jain community at a 
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cost of £10,000 (Ra. 1,00,000). Outside, the building is plain with no 
marked architectural features. Inside, there are three divisions, the 
mandap or porch, the assembly hall, sabha mandap, and the shrine, 
hijmandir, the floor of all laid with rich marble. From the sabha 
mandap a flight of steps leads to an underground temple of the same 
size as that above ground, and like it, divided into three parts, mandap, 
sabha mandap, and nijmandir, Tho ceiling is supported by pillars, 
and the floor is richly inlaid with marble. ‘The objects of worship are 
three richly finished marble figures about twice the size of life. 
Jagvallabh Pirasnéth’s in Nisa pol in Jawherivdda is an old temple 
built at a coat of £7500 (Rs. 75,000) by a company of Jain pilgrims, 
Ti has two underground cellars, bhoyra. One of them contains a 
statue of Jagvallabh Parasndth with two small statues, one on each 
side, Opposite to this is another room with a statue of A’desar 
Mahéréj and smaller statues, one on each side. The old temple of 
A’desar Bhagvan in Jawherivida was rebuilt about 1859 by Seth 
Lallubhéi Panichand at a cost of about £5000 (Rs. 50,000); it has 
alarge underground cellar with three large statues. The interior 
is very richly finished with marble floors. The Chomakji temple 
in Chomakji pol in Jawherivéda was m 1866 (1922 8.) built by 
Seth Maganbhéi Hakamchand at a cost of about £4500 (Rs. 
45,000). The old temple of Chintéman, with an underground cellar, in 
Jawherivada was built by the committee, punch, at a cost of about 
£2500 (Rs, 25,000). Another old temple of Chintéman Pérasnéth 
in Jawherivdda wus, about 1859, rebuilt by Seth Surajmal Vakhatsha 
at a cost of about £4000 (Rs. 40,000). The old temple of Ajitnéth 
in Jawherivada was rebuilt by Seth Vakhatchand Khushdlchand at a 
cost of about £4000 (Rs. 40,000). The old temple of Mahavir Svémi 
in Jawherivéda was burnt down. Another was, at a cost of about 
£4000 (Rs. 40,000), in 1849 (1905 '8.), raised on the spot by Rao 
Bahédur Premébhai HemiAbhai.) In Dosivida polis the Ashtapadji 
temple built in 1856 (1912 8S.) by Seth Maganbhéi Karamchand at a 
cost of £6500 (Rs. 65,000). Partly Jain partly Musalmén in style, 
the inside is paved with different coloured marbles, and in the shrine 
are fifty-three marble seats, fifty-two of them white with four figures 
each and the 53rd black with sixteen images. The temple of 
Mandir Svémi in Dosivdda pol was built by the Jain community of 
Osvél Vanids ata cost of £4000 (Rs. 40,000). The temple of 
Dharmnéth in the Tanksdél pol was, in 1859 (1915 8.), built by Sethani 
Harkuvarbdi at « cost of about £2000 (Rs. 20,000), The old temple 
of A'desar Bhagviin in Dhana Suthdr pol was built at a cost of about 
£3000 (Rs, 30,000) by Sada Somji. The cost of repairs is borne by 
the committee, punch. 


Mahévir Svémi’s was an old temple in the Phatdsa pol. It was 
rebuilt by Seth Umabhéi Rupchand in 1866 (19228.) at a cost of 
£5000 (Rs. 50,000). Except a row of Jain pillars in front and in the 
inner pore sabha mandap, the temple is of no architectural interest, 
The old Hansnathji’s temple in Phatdisa pol was in 1862 (1918 8.) 
rebuilt by Sethéni Harkuvarbéi ata cost of £5000 (Rs. 50,000). 
The Jain community bears the cost of repairs. This temple is 
handsomely built with a dome, stone pillars, and marble floor. The 
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old temple of Nomindth in Chang pol was built by the Jain 
community at a cost of about £3000 (Rs. 30,000). The old temple 
of Shambhavnath in Kélupur was built by the panch at a cost of 
about £7000 (Rs. 70,000). It has an underground cellar and a 
statue of Shambhavnath and another of Chintémannath. 


The old temple of Godi Péirasndth in Tokarsha’s pol was built by 
the panch at a cost of about £5000 (Rs. 50,000). The Samar Shikhar 
temple! in the Mandvi pol was built by Rupvijay Mahdrdj at a cost of 
about £5000 (Rs. 50,000) raised by subscription. 


Though, in and round the Ahmedabad city, there is no place 
esteomed holy enough to draw worshippers from any great distance, 
in addition to the Hindu pilgrimage of walking round the city 
every third year, twenty-four fairs are held, fifteen of them Hinda 
and ninc Musalmin. All the Hindu and three of the Musalmaén 
fairs last for one day, and of the rest none are held for more than five 
days. Except at the Shih A‘lam fair, where there is a very little 
trafficking, ab none of theso fairs docs the trading go beyond the 
selling of flowors, fruit, sweetmeats, and toys. 


Next in merit to tho world pilgrimage, prithvi pradakshana, 
comes the city pilgrimage, nagar pradakshana, Once in every three 
Hindu years, during the inter¢alary month, Adhik or Purushottam 
mds, Hindu women, on some holy days, walk barefoot round the 
city, bathing and worshipping at seventcon ? places, most of them 
on the left bank of the Sibarmati. In making this round, a woman 
starts early in the morning for Dada Harir’s well, and going by 
the north, west, south, and east, comes home through the same gate 
she left by. On coming imto the city she visits some temples 
before going home. To do all this) takes a full day, from ten to twelve 
hours. Any one doing the pilgrimago passes the day as a fast, 
does not sleep during the night, and next day does not break her 
fast till she has feasted some Bréhmans.’ 


1 Of this temple the survey record of 1824 contains the following notice: Built 
about a century and a half ago, at a cost of £13,600 (Rs. 1,386,000) the temple is neat, 

retty, and handsomely paved with marble. It gots its name, the Samar Shikhar, 
San a most elaborate carving of the fabled hill of Samara, sacred both among Jain 
and BrAéhmanic Hindus; see Fergusson’s Hist. of Arch. IIT. 231. 

2 Though they bathe at moro places, the whole ceremony is known as the twelve 
baths, bir dre ndhdvu. 

8 The order of visiting and the rites to be performed at the different places of 
worship, are as follows: Duds Harir’s well, bathe, and worship Nilkanth Mahddev 
and A’chdrji; Camp, bathe and worship Hanuman ; Khadgadhdreshvar, between the 
camp and Shahi Bag, bathe and worship the Khadgadhdreshvar Mahddev: Shdhi 
Bdg, bathe and worship Bhimndith Mahddev; Nedranghdt or Phdlo dro, bathe and 
pray to the sun ; Dudheshvar, bathe and worship Dadhichi Rishi Mahddev ; Chandra. 
bhiga, bathe and pray to the Almighty ; Shdhdpur, bathe and pray to the Almighty ; 
Khénpur, bathe and pray to the Almighty; Bdrddari, bathe and pray to the 
Almighty ; Ram gute or Mahddcevno dro, bathe and worship Mahadev ; Dudhdidhdri 
Mahddev, bathe and worship Mahddev ; Rdykhad, bathe and pray to the Almighty ; 
Khén Jakdn, bathe and worship Mabadev ; Jamd/pur, bathe and worship Mahddev ; 
Sapta Rishi, bathe and worship Mahadev ; Skdkduddi, bathe and worship Mahadev, 
Here the pilgrim gives alms, 
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At Dudheshvar Kajipur, about a mile and a half north-west of the 
Delhi gate, on Asad vad S0th (July) is held the Divdsa fair attended 
by about 15,000 Hindus who bathe, worship Mahédev, and give alms. 


At the Shahi Bag, or Pédsh#hi Badi,on Shrévan vad 7th (August) a 
Hindu fair is held, attended by about 12,000 people, The story of the 
origin of the fair is that, in the time of Vikram, a childless Vania of 
Ujain, asking a Bréhman what he should do to get an heir, was told 
that, if he dug a largo lake, the goddess Shitla would be pleased and 
granthia wish. The Vania built «lake, but it remained dry. Asking 
another Bréhman, he was advised to win the goddess’s favour by 
offering her a human sacrifice. Securing his victim the Vania 
went to king Vikram and entreated him to offer tho sacrifice. The 
king agreed, and on Shrévan vad 6th stood with the victim in 
the middle of the lake, and on the seventh slew him. As soon ag the 
victim’s blood fell on the ground, the lake filled with water, and the 
bodies of both king and victim disappeared. But before the day was 
over, the goddess came and carried them away inacar. Then the 
people, that had come to sec the sacrifice, bathed in the lake, and 
going home, ate food cooked the day before. Like them the 
worshippers on this day, bathe with cold \water and eat no freshly 


cooked food. 


At the Shahi Bag, or Padshithi Badi, on Shrivan vad 8th (August), 
in honour of Krishna’s birthday, a Hindu fair is held, attended by 
about 10,000 people.! 


At the Shahi Bag, on Blyidarva sud Sih (September), a Hindu fair 
is held attended by ahout 15,000 people. The story of this fair 
is that once a woman went with her daugliter-in-law to cut grass 
ina field. The daughter-in-law said she would not cut bent, daro, 
grass and gathered a bundle of; other;kinds. On their way home 
they heard that their house was on fire. The daughter-in-law had 
left her child in the cradle,and rushing into the fire found it unharmed. 
So it came that on this day a fair is held and no bent grass is cut, 


The month of Shrivan (Angust) and especially its Mondays are 
sacred to Shiv. On the last day, amds, about 15,000 Hindus visit 
the Nilkanth Mahéidev at Asirva about a mile north-east of the 


city. 

In Asérva, about mile north-east of the city, is the seat, gidi, 
of A’chérji Mahiréj. Holding him to be an incarnation, avtar, of 
Krishna, on Aartak sud 9th (November), about 10,000 Hindus visit 


1 The story of Krishna’s birth is, that Kauns the ruler of Mathura,warned that hia 
sister Devki’s child would kill him, kept her and her husband Vasudev in confinement, 
and from time to time, by striking them againsta stone, killed herchildren as they were 
born. In this way seven children were slain. The eighth, Krishna, born at midnight 
on Shrdvan vad 3th, was at once taken to Gokal and made over to its ruler, Nand. In 
return a daughter, born in the Nand family, was brought to Mathura and laid beside 
Krishna's mother. The next day, Kauns, hearing of the birth, got the child, and, as he 
slew her, her spirit, disappearing in a lightning flash, cried ‘Your enemy is alive in Gokal 
and will bill you.’ 
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the place, where, in front of the shrine, are arranged a variety of 
dishes. 


In the Gomtipur suburb, a mile south-east of the Sérangpur gate, 
on the trading new year’s day, Kartak sud Ist (November), about 
20,000 Hindus visit the temple of Narsinh. 


At the Kankariya lake outside the A’stodiya gate, on A’so sud 
10th (October), is the Dasera fair attended by about 15,000 men, 
Hindus of all classes. Among them the Dakshani Bréhmans and 
Marathas worship the shami tree. 

On the second Monday in’ Shrévan (August) about 5000 Hindus 
visit Sukhr4y Mahddev at Vastral, a villago about four miles south- 


east of the city. 


A week later, on the third Monday in Shrévan' (August), about 
the same number (5000) of Hindus visit the Mahddev at Shahévédi, 
a village about two and a half miles south-west of the Jamalpur gate, 


Outside the Jamélpur gate, on Bhidarva sud 6th (August), fair 
is held at the Seven Saints’ Landing, Sapta Rishi no A’ro, on the left 
bank of the Sébarmati. It-is attended by about 5000 Hindus. The 
story of tho fair is that some one performing ceremonies in honour 
of the dead, asked some Briéhimans to dino at his house. The woman 
of the house, while cooking, found herself ceremonially unclean, but 
fearing that the food would be thrown away, told no one. The 
Bréhmans dined and left. But her guilty conscience gave the 
woman no rest, and she went to a saint, Rishi, who told her to keep 
this Bhadarva sud 5th holy, and on it to eat nothing grown by 
ox-labour. 


Outside the Jamalpur gate on Kuartak sud 15th (November) a 
Shrévak fair is attended by about 10,000 people. This is tho last day 
of the rainy, chomdsu, season and the Shravaks are now free to go on 
tours and pilgrimages. A map of the temple and Sidhéchal hill at 
Péliténa is hung up and for Shraévaks, who cannot leave Ahmedabad, 
the sight of the map is as good as the sight of Pélitana itself. 


On the river banks, from early morning to about 11 a.m. on Kartak 
sud L1th (November) at the end of the rainy season, the Dev-uthi« 
agiéras fair, in honour of the gods’ return after their four months’ 
rest in the lower world, is attended by about 20,000 Hindus. ar 
this marriages, that have been stopped during the four rainy months, 
can again be held. 

At the Jamélpur gate, on Asdd sud 2nd (July), about 2000 
Hindus join in dragging the Jagannéth car. Tho practice was 
introduced in 1869 by a certain Hanmandés Bava from Jagannath, 

Within the city at the Svémi Narayan templo in Darydpur, on 
Ohaitar sud 9th (April), the Rémnavmi fair in honour of Rém's 
birthday, is attended by about 10,000 Hindus, 

Within the limits of Asfrva about a mile north-east of the city, 
in honour of Kutb-ud-din, a Head Mulla of the Shia Bohorés, who 
died in 1635 (1046 H.), on the 27th Jamddi-ul-dkhar, a» Musalmén 
fair, wras,is attended by about 5000 people including many Bohorés 
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from distant villages. The fair lasts for three days and some petty 
trading goes on. 


At the village of Rakhiél about 14 miles east of the Sérangpur 
gate, on the 2nd Jamddi-ul-awwal a Musalman fair, uras, is attended 
y about 500 people. The fair is in honour of Malik Sharaf, a 
slave of Sultén Muhammad son of Sultin Ahmad I. who was 
winister, vazir, to Sult4n Kutb-ud-din, and styled Malik Shéban. 
Giving up his office he devoted himself to a religious life and died 
at his estate in the village of Rakhidl in 1465 (870 H.). 


About a mile and a half outside the Jamdlpur gate, at the village 
of Danilimbda, on tho 20th Jamédi-ul-dkhar,in honour of Shah 
Alam, a Musalman fair, wras,is attended by about 50,000 people 
from Bombay, Surat, Cambay, and Kathiawar, as well as from the 
Ahmedabad district. It is one of the largest of the city fairs and 
lasts for five days. A few Hindus attend and some small trade is 
carried on. 


Details of the Pirdéna fairs are-given above at page 288. 


At Sarkhej, on the 14th Shawwél aud two following days, a 
Musalmén fair, wras, in honour of Shaikh Ahmad Khattu or Ganj 
Bakhsh, who died in 1445 (350 H.), is attended by about 4000 people. 


At Sarkhej, on the 10th Jamadi-ul-awwal and two following days, 
another Musalman fair, wras, in’ honour of Béba A’li Sher, a saint, 
wali, noted for his practice of wearing no clothes) who died in 
1445 (850 H.) is attended by about 1000 people. 


Iu the Shéhapur division near the civil hospital, on the 27th 
Jamédi-ul-awwal and two fcllowing days, a Musalman fair, in honour 
of Pirmad Shéh, is attended by about 8000 people. The saint who 
died in 1749 (1163 H.), lies buried inva tomb near the Patharkuva 
or stone-well in this division. Many Sunni Bohords and other 
Musalmans attend. 


At the Khaénpur gate in the west city-wall on the 0th 
Muharram is held the greatest Musalman gathering, the Muharram 
fair. It lasts for one day, and almost the whole city, as well as pone 
from outside villages attend. Though with less show and on 6 
smaaller scale than in Surat, the practice of carrying tdzids, or 
imitations of the tomb of Imém Husain the grandson of the 
Prophet who was slain at Karbala in 672 (50 H.), is on the 10th 
Muharram kept up at Ahmedabad. With the Shids this is a 
season of mourning. But many of the lower classes of Sunnis 
make ita time of merriment, appearing for amusement or profit 
as tigers, bears, and in other guises. During the greater part 
of the day, from 12 to 5 P.w., bands of people carrying tdztds, 
pass out of the Khanpur gate and, leaving them by the river side, 
return home. 

In the Maénekchok on the 4th Rabi-ul-dkhar a Musalman fair, 
urag, in honour of Sultan Ahmad I. the founder of Ahmedabad, is 
attended by about 4000 people. 


en RRA 


! This is doubtful ; see page 249, foot-note 5. 
na 187—39 
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Section IV.—Trade and Manufactures. 


A general account of the trade of Ahmedabad, in its time of 
prosperity (1411-1720), of depression (1720-1817), and of revival, has 
been given in tho history of the city, and in the chapter on trade, 
Up to 1868 no details are available to illustrate the history of the 
trade of the city under British rule. Since 1868, as will be seen. 
from the following tables, the total traffic by rail has in goods risen 
from 51,691 tons in 1868 to 82,314 in 1877, and in passengers from 
273,676 to 504,786 ; 


Ahmedabad Station Railway Trafic, 1368-1877. 


Paswencars. * 


Goons. 


Outward. ; Inward. Total. Inward, Total 

...{ 187,628 | 186,048 | 278,676 61,891 

| 140,603 139,261 274,870 63,004 

3870 wf 179,503 179,453 358,965 83,611 
1871 .., .| 177,687 179,359 357,048 63,879 
1872 ) astida | 234,874} 486,045 58,430 
3873 | 236,158 340,871 476,829 67,263 
1874 | 346,189 241,214 477,403 60,970 
1876...) 282,744 | 296,850 | 469,584 70,619 
1876 .| 251,027 251,578 $03,605 73,308 


2} 2607598 


254,188 


The following statement shows for the ten years ending 1877 the 
chief changes in exports and imports: 


Ahmedabad Goods Trafic in Tons by Rail, 1868, 1878, 1877, 
1873, 


1868. 1877, 


Outward. | Inward, |Qutward,{ Inward. | Outward.| Inward, 


ARTROLES. 


Cotton, full pressed ve od 110936 872 a19 14a 
Do. halt pressed at ais “ } ’ aa 421 277 
Fruit aoe ves oar tee : 208 2240 1182 2086 1613 2u63 
Grain and seeds. ite 8624 5603 11,116 1771 19,353 11,748 
Makuda, Bassia latifolia 2407 27 L675 . 660 23 
Metal eas on oe 470 2319 |° 323 1484 443 3359 
of 56 50 114 86 Tis 155 
2 ium maces oN 150 ahs 940 is 184 ain 
lece goods, Country... ow 2030 if 
Do, Europe : wad one Ads, 2008 690 { 686 i 984 { 364 
Salt wee ase oe an on 6 ans 893 3408 & 8185 
Sugar and molasses ive 4 9268 409 10,853 479 6568 
Timber iis 32 S281 B50 2870 822 4887 
dg i ae 2 157 26 373 84 fa. 
‘wist, Country ... : 
De’ Europe 22 374 178 256 78 { HF 
Wook 979 8 399 8 443 
Bundrieg ... ea 2219 5940 3623 8620 8772 | 18,776 
Total 20,347 31,344 22,699 34,863 30,608 51,506 


Of the main items of trade, cotton exports have fallen from 10,126 
tons in 1868, to 18386 in 1873, and to 640 in 1877. On the other 
hand, cotton imports have risen from 76 tons in 1868, to 872 in 
1873, and 419 in 1877. This change is probably due to increased 
consumption in the Ahmedabad mills. Under grain and seeds there 
is a considerable riso, in imports from 5603 tons in 1868 to 11,748 
in 1877, and in exports from 3624 tons to 19,353. Little mahuda, 
Bassia latifolia, is imported ; the exports show a fall from 2207 tons in 
1868, to 1575 in 1878, and 660 in 1877. Opium exports rose from 150 
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tons in 1868 to 940 in 1873 ; in 1877 the export fell to 784 tons. The 
opening of a railway to the Government salt. works at Khérighoda 
(1878) has led to a large salt traffic by rail to Ahmedabad. The 

wantity carried rose to 3408 tons in 1873, and 6165 tons in 1877. 
the arrangements for station stores and uniform rates of carriage, 
have stopped the former small (893 tous in 1873) salt export from 
Ahmedabad. The export of wool fell from 979 tons in 1868 to 399 
in 1878 ; in 1877 it again rose to 443 tons, 


The manufacturing prosperity of Ahmedabad hangs, as of old, on 
three threads, cotton, silk, and gold. The hand spinning of cotton 
thread, and the weaving of coarse cotton cloth, have from the 
competition of steam greatly declined. But these industries have 
not been lost to Ahmedabad. Within the past twenty years four 
steam factories, for spinning and weaving, have been opened 
and continue to prosper, giving employment to about 2000 workmon. 
The produce of these and of the Bombay mills has interfered 
much with the hand-loom weaving of coarse cloth, and Kuropean 
competition has lowered the value of the finer classes of goods. At 
the same time the local mills supply cheap yarn to the weavers of 
fine cloth, and for the finer sorts of hand woven goods there is still 
a fair demand, Chiefly in the Jamélpur division of the city, calico- 
printing oupioye a large number of Musalméns and Hindus, who, 
in spite of their rude tools and materials, turn out wonderfully 
beautiful work. A large quantity of prints goes to Sidm and exports 
are made to various other places. Some account of the new steam 
print work has been given above (p.183) under the head‘ Manufactures.’ 
All the processes in the manufactrre of silk and gold thread are 
carried on in the city. The raw silk comes through Bombay from 
China, Bengal, Bussorah, and Bukhara, the yearly supply being about 
200,000 pounds of silk valued at about £150,000 (Rs. 15,00,000). 
As already noticed (p.135) the returns of the last two seasons show a 
serious falling off. Bukhdéra silk has but lately been introduced into 
the Ahmedabad market, and the quantity imported issmall. It comes 
ready for weaving and is used only for the woof. Of both the white 
and yellow varieties of China silk, the consumption is large. Bussorah 
silk comes in & raw state; the best is valued at from 36s. to 38s. 
(Ra. 18-Rs.19) a pound. Bengal silk, both as regards the demand for it 
and the price it fetches, holds almost the same positionas Bussorah 
silk, The manufactured goods find a market in Bombay, Kaéthiawar, 
Rajputdéna, Central India, Nagpur, and the Nizém’s dominions, The 
making of gold and silver threacl, used in the richer varieties of silk- 
cloth and brocade, supports many families. The richer Ahmedabad 
silks and brocades are, both in texture and colour, considered more 
lasting than those of Henares. Of metal workers there are many 
galdsmiths, braziers, and blacksmiths, who have generally full 
employment and are in good circumstances. Of ornaments, Ahmedabad 
silver anklets, kallis, are held in high esteem over all Gujarat and 
Kéthiaéwér, and in Bombay. The modern open brass screens in 
Hatising’s temple and in the Shéh A’lam tomb, show that the 
Abmedabad copper and brass smiths have not lost their old skillas 
metal workers, There are about 175 Hindu families, most of them 
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Kansérés or coppersmiths, the rest Luhérs or blacksmiths, . The raw 
material, copper and zinc, is brought in sheets from Bombay b 
metal dealers, chiefly Musalmans of the Daudi Bohora sect, and is 
sold by them to the smiths. Most of the brass is made in 
Ahmedabad in the proportion of one part of copper to three of zinc. 
Cooking and water pots, jewel and spice boxes, and rings are made 
either of copper or brass. Lamps, images, chains, bells, gongs, brace- 
lets and anklets, stands, and betel-leaf cases, pdnddnids, are made 
only of brass. Among these, the only article for which Ahmedabad 
is specially famous, is its betel-leaf boxes of well designed, very 
finely carved brass-work. The wood and stone carvers, of whose 
skill Ahmedabad has so many beautiful proofs, are now in poor 
condition, finding little demand for their work. Ahmedabad pottery 
is much better than that of most placesin western India. Except 
a few Musalméns, the potters are Hindus. Besides tiles and 
bricks, pots, toys, and grain jars are made in large quantities, and 
ornamented with red ochre and a white earth called khadi. Paper, 
for which Ahmedabad was once famous, is still made by Musalmans. 
But except for vernacular Government registers and for native 
account books, the demand has greatly fallen off. A steam paper 
mill, that bad for some time been at work, was destroyed by the 
1875 flood. The machinery was saved and set up in the Shéhi Bag, 
but it was found not to pay and has since been closed. The 
Ahmedabad leather workers are well employed. Their decorated 
nilgdt shields, and their cloth and leather women’s shoes, are amoug 
the most popular articles of Ahmedabad make. 


Section V.—-City Management. 


The chief public offices are, within the Bhadar, the Collector’s 
offices, except the treasury which, since, 1870, has been handed over 
to the charge of the Branch Bank of Bombay in the old Dutch factory 
(p. 272) , the Ahmedabad registry office, the city police inspector’s 
office, and tho magisterial lock-up ; the Executive Engineer’s 
office ; the small canse and sub-judge’s courts; the ndzar’s office ; 
and in Sidi Syed’s mosque (p. 276), the Daskroi maémlatdér’s kachert. 
Outside the Bhadar, in thenorth-west,is the city survey office,andin the 
north-east, in Khénpur, are the courts! of the District Judge and his 
assistant, and further north in Mirzépur, the offices of the Executive 
Engineer for irrigation and the Deputy Surgeon General. Beyond 
the Delhi gate in the Shahi Bag is the Police Superintendent’s office. 
To the south of the Bhadar gate, along the east wall is the city criminal 
jail (p. 274). Eastof the jail isthe post office, and further south- 
east the municipal and telegraph offices. The arsenal is in the 


1The Addlat or old court-house (p. 277) was in 1859-60 condemned as unsafe 
and pulled down, The courts of the District Judge and his assistant, and of the 
principal sadar amin and munsif, with the exception of the ndzar's office, were 
removed tothe Shahi Bag. But this proved to be too far away andin 1862 the courts 
were brought back to the city, and have since been held in hired buildings, the 
Judge's and his assistant's in a residence in Khinpur just outside the Bhadar, and the 
sub-judge’s in a wing of the small cause court-house inside the Bhadar. The offiees 
of principal sadar amin and munsif have been abolished. The nazar holds his office 
in the rooms in the gateway at the Bhadar gate or according tothe old survey papers 
the Piram Pir Darvdza. 
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Géikwé&r's palace (p. 277), and to ita east the civil debtors’ jail in 
Sidi Salim’s palace (pp. 319, 327). Onthe west about two miles is 
the Dhbuliékot criminal jail (p. 199). 


Besides private, and one Anglo-vernacular and four vernacular 
(two for boys and two for girls), or in all five grant-in-aid-schools 
with 720 pupils, and three Anglo-vernacular, ten Gujarati (nine for 
boys and one for girls), three Urdu, and four night schools, or in all 
twenty Government. schools with a total of 2422 pupils on tho rolls, 
the city of Ahmedabad has, of Government educational institutions, 
8 college, a high school, and two training collegos, one for men and 
the other for women; and of grant-in-aid institutions, one mission 


high school. 


In 1861 to meet the demand for higher oducation in north 
Gujarft, a law lectureship was, under the supervision of the head 
master of the high school, fuundod in Ahmedabad and to suit tho 
convenience of high school students, Government sorvants, and 
others, morning and evening classes were hold. Aftorwards English 
literature and Sanskrit, logic, mathematics, and science lectureships 
were added. But the classes were poorly attended, and after being 
continued for thirteon years; were closed in 1873. One cause of 
this failure probably lay ia the fact that the lectureships were 
tnheonnected with the University course, This mistake has lately been 
corrected, and with the view of saving matriculated students the 
exponse of reading for their First Arts examination at Bombay or 
Poona, @ college has been opetied in|) Ahmedabad to teach English, 
a classical language, history, logic, mathematics, and science, up to 
the standard of the First Arts examination of the Bombay University. 
Thia scheme was sanctioned in April 1879, and classes wore at 
once formed under a staff consisting of a European Professor, 
who is also Head Mastor of tho high school, and two native 
Professors. 

The Ahmedabad high schvol was established in 1846 as an English 
school. With buildings of its own, it has now (1878) on the rolls 
4185 students against 99 in 1851. Since 1868 eighty-seven of its 
pupils have passed their matriculation examination. Like all high 
schools it teachos Huglish, Sanskrit, history, mathematics, and 
science up to the matriculation standard of the Bombay University. 

The Gujarat training college was established in 1857 at the 
expense of Governmont. Thirty-threo, the number of pupils on the 
roll in the beginning, had in December 1878 risen to seventy-two. 
The number of scholars, all of whom board at the college, depends 
on the departmental demand, no more than the numbor required 
being admitted. The colloge has a building of its own erected in 
1867-68 (p. 825). 

The female training college at Ahmedabad was established in 
‘1871 at the coat of Government, the municipality paying a monthly 
contribution for its support of £5 (Rs. 50), and local funds, one 
of £38 (Rs. 380). It has a building of its own erected in 1875 
(p. 825). The number of scholars has risen from eight in the 
beginning to seventeen in 1879. The institution is under a European 
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Lady Superintendent. It has hitherto provided nineteen teachers to 
girls’ schools in the city and district. There are (1879) six resident 
students under the charge of a matron. Being of different castes, 
they arrange for their own food and cooking. To this institution 
is attached a practising school supported by local funds, in which 
there are (1879) 112 pupils. The more advanced of them learn 
along with the normal scholars in the training college, 


The Irish Presbyterian Mision high school was opened in 1866 
at the cost of the Presbyterian church in Ireland, the contributions 
amounting to £114 (Rs. 1140). In the beginning there were thirty- 
four pupils; there are now (1879) 201. It has a building of its 
own (p. 325). The only resident students are six Christian lads 
whose parents are members of the Christian community at 
Shéhévddi. This school teaches up to the matriculation standard 


In 1868 a Talukdéri school was opened for the sons of Télukdarg 
with contributions amounting, in the beginning, to £240 (Rs. 2400), 
The number of pupils was fourteen in 1868 and varied between 
seventeen in 1869 and ten-in 1878, The boys lived in a rented 
building, each in a separate room with his own servant. The master 
supervised the charges of their food, and their allowance was fixed 
according to their position. The expenses were defrayed from this 
allowance under the supervision of the master, subject to the control 
of the Télukdéri Settlement Officer. Not proving success, the 
school was closed in 1878. It is again to be opened in connection 
with the Ahmedabad high school, the boys boarding in a honse 
under the charge of one of the high school assistant masters, and 
attending such schools in the city as are suited to their age and 
knowledge, 


The Gujarét Vernacular Socioty was established at Ahmedabad 
in 1848 by the late Mr. A. K. Forbes for the encouragement of 
vernacular literature and education, and for the collection of 
manuscripts and printed books, The society had.in 1877 a fund of 
£2791 (Rs. 27,910), of which £1000 (Rs. 10,000) were contributed by 
Mr, Premchand Réyechand of Bombay. The first newspaper in Gujarat 
was started in Ahmedabad by this society under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Forbes. It was a weekly paper issued on 
Wednesday, Budhvdr, and hence in Ahmedabad all newspapers are 
still called Budhodriya. The library, now included in the Hema igi 
Institute, and the first girls’ school in Ahmedabad, were established 
by the help of this society. Useful books were printed by it, and the 
publication of others was helped by money grants. It brings out a 
monthly magazine, the “ Buddhi Prakash ”’ or Light of Knowledge,. 
which in 1876 had a monthly sale of 1250 copies. The society helps 
libraries in all parts of Gujardét and Kathidwar, and gives prizes to 
schools. It undcriakes to sell and distribute good books, and offers 
annua) prizes for cssays on various usoful subjects! Its library 


1A yearly Pe of £15 (Rs. 150) is given for the best Gujardti essay on a given 
subject, the funds coming from an endowment of £250 (Rs. 2500) given in 1864 by 
a Bombay merchant, Mr, Sordbji Jamsedji Jijibh4i, Society’s Annual Report for 
1876, July 14th, 1877. 
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contained (1877) 1590 volumes in various languages. At the close of 
4876 there were forty-eight life members, two yearly members, and 
two honorary members! Its yearly receipts amount to about £180 
(Ra. 1800) and its expenditure to £129 (Rs. 1290). 


There are two libraries in the city, the Hemébhéi near Kéranj, 
and the A'parév in Khédiya. The chief library isin the “ Hemaébhai 
Institute,” built in 1858 by the Nagar Seth Hemaébhdi Vakhatchand, 
who gave £700 (Rs. 7000). Bosides subscribing to a number of 
periodicals and newspapers, the library? contains a total collection 
of 4227 volumes. Its receipis were in 1878, £79 (Rs. 790), and its 
expenditure £87 (Rs. 870). The upstairs hall of the Institute is 
used for public lectures and meetings. The “ A’pdray Library ” 
started in 1870, has no building of its own. It contains 1690 volumes.§ 
There is besides, a reading room in Shahapur, established in 1876. 
It hag seventy-seven members, and a collection of 600 volumes, 
TOO of them English and 500 Gujardéti; and subscribes to five 
Gujaréti magazines and cight Gujariti newspapers. 


_'Phree weekly newspapers! are—pnblished at Ahmedabad, an 
Anglo-Gujardti, the “ Hitechhu” or Well Wisher that has been in 
ciroulation for seven yours; and two Gujarati, the “ Samsher Bahadur” 
of twenty-four, and the “ Ahmedabad Saméchér ” of nineteen years’ 
standing. Of the Hitechhu 450, of the Samsher Bahadur 200, and 
ofthe Samachar, sixty copies are in circulation. 


For about fifty years Abmedabad has had a revenue available for 
municipal purposes. First Jevied about 1830 for the repair of the 
town walls, the fund continued to be called the town wall fund, till, in 
1858, a municipality was established, and in 1872 was constituted a 
city municipality. Besides two square miles within the city walls, 


1 a members subscribe £5 (Rs, 50) or upwards; the yearly subscription is 
10s, (Rs. 5). 

2 The subscribers number 20 life members and 39 first, 86 second, and 81 third 
class members, or in all 176, the subscription rates for the three classes being 
£1 (Ra, 10), 6a. (Ra. 3), 29, (Re. 1) yearly, or 28. (Re. 1), 9d. (as, 6), and 3d. 
(ea.-2) monthly. A donation of £10 (Rs. 100) and upwards makes the giver a life 
member, At the close of 1876 there were 4137 volumes, 3747 of them English and 
390 vernacular, The library subscribed to eight English, three Anglo-Gujardti, 
two Anglo-Mardthi, and five Gujarati newspapers ; four of them duilies and fourteen 
weeklies. It also took in seven English and five Gujardti magazines, 

$ The subscribers number 2 life members and 59 first, 57 second, and 177 third 
class members, or in all 295. ‘The subscription for a life member is £5 (Rs. 50) and 
apwards ; for a first class membor, 4s. (Rs. 2); and for a second class member, 1s, 6d. 
‘aa, 12) a year. Third class members are admitted frce of charge, to read newspapera 
nly, The receipts amount to £40 (Rs. 400) and the expenses to £36 (Ra. 360). 
At the close of 1876 there were 1525 volumes, 720 of them English and 605 
vernacular, There were 438 magazines, 171 English and 267 Gujardti. Of the 
120 English books, 13 were on religion, 9on law, 270n science, 16 on geography and 
wavels, 163 on history and biography, 466 on poetry and general literature, 18 on 
rhilosophy, and 8 on oriental Jiterature. Of the G05 vernacular Looks, 21 were in 
Janskrit, 40 in Mardthi, and 544in Gujardti. Of newspapers, the library subscribed 
io. two English dailies, three English weeklies, and one English pamphlet; one 
jujarati daily, three Gujarati weeklies, and two Gujardti pamphleta. 

#*In Abmedabad, as in most large cities of Hindustin, there wore formerly 
lewswriters who at midnight recorded all the transactions of the precoding day, and 
leapatched their journals to their different correspondents, but this trade, owing to 
he great political revolutions in India, is fast declining, and is here altogether 
xtinguished’ (1817). Ham. Desc. of Hin. I. 696. 
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Saraspur a town of about fifty-two acres, and fifty-five acres of thé 
Railway Suburb in the east, are included in municipal limits. For 
municipal purposes the city is distributed among four divisions, 
Shahdpur in the north-west, Daryépur inthe north-east, Khddiya in 
the south-east, and Jamalpur in the south-west. Outside of the walls 
Saraspur and the Railway Suburb form distinct divisions. Hach of 
the city divisions has a municipal inspector, the Khédiya charge 
including the Railway Suburb, and the Darydpur charge including 
Saraspur, In 187% the municipal receipts amounted to £22,545 
(Rs, 2,25,450), and the charges to £26,798 (Rs. 2,67,980). 'Thé 
incidence of taxation was 3s. 104d. (Rs. 1-14-10) per head of the 
population. 


The following tabular statement, exclusive of balances, advances, 
and deposits, shows the chief heads of receipts and disbursements in 
the year 1877-78 : 


Ahmedabad Municipality Balance Sheet,1 1877-78. 


REecEIrts, DISBURSEMENTS. 
&. &. 
Gpirituous Wquors o.oo e 708-| Establishment wel “Bie eg axl ~ERRT 
Octroi dnes ad ve wee +..{ 11,483] Koad-sweeping charges .., as vel 1966 
Tolla and wheeltax ...00 wad =) 2854) Scavenging ... ... ee ie eat ye 
Keavenglng cess eee eee IMEEM ne eae wee 48 
City survey we we a bd 753 |] Water ... ven Se ate 235 rap 9340 
Railway suburb Pe en a | errr Mr) 2 
Land sales ee een We. eke ee 686 { Gardengand trees... 0 ae 300 
Ll rents... cain se soe = ae Water works ... New" see ae wee aes 
‘ines... ioe on a ae was F ew aa see aes 

Miacellancous . 3.) 2} ge] Public worke { Repaira MTD TE) ao1s 
Police de ee we vee a 860 

Medicine ae oe vn ose er ada 

Jnatruetion .., wea dis on ses 106 

City survey... wee we sie «| 1270 

Miscellaneous one one ane ase 835 

Total wee) 22,545 . Total | 96,798 


Since its establishment (1858) the Ahmedabad municipality has 
spent, besides £41,290 (Rs, 4,12,900) on roads ? and bridges, £11,087 
(Rs. 1,10,370) on water works; £3120 (Rs. 31,200) on additions to 
the city gates and walls; £2867 (Rs. 28,670) on hospitals and 
dispensaries ; and £1865 (Rs. 18,650) on sanitation.$ 


The chief streets run north and south. Most of those passing 
east and west are broken and do not stretch across the town. The 
Oliphant road, forty feet broad, with side foot-paths and drains, 


——a 


1 Exclusive of £5000 (Rs. 50,000) written off on account of the Ellis Bridge. 

2 Of the roads, the aix chief are, the Oliphant road costing £13,700 (Ra. 1,37,000); 
the Sérangpur to Kalupur road costing £4125 (Rs. 41,250); the Jordan road coating 
£2130 (Ra. 21,100) ; the Mirzdpur road costing £2050 (Rs. 20,500); the Panchkuys 
to Chang pol road costing £1691 (Rs. 16,910); and the Khas Bazdr road costing 
£1479 (Rs. 14,750). 

3 Of minor works there are, the public gardens, £1012 (Rs. 10,120); the municipa 
offices, £1007 (Rs. 10,070); the vegetable market, £454 (Rs. 4540); the po. 
atations, £266 (Rs. 2660); the clock tower, £243 (Rs, 2430); and the atep-well ir 
the Railway Suburb, £225 (Ra, 2250) 
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and built at a cost of £18,700 (Rs. 1,87,000) runs from the Manek 
ate in the south-west to the A’stodiya gate in the south-east. It 
oes not pass through the thickly peopled parts of the city, but 
rows of houses are gradually rising on either side of it. No 
maieriels are available for stone-metalling the Ahmedabad streets, 

Of fifty miles of thoroughfare, including city lanes, only twenty-eight 
are fit for wheeled carriages. Of these, twenty miles are laid with 
limestone from the river bed and with metal. The streets are kept 
clean. At a monthly cost of £200 (Rs. 2000) about twenty-two 
miles of them are watered twice a day. The watering is done partly 
by forty-three water carriers, bhistis, and forty-five carts, and 
partly by the bucket splashing of 193 Vaghris from roadside channels. 
Ata monthly cost of £150 (Rs. 1500) the streets are well lighted 
by 1420 kerosine lamps. There are eleven fire engines. 

- The highest point in the city is roughly about thirty feet above 
the river. Through four deepened water-courses drains run west and 
north into the river. But the south-east corner, cut from the river 
by a ridge, stretching from near-the A’stodiya gate on the south to 
the Kélupur gate on the east, drains east into a channel dug outside 
of the walls. 

Ahmedabad has not often suffered from floods. Opposite the 
city, the river, with a bed about 1550 feet wide, flows during the 
fair season with a channel of only 375 feet, and leaves between the 
stream and the city a broad stretch of deep sand rising in mounds 
in front of the walls. Towards the south-west corner, the stream 
crosses to the left bank, and flows close under the city. The chief 
risk of flooding is from the river bend about 14 miles north of the 
city. But this in ordinary years is guarded by the strong wall built 
along the left bank of the river ai the Shahi Bag. In 1714 and 1739 
the SAbarmati flooded the city, and_in 1755 the rain was so heavy 
that great breaches were made in the city wall. In 1813 the river 
is said to have risen eighteen feet above summer level, In 1868 
there was scarcely any rain till August 10th and then in four days 
twenty-seven inches fell. There was no flooding from the river, 
But the local drainage, together with a very strong wind, destroyed 
9566 houses worth £95,116 (Rs. 9,51,160), and movable property 
assessed at £5607 (Rs. 56,070). In 1875 on the evening of the 21st 
September, the gauge opposite the city showed the water five feet 
above the ordinary flood level. From that it continued to rise for 
two days till it stood five feet higher than in 1868, or about 
nineteen feet above the.river’s ordinary level. The two bridges, the 
railway bridge about three miles above the city, and the Ellis bridge 
in the south-west, were swept away. The flood waters forced their 
way through several of the city gates, made many breaches in the 
city walls, and covered more than a third of the town, causing 
twelve deaths, ruining 3887 houses worth £58,208 (Rs. 5,82,080), and 
destroying property valued at £16,459 (Rs. 1,64,590). This 1875 flood 
was tho highest known at Ahmedabad and lasted for three days. 

The average rainfall during the fourteen years ending 1874 was 
29°86 inches; the highest fall in any one year being 46°43 inches in 


1 Details of the two last (1877) groat Ahmedabad fires are given at page 262, 
B 187—40 
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1868, and the lowest, 16°85 inches in 1861. In 1877 the rainfall 
was 21°65 and in 1878, 47°89 inches, Besides doing much to clean 
and sweeten the surface soil of the city, this supply of water is 
made use of to fill cement-lned cisterns, which, fed from the 
roofs by cement channels or iron pipes, are to be found in almost 
all the courtyards of the better class of houses, and form 
the principal source of the townspeople’s drinking water, The 
other chief source of drinking water is the river. This, besides 
being used by the crowds of people that daily pass to wash and 
draw water, has for the Jast thirty years, at the south-west eorner of 
the city, been pumped into a fifty-two feet high tower, filtered through 
vegetable charcoal and gravel, and, by a masonry guarded eight- 
inch earthen pipe, been brought into the heart of the city, and there 
distributed from seventeen iron stand-pipes and ten masonry 
reservoirs. This source of supply is unsatisfactory. Itis too small in 
amount yielding not more than one gallon a day to each of the people, 
and even after filtering it is impure, the river getting soiled as 
it passes the cantonment and great.part of the city.1 The water of 
most wells within’ city limits has, partly at least from the want of 
any plan for freeing the city of its sewage, become so brackish and 
impure as to be unfit to drink or to give to plants, and is only used 
for watering the roads.2 Outside the town walls are several wells 
brackish and not very pure, but used by some of the poorer classes. 
There is finally the great’ Kénkariya lake (p. 17) in the south-east 
of the town, which, under the scheme now in progress to fill it 
from the Khari river, will furnish a valuable supply of drinking water 
to the people of the south-east quarter of the town. 


The conservancy staff is-eight inspectors, twelve foremen, and 
644 sweepers, 509 for privies, and 135 for roads. The streets are 
well swept and provided with 125) dust-bins, and 275 places have 
also been set apart for house-owners to bring refuse to. Besides 
twenty-four public necessaries, fourteen of them inside and ten 
outside of the city, there are altogether 7674 privies, 2526 
belonging to pols, and 5148 private.’ Besides the privies, fou 
fields, one each outside of the Shahdpur, Darydpur, and Jamélpw 
gates, and the fourth in the Saraspur suburb, have been set apart 
for necessary purposes. The refuse, brought in baskets by sweeper: 


1 The water was at first drawn by Persian wheels. In their place two stean 
pumps, one of six and the other of five horse-power, were put up in 1866, at a costo 
£1660 (Re. 16,600), As the river is much disturbed during the day, the pumps ar 
worked only at night. 

2 Some account, of the few fresh wells near the city walls is given at pages 322, 326 

3 Mr. Hewlett, Acting Sanitary Commissioner, adds these details ; the publi 
privies enclosed by astone wall are paved and seated, the sweeper sprinkles wood ashe 
among the night-soil, and carries it off by a back passage ; the liquid flows into cess 
pools and is carted away; except that they are usually unpaved the arrangemen 
at the pol privies is much the same ; the: night-soil of the private privies, whic! 
are generally placed in a corner of the verandah on the ground floor of the house, i 
cleared out by a sweeper through a small trap door. ‘The liquid flows first into 
catch pit, kundi, where, after straining, it passes into a black well, Ahdlkuva, o 
cesspool, round, brick-built, about three fect across, and from twenty tu twenty-fiv 
feet deep, arched over from two to five feet below the surface. In the raing th 
ceasspools are closed and the water let flow on the street, These cesspools ofte 
remain uncieaned for thirty or forty years. 680-A, 16th July 1875. 
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and in carts or on donkey-back from the dust-bins, is taken to one 
of three stores, the Darydpur store, three-quarters of a mile to the 
north-east ; the Réypur, half a mile to the south-east; and the 
JamAlpur, a mile to the south of the city walls. At these stores 
the night-soil, mixed with wood ashes, is thrown into trenches. 
40x15 and six feet deep, covered with street sweepings, and after 
lying for five or six months, is sold to farmers, fetching about 
fifteen pence a ton, or six pence (4 as.) a cart. ‘T'o these stores also 
dead animals are brought and their bones gathered and sold. There 
is one private slaughter-house for cattle in Mirzdépur, and fifteen 
places in Jamélpur and Shahapur whore sheep and goats are killed. 


For about eight months in the year the wind blows from the west. 
East and south-east winds are uncommon. Deaths are registered by 
the police, and us all dead. bodies pass through one of the city gates 
on their way to the burning or burying grounds, the death figures 
are probably complete. It is perhaps partly due to this that the 
Ahmedabad death-rate seems so.high. During the five years onding 
1877 the yearly number of deaths averaged 5848 or 50-04 the thousand, 
Of the whole number 134 or 2:29 per cent-were due to cholera, 6 or 0°10 
per cent to small-pox, 3369 or 5760 per cent to fever, 133 or 2°27 
per cent to bowel complaints, 44 or 0°75 per cent to injuries, and 
2162 or 36°96 per cent to other causes. The mean death ratio to 
one thousand was, among Christians 7:58, among Musalmans 42°53, 
among Hindus 52:13, and among other classes 38°08. ‘The fever 
return is very large, three times as high as Bombay, The greater 
healthiness of Musalmins than of Hindus is, in the Sanitary 
Commissioner’s opinion, due partly to the Musalmdns’ more 
strengthening diet, and purtly to their greater cleanliness, 


Early in the seventeenth century (1618), for several years about 
1685, and again at the beginning of the present eentury (2813), 
Ahmedabad was visited by a disease, im many of its symptoms like 
the true plague.t Since :ts transfer to the British the city has beer 
very free from outbreaks of cholera and other epidemic diseases. 


The city has, within the walls, one hospital and two dispensaries 
with, during 1877, a total number of 41,526 patients, of whom 39,215 
were out-door and 2311 in-dour. There are besides two other 
institutions, both outside the walls, one a lunatic asylum on the north 
gutside the Delhi gate, and the other a hospital for leprosy and other 
loathsome and incurable diseases, in the south-east outside the 
A’stodiya gate. The civil, or the Hatising and Premabhéi hospital 
with accommodation for ninety-two in-patients, was opened in 1859 
ata cost of about £5200 (Rs. 52,000). In 1877, 2208 in-patients and 
10,952 out-pationts were treated here. Part of the hospitalis given 
ap to the use of the invalids of the police force, of whom 258 ont 
wf a total strength of 285 were treated in 1877. The Réypur 
lispensary, built in 1872 by the municipality at a cost of £1950 
"Rs, 19,500) has room for nine in-patients. In 1877 there were eleven 


1 Details of these outbreaks are given in the Health chapter (p, 218). 
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Chapter XIV. in-patients and 18,417 out-pationts treated here. The Bechardés 
Piaces of Interest. Gispensary was built in 1865 at a cost of £760 (Rs. 7600) by 
Réo Bahédur Bechardés Ambiidds, C.S.1., a wealthy Ahmedabad 
merchant; it has room for ten in-patients. In 1877, nincty-seven 
in-patients and 9846 out-patients were treated. The lunatic 
asylum, situated at a short distance outside the city on the left of the 
cantonment road, was opened in 1863 at a cost of £1863 (Rs. 18,630). 
With accommodation for 108 patients it has about fourteen acres of 
land attached to it, tilled by the inmates. The building, inthe form of 
a cross, has cella back to back, and is enclosed by a ten-feet high 
wall, the whole forming # rectanyle 181} fect by 158. The interior 
is arranged in four divisions of which one is set apart for women. 
In 1877, twenty-three were troated. People from any part of Gujarat 
may make use of this institution ; mostof the patients are from the 
agricultural classes.1 The leper hospital at Kagdapith immediately 
outside the A’stodiya gate was opened in 1867 at a cost of £162 
(Ra. 1620). It has room for forty-five lepers and for thirty others 
afflicted with loathsome and incurable discases, During seasons 
of epidemic sickness, arrangements are. made for the treatment of 
small-pox and cholera patients. 


AHMEDABAD, 
Hospitals, 


There is also the animal home, pdnjripol, of which details are 
given (p. 280) under ‘ Objects of Interest.’ 


Market In 1868 the municipality opened a vegetable market in a street, 

cies leading from tho Kéranj, but as yet ibis not much used. The three old 
markets are, in the Manekchok, in the street north of the Manekchok 
and east of the Three Gateways and in tho oper space towards the 
Kéranj. There are no stalls in the strects, the dealers raising cloth 
booths over their wares. In the Maneckchok are the shops of the 
chiof bankers, jewellers, and native piece-goods dealers. In front of 
these every afternoon from about three till dark, is held a market, 
where people from the city and surrounding villages come together 
and buy cotton and silk goods, brocado, gold and silver lace, 
and ready made articles of children’s dress. In the strect east of the 
Three Guteways are Furopean piece goods, hardware, sweetmeat, 
and vegetuble shops. In the open space towards the Karan] (p. 278) 
where are grocery aud betel-leaf shops, the old weekly Juma or 
Friday market is still held, lasting in all sorts of weather from nine in 
the morning to four in the afternoon. On markot days, a large part 
of the square from the Three Gateways to the K4ranj is full of rows 
of sellers squatted on the ground, their warcs in front of them, 
surrounded by crowds of buyers and lookers-on from the city and 
from several miles round. Besides almost every article of native 
personal and household use, horses, cattle, goats, poultry, parrots and 
other birds aro offered for sale. Grain is sold at several places, but 
the chief grain market is at Déndpith in the Jamélpur division. 


Burying and Tho burial ground now in uso for Christians (p. 270), one part for 
rralaated Protestants the other fur Catholics, is close outside of the Khan 
Jahén gate in tho south-west of tho city. Musalmdns are buried in 


1 Surgeon Major C, Johnson, Civil Surgeon, 1874. 
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many grave-yards round the city. Hindus, except the Shrévaks or 
Jains who burn their dead near the Shéhdpur gate, have their 
burning ground at Dudheshvar! on the river bank about a mile above 
the city. Kolis, Mérvddis, and other low class Hindus bury their 
dead in the sand of the river bed. 


Section VI.—City Divisions. 


The survey register of 1824 shows that the city within the walls 
was at that time divided into nineteen wards. Of these, as shown in 
the map, the nine in the north half, were, beginning from the north- 
west, Khénpur, Shéhdpur, Mirzdpur, Idarya, Daryépur, Jawherivada, 
Denkuva, 'Tinlimbdi, aud Bhanderipur; the ten in the south half, 
were, Khédiya, Sérangpur, Raypur, A’stodiya, Jamélpur, Raykhad, 
‘Bhadar, Khas Bazar, Pankor, and Manekchok. Of these wards, which 
then contained 22,282 Hindu, 6913 Musalm4n, and four Parsi? or a 
total of 29,199 houses, the records of the 1824 survey give the 
following details ; 


Small in area, the ground broken and partly tilled, and in the 
north occupied by scattered groups of houses, Khénpur in 1824 
contained 111 Hindu and-133 Musalman; or a total of 244 houses, 
Of buildings there were four mosques, and a handsome palace 
styled Chénd-Suraj Mehel with a garden. Of the mosques that of 
A’lam Chishti, built about 1413 (815 H.), was handsome and in good 
repair, but spoiled of its best marble slabs. The domeless mosque 
of Sidi Halim, built by a minister of Sultén Ahmad, also in good 
repair, is said to have been used by the Mardthds as a stronghold, 
and to have held out against cannon in Shelukar’s time (1800). 


To the north and east of Khanpur, Shéhépur had 1949 Hindu 
and 696 Musalman, or a total of 2645 houses, Near the centre 
was rough ground, formerly held by Musalmans, but in 1824 growing 
millet and vegetables. Of public buildings there were thirteen 
mosques, seven temples, and two rest-houses. Of the temples, one 
styled Sadu Bai Deri was, about 1816, built in honour of a Bérot’s 
wife, who, falsely charged with adultery, to save herself from public 
shame, was at her own wish stabbed by her husband. The Marétha 
government allowed the slanderer to go unpunished, but the towns- 

eople dragged him outside of the Kélupur gate and stoned him, 

f the mosques one was Kazi Muhammad Chishti’s, built in 1564 
(972 H.) 

To the south-east of Sh&hépur was Mirzépur, formerly held 
chiefly by Musalmans. In 1824 much of this ward was rough 
broken ground under tillage. The total number of houses was 1026, 
$12 of them Hindu and 714 Musalmén. Of public buildings there 
were thirteen mosques, one temple, and one rest-house. Of the 
mosques, one was Malik Shabdn’s with a large dome sixty feet round, 


1 According to the local story Dudheshvar takes its name from the milk of the 
heavenly cow, Admdhenu, which Indra and the gods used to purify the spot before the 
funeral of Dadhichi Rishi. Bom. Quar. Mag. I. 432. 

é noe (1879) there are 85 Parsi houses. Mr, J. F. Fernandez, Huzur Deputy 
ollector, 
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To the north and north-east of Mirz4pur, Idarya in 1824 contained 
1909 houses, 1619 of them Hindu and 290 Musalmaén. Much of 
this ward was occupied by the huts of, masons, potters, Dheds, 
and other low castes; there were thirteen mosques, four tombs, and 
eleven temples. 


Daryapur, partly to the north-east and partly to the south-east of 
TIdarya, had in 1824 very little waste or open ground. There were 
1598 houses, 1460 of them Hindu, most of them of the Kanbi class, 
and 188 Musalmén. Of buildings, there were eleven mosques, four 
tombs, and twenty temples. Of the last one was raised in honour of 
a Sati. 


To the south of Daryépur and east of Mirzipur was Jawherivada, 
inhabited on the east almost entirely by Vanids, and on the west 
partly tilled and partly waste. There were 928 houses, 860 of them 
Hindu, 67 Musalmén, and one Parsi. Of buildings, there were six 
mosques, thirteen Jain convents, apdsras, and temples, and fourteen 
other Hindu temples, one rest-house, and one animal home, pdénjrapol. 
Of Musalmén remains there was-the;tomb of Shah Ali Rozak, one of 
the holy men of Sultén Ahmad Iv’s court. 


To the east of Jawherivada was Denkuva, small but thickly peopled 
chiefly by Shrévaks. There were 1446 houses, 1318 of them Hindu 
and 183 Musalindn. Of butldings there were three mosques, eight 
Jain temples and convents, apidsris,and twelve other Hindu temples, 
and two rest-houses. 


To the north-east of Denkuva and east of Daryépur was Tinlimbdi ; 
in the north thinly peopled, but in other parts closely built. The 
bulk of the people were Bohords, Vanids, and Bréhmans. Of 2400 
houses, 1504 were Hindu and 896 Musalman. Of buildings there 
were tweniy-two mosques, the Nav Gaz Pirs’ tombs, nine temples, and 
one rest-house. 

To the east of Tinlimbdi, stretching along the east-wall between 
the Premabhéi and the Panchkuva gates, was Bhanderipur, a well- 
peopled long narrow strip of 2507 houses, 967 of them Hindu, chiefly 
Kanbis and Khatris, and 1540 Musalmdn, many of them Bohords, 
Of buildings there were thirty-three mosques, twenty tombs, seven 
temples, and one pond, the Chandan Talévdi called after A’sa Bhil’s 
daughter, near which were some wells, masrukuwvds, (p. 822) used for 
washing silk. 

Khadiya was very small but closely built and enclosed between 
Bhanderipur and Raypur on the north and south, and Sérangpur and 
Denkuva on the east and west. Of 1525 houses, 1808 were Hindu 
and 222 Musalmén. Of buildings there were seven temples and one 
mosque. 

Enclosed between the south-east city wall and Khadiya and Réypur, 
Sérangpur had 1409 houses, 1327 ofthem Hindu, chiefly Bréhman, Vania, 
and Kanbi, and 82 Musalman. Of buildings there were four mosques, 
one Jain convent, apasra, four Brahman temples, and one rest-house. 
Of the mosques, that of Daulat Khan, twenty feet high, made chiefly 
of stone, surmounted with six domes and one minaret, and surrounded 
by a large number of Musalman tombs, was built by a saint Muhammad 
Ghaus, Another was a stone-built, double-terraced, and five-edomed 
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mosque raised by Sultén Ahmad I. and styled Malik Sérang’s mosque. 
The paved court in front was, in 1824, let to silk weavers who paid a 
certain fixed rent to the Dead Syed. R4ni Bibi’s tomb to the east 
was a stone building with one large and five small domes. 


To the west of Sdérangpur was Réypur. To the north, part of this 
ward was cut off from the main body by the Khaddiya division. 
Large and closely built, Raypur came next. in size to A’stodiya, with, in 
1824, 3475 houses, 3370 of them Hindu, chiefly Brahman, Vénia, and 
Kanbi, and 106 Musalmén. Of buildings there were three mosques, 
three Jain convents, apisxrts, and sixteen Bréhmau temples, 


To the west of RAéypur, A'stodiya covering a large area from the south 
wallto Mauekchok in the centre of the city, was the most populous 
division of Ahmedabad. In 1824 it had 3877 houses, 3378 of them 
Hindu, mostly Vania, and 499 Musalmin. Of buildings there were 
ten mosques, one Jain! and ten other Tindu temples, and three 
rest-houses, two for Hindus and one? for Musalmius. 


To the west of A’'stodiya, was Jamélpur, a rather small ward in 
the south-west corner of the citys In 1824 it had 1633 houses, 1065 
of them Hindu and 568 Musalman,. Of-buildings there were nine 
mosques and one temple. Of the mosques oue was Haibat Khaén’s, 
and another thu tumb and mosque of Nawéb Sardér Khin.? There 
was also a private building, Sidi Salim’s palace,* haveli_ (p. 327), 
called after onc of Sultin Ahmad I.’s Arab officers. Under the 
Géikwdr government it was held by troops and in 1824 had the 
houses of native othcers and of the garrison. 


To the north of Jamaélpur and along the west wall was Réykhad, 
in 1824 most of it broken ground covered with ruins. Hindu houses 
numbered 806 and Musalinén 256, making a total of 562 houses. 
An open space to the north-east styled Khamiasa’s rhakla, had one or 
two rows of butchers’ and horscmen’s, savars’, houses, In Musalmén 
times the Raéykhad palaces and buildings were among the best in 
the city. Of buildings there were seven mosques, two temples, two 
rest-houses, and several water-towers, bunhia, 


Of the citadel or Bhadar to the north-west of Réykhad, details are 
given (p. 275) under the head ‘Objects of Interest’. The Bhadar 
has no pols or minor divisions. At the time of the 1824 survey it 
contained 618 houses, 548 of them Hindu and 70 Musalmfn, 
inhabited chiefly by the familics of people attached to the 
public offices. 


South-east of the Bhadar, the Khas Bazar, small in extent, had, in 
1824, 355 houses, 121 Hindu, 231 Musalman, and 3 Parsi. With no 


1 See foot-note 1, p. $02. 

2* This the & Zaks Mandar Sila was built about three centuries ago by the then 
Kazi of the city. It is a handsome brick building with a terrace at. the top. To the 
west is the burial place of Mustak Shéh, and to the east the residence of the present 
(1824) Kazi.’ Survey Record, 1824, 

8 The tomb, voza, was built of atone and floored with marble ; the mosque was of 
brick. Over the gateway were two domes with gilt balls and over the place of 
prayer two minarets topped with gilt balls. Survey Record, 1824, 

4 The surrounding wal) was of brick, and the towers six in number were faeed with 
stuue, Survey Record, 1824, 
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definite pols, the houses in this ward were very much scattered, and 
the population consisted chiefly of Musalmans. There were four 
mosques, one temple, and a house styled Sandar Shah Sdla (not 
identified) where beggars were fed. 


East of Khés Bazar, Pankor, another small division, had, in 1824, 
444 houses, 232 of them Hindu and 212 Musalmaén. There were five 
mosques, 


East of Pankor, Ménekchok had, in 1824, 598 houses, 537 of them 
Hindu, chiefly Brébman and Vania, and 61 Musalmén. There were 
four mosques and one Hindu temple. 


Since the introduction of the municipality, the old city wards 
have fallen into disuse and in their stead the area has been divided 
into four parts Shahapur in the north-west ; Daryépur in the north- 
east, Khadiya in the south-east, and Jamdlpur in the south-west, 
Of these Shahapur with an area of about 451 acres, divided into forty 
pols, has 6963 houses,? 2820 of them first class, and a population of 
21,177 souls, of whom a large number are of the poorer class, Dheds, 
Vaghris, and Bhangidés. Shahépur is the largest, poorest, and most 
thinly peopled division of the city. It comprises the old wards of 
Shéhapur, Khénpur, Mirzapur, and Bhadar, and portions of Idarya 
and Khas Bazar. 


Since 1824 Shaéhépur has considerably improved. The rough open 
ground has partly been built on by well-to-do Shravaks and Kanbis 
and partly taken up for the Ahmedabad spinning and weaving 
company’s mill. None of it is now set apart for crops. Khénpur is 
still backward with poor Musalméns, Dheds, and Bhangiés. elons 
are grown in a few patches here and there, In the west along the line 
of the city walls are some fine dwellings chiefly occupied by European 
officers. Mirziépur shows much improvement, the high road to the 
cantonment passing through it. It! contains the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churches (p. 279), the civil hospital, the residence of 
Réo Bahadur Premabhéi Hemaébhai Nagar Seth, travellers’ quarters, 
and several dwellings for European officers, among them those of the 
Executive Engineer for irrigation and the Deputy Surgeon General, 
who hold their offices in their own houses. The western part near 
Khanpur is still, comparatively speaking, waste. In this sub-division 
a large building, formerly the civil hospital, was on the transfer of 
the hospital bought by Mr. Sorabji Jamsedji Jijibhéi, and in memory 
of his daughter-in-law Gulmaji, set apart as a rest-house for Pérsia, 
Except that the Delbi gate is sometimes so called, the name Idarya 
is no longer used. The land on each side of the camp road is known 
as Delhi Darvaza chakla, and the rest is known by the names of 
the different pols, The Khas Bazér is now one of the most important 
places in the city, and the land there is very valuable. The main 
road is lined with shops, must of them rebuilt on a regular plan 
since the 1875 flood. Of the Kéranj (p. 273), the Three Gateways, 
or Tin Darvaza (p. 273), and the Bhadar (p..275) separate accounts 


1 Most of the details about the present (1879) city divisions and suburbs have been 
sipped by Mr. J. F, Fernandez, Huzur Deputy Collector ; see foot-note 5, p. 262, 
he house return is for 1879 and the population for 1872, 
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have been given under ‘Objects of Interest.’ Of the two Ram 
temples in the Bhadar, one inside the Ram gate, was built in the 
time of the Mardthds at a cost of about £500 (Rs.5000). The 
temple servant is a Dakshani Bréhman; the repair and other 
charges are met from a yearly cash allowance of £10 (Rs. 100), and 
grain and other alms placed daily before the images, by persons 
bathing in the river. To the north of this is the Krishna Mandir, 
built, during the time of the Maréthds, ata cost of about £800 
(Rs. 8000). The floor of the temple is of marble. The temple servant 
is a Telang Braéhman, who receives a yearly cash allowance of £53 
(Rs. 530), Further north, outside of the Collectors garden is the 
Vithal Mandir, built during the time of the Mardthas, at a cost 
of about £500 (Rs, 5000), The temple has a yearly grant of £50 
(Rs. 500), and the temple servant is a Dakshani Brahman. The 
management of these three Mardétha temples, of Ram, Krishna, and 
Vithoba, is in the hands of committees, panch, appointed by 
Government; the temple servants, though they receive the cash 
allowances, act according to their directions, The other Rim temple 
is opposite the Krishna Mandir, and was built in 1845 at a cost of 
about £300 (Rs. 8000) by a Dakshani Bréhman. Besides these thera 
is -@ temple of Hanuman»and an underground temple of Shiv 
Pétéleshvar. All these Maratha temples are in the Bhadar, 


Of the people of this division about two-thirds are Hindus, many 
of them of low caste; the rest are Musalmans. The manufacture of 
paper, formerly carried on here on a large scale, has of late suffered 
much from the competition of cheap European paper. 


East of Shdhépur ani forming the north-east corner of the city, 
Darydpur covers about 296 acres, divided into 132 pols, and according 
to the 1872 cenaus, has. a population of 32,971 souls living in 10,649 
houses! of which 7058 are of two or more stories, Daryaépur comprises 
the old wards of Darydpur, Jawherivada, Bhanderipur, and Tinlimbdi, 
and portions of Idarya, Pankor, and Denkuva. With very few plots 
of waste land, this division is, especially towards the east and south- 
east, most thickly peopled, and is little more than a network of the 
gated wards, pols, of which some account is given in the description of 
Khédiya, the next diyision of the city. Darydpur is the head-quarters 
of the trading classes,,Of Hindus except Nagar Bréhmans and Kshatris 
almost all the upper castvs, especially Vanias both Jain and Bréhmanic, 
are found in great strength; there are also large numbers of Musalmans, 
the Bohoras in trade and the rest chiefly weavers. In a few outlying 
spots are settlements of Bhangiés and Dheds. Of objects of interest 
ers is in Jawherivdda, the residence of the Jain family whose head 
has, for about 150 years, held the hereditary post of Nagar Seth or 
chief of the city. Itisa building of great size enriched with some 
of the best Ahinedabad wood carving. With so large and rich a Jain 
population this divisiory contams several convents, apdsras, and 
many Shrdvak temples? dedicated chiefly to Chomakji, Mahavir 
Svami, A’desar Bhagvim, Chintéman, Ashtépadji, Shambhavnath, 
and Mandir Svémi. Like the Shravaks the Meshri Vanidés have 


1 The honse return is for 1879. 
4 Details of the chief Jain temples are given at pages 280, 285, 300, 
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some important temples. The chief are two very rich ones of the 
Goséi Mahéraj in a spacious building in the Dosivada pol, one 
dedicated to Natvarlal and the other to Shaémlal. Into neither 
of these is any one but a Hindu allowed. Daily, between six 
and eleven in the morning, and again between four end six 
at night, when the gods are awake, worshippers attend in large 
numbers and on special days in dense crowds. Every day about 
£20 (Rs, 200) worth of fruit and other food that has been offered to 
the images, is distributed among the richer worshippers, who in return 
make Jarge money gifts. These Gosdi Mahdraja’s temples, which 
except for their coating of red and yellow wash look like dwellings, 
were built about eighty years ago at a cost of £8000 (Rs. 80,000), partly 
the gift of worshippers, partly paid by the Mahéréj. In Dhana 
Suthar’s pol a temple, dedicated to Ambéji MAta, is held in great 
veneration by Brahmans, and Vanifis, Jain as well as Bréhmanie. 
The image of the Mata was at first kept in the house of a Tapodhan 
Bréhman. In 1848 (1903 8.), at the consecration of Hatisiug’s 
temple, people gathered in crowds. Among the worshippers and 
visitors cholera broke out, and many.vows were made to Amb4ji Méta 
if only she would stay the sickness, The cholera did not spread, and 
the people, holding the goddess in high veneration, built her a 
temple at a cost of about £200 (Rs. 2000). The temple is in charge 
of a descendant of the Tapodhan Brahman who first owned the image. 
The Mohota Ramji’s temple, in Haja Patel’s or Ramji Mandir’s pol, is 
the oldest Meshri or Vaishnav temple. Its statue of Ram originally 
belonged to a Modh Vania, who going on a pilgrimage to Dwarka 
overtook by the way two Khambhdliya Guglis® or priests and went 
with them to Dwarka. When about to return, they asked for a gift. 
The Vania said: “If you come to Ahmedabad with me, I will serve 
you well.” One of them came and was put in charge of Raémji’s 
statue. About 100 years ago when the Peshwa and Géikwér held 
Ahmedabad, wealthy Modh merehants collected £5000 (Rs. 50,000) 
to build a temple. It was dedicated to Rémji and entrusted to 
the Gugli. The building is at present out of order, all its revenues 
being spent on a large colony of devotees. In the grounds of the 
old mint (p. 280) in the south of Darydpur, a girls’ school has been 
established by Sethéni Harkuvarbéi. Of the Svémi Nérdéyan temple 
(p. 279); of the animal home, pdnjrdpol (p. 280); and of the 
Dutch factory (p. 272) separate accounts have been given. Though 
most of the wells in this division are galt, a vein of sweet water fit 
for drinking, runs along the city wall in the east. The water ol 
some of these wells (p. 318) near the Premabhdéi gate, is used fox 
nothing but washing silks, as it is said to give them a special gloss, 


Khadiya, the smallest and most thickly peopled division of the 
city, has an area of about 238 acres divided into 115 pols, and ¢ 
population, according to the 1872 census, of 33,649 souls living ix 


1 The present head of the temples is LAlb4va also called Varajrdy Maharaj. 

2 Khambhdliya is a small town in Navdnagar in Kathidwdér, Gugli is a caste o 
Brahmans found in Dwarka and in some parte of Kathidwar, corresponding, ar 
regards their offices, to the Chobds of Gokal Mathura or the Badvaés of Pandharpur. 
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10,605 houses! of which 8829 have two or more stories, and most 
are well and strongly built. Khdadiya comprises the old wards of 
Khédiya, Raypur, Sérangpur, and parts of Manekchok, Denkuva and 
A'stodiya, Raised above the level of the rest of the city, Khadiya is the 
favourite quarter for high class Hindus, and so close are the houses 
that, in many places, the streets are little better than passages not 
broad enough for two bullock carriages to meet, The houses of this 
division are built in groups or clusters known as pols, probably dating 
from 1738 the time of disorder aud fear that followed the break-up of 
Muhammadan rule, and still a useful help to the police in checking the 
movements of thieves and other criminals. The chief feature of these 
groups isthat each has a separate entrance protected by a gateway, 
pol, with a picket house on the top of it. Inside of the gateway the 
ouses of the group form one or more streets, the ends either blocked 
by a dead wall, or, through a small door, bdéri, opening into another 
group. Inside the pols the roads are rough, narrow, and winding, fit 
in many cases only for foot passengers, Most of the houses are first 
class, the walls massive and the timber strong. Some of them, 
especially those about fifty years old, are ornamented with much rich 
and finely cut wood-work. From their. fondness for this part of the 
town and the want of open sites, the families as they grew larger, 
added story on story to the old houses, the upper stories often 
jutting out so far that, when two opposite houses wero enlarged, 
their eaves almost met across the roadway. Inside of most two or 
more storied houses isa yard, and under the yard a covered reservoir 
with supplies of rain water for drinking. Part of the courtyard is 
sometimes raised into a terrace and used asa lounge or for drying 
grain, pulse, and clothes. Jn-these houses valuables are, if unwieldy, 
stowed away in secret under-ground collars with most carefully hid 
entrances. Some of these cellars have air shafts run through the 
walls, so that they may be used as retreats for men in hiding. The 
jewellery ‘safe’ is usually a hole in the house wall or in one of the 
main beams, hidden so cunningly that no stranger can find it out, 
and its secret so jealously guarded, that it is known only to the 
head of the house, his wife, and one or two of his most trusted children. 
The people of these pols form, to some extent, separate communities, 
each with arrangements for managing its common aftairs (p. 294). 


The people of the division are Hindus and Musalmaéns, The 
Hindus are well-to-do; traders, bankers, Government servants, 
pleaders, and artisans. Khddiyais the only quarter of the city where 
‘Nagar Bréhmans and Kshatris live. The Musalmans, numbering 
a little more than one-sixth of the whole population, are chiefly 
Bohords of both sects. Of other Musalmans there are not many, 
and their general poverty is driving them into the poorer quarters 
of the -city, while their houses pass into the hands of the thrifty 
Jaineand other Vinids. In parts of the outskirts live Dheds and 
Bhangids, 

Every large pol has a Bréhman or Jain temple, or a mosque. 
Some of the Jain temples are well built with beautiful white stone 
carving, The mosyues are small and plain. In some of the pols 
are Jain convents, apdaréz, for religious devotees both men, gorjis, 


1 The house return is for 1879. 
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and women, gurnijis. Among the devotees are two classes, those 
who have altogether, afd those who have only partly given up the 
world. The out-and-out devotee dresses in yellow, owns nothing, 
and lives on food given or sent him ready cooked; the part devotee 
dresses in white, may own some money, and may cook his food, 
The Kabirpanthi temple in this division was built about 1834 at a 
cost of about £500 (Rs. 5000), The head of the temple is Hirddésji, 
The Kabirpanthis, who pray to Kabir and use no images, belong 
to twelve and a half sects, panths. Two other small Kabirpanthi 
temples, one near the Darydpur gate, and the other in Sankdi seri in 
Khadiya, have, ona point of succession, separated from the chief body. 
Built about 1842, Dvdrkaénathji’s temple in Dolatkhdna in the old 
Réypur ward, cost about £1000 (Rs, 10,000) subscribed by Vaishnava, 
It forms a branch of the Mohota Dvark4néthji’s temple of Goséi 
Mah4réj in the Kankroli village of Meywar, to the head of which it 
belongs. The temple of Rémsnehi in the Pakhéli pol of this division, 
was built about fifty years aga by Sadhu Khemdasji, a disciple 
of Duler4émji Maharaj, and cost about, £300 (Rs. 3000), The chief 
seat. of the sect is at the village of Sd4ypur in Meywar, where there 
are about 1000 followers, stidhus, The Ramsnehi is an offshoot from 
the Réménandi sect. Rémsnehi sddhus accept no other charity 
than cooked food, and worship no images. Of their origin the story 
is that abaut 100 years ago, a Vania by name Rémcharanji was the 
manager, kdrbhdri, of gome chief. Qne night he dreamt he was 
borne away by the stream ofa river, when a holy man drew him out 
and carrying him to the bank, said, ‘Why are you here; get up. 
He awoke and set out to see the man who had saved him. About 
gix miles from Sdypur, at the suburb of Datardu, he sawa Réménandi 
sddhu by name Kirpérdmji and knew him tobe the man who 
had saved him from drowning. He became his disciple and was 
thus at first a follower of the Raménandi faith. For some years he 
used to beg Hour, and, baking it, give the cakes to the devotees. One 
day while cooking he saw ants on a piece of wood in the fireplace. 
He took the wood to his spiritual adviser Kirpérdémji, and said, 
“This is an act of sin.” Kirpardmji said, “ If you sit in one 
place and pray to Rémji, you will be blessed.’ On this Ramcharanji 
began to pray in a lonely place, and to beg cooked food, Thus was 
established the sect of the Raémsnchior friends of Rim. The founder 
of this faith composed 36,250 Hindustani songs, some of them 
still sung by his followers. He was succeeded by Raémjananji, 
Uderamji, Chaturdasji, Narandasji, Hardasji, and Hematrémji, the 
present holder of the chiefseat of the faith at Sdypur. In Ranchhodji’s 

ol in Sérangpur chakla isthe Ranchhodji’s temple built at a cost of 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) by Gujar Vanids. It is visited by all Hindus but 
the Jains. During Shelukar’s time (1798-1800), there were two or 
three rooms outside the Sdrangpur gate, and in one of them this 
image is said to have been found. It was brought into the city and 
kept at first in a Brihman’s house. The Radha Vallabhji’s temple 
was built at a cost of about £800 (Rs, 8000). It belongs to the 
Radha Vallabhjis, an offshoot of the Vallabhéchari sect, 


Its high level saves the Khédiya division from the risk of flooding ; 
even the great 1875 tlood did itno harm, Highteen months laters 
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fire (p. 262) broke out, and lasting for one night and part of the next 
day destroyed the Strangpur phalia, one of the best pols, and was not 
brought under till the troops were called in to help the police. As in 
other parts of the town the water of most of the wells is too brackish 
for drinking. Butay in Daryépur,a row of wolls, sunk along the 
line of the city wall, yields water sweet enough for either drinking 
op cooking, 

West of Kh&diya is Jamalpur with 315 acres divided into sixty- 
nine pols, and a population of 23,883 souls living in 9331 houses,! of 
which 4514 have two or more stories. Of these, as in Sh&hdpur, a 
little more than two-thirds are Hindus and the rest Musalméns. 
Among the Hindus are Meshri Véuids, Kanbis, Bréhmans, and afew 
Jains, Among the Musalmans are many Bohordés and Momnés, both 
of them thrifty and well-to-do. In some outlying spats are a few 
Dhed and Bhangia huts. Calico printing employs a a large number 
of people both Musalm4ns and Hindus. 


Jamalpur includes the old wards.of Jamélpur and Réykhad and 
parts of Manekchok and. A'stodiya, Simce 1824 the old Réykhad 
ward has been much improved by the spread of buildings, and 
by the opening between 1864 and 1867 of the Oliphant road 
from the Mének to the A’stodiya gates, and of the Lee road running 
into Kéranj square. There is now no regular tillage ; from the few 
open patches only cucumbers are grown. Besides the Bechardas 
spinning and weaving mill, and a few Kuropean dwellings, there are, 
of buildings and places of interest, the wissian house and high school, 
the Premehand Riiychand . training college, the Lakshmibai training 
college, the Prirthana Samaj temple, the post office, the Ellis 
bridge, the municipal offices, the Governinent telegraph office, the 
Ménekchok market, the alms-house, lanyar-khina, the Jéma 
mosque (p. 271), the Gaikwar’s palace, havels (p. 277), the Parsi fire 
temple, and Sidi Salim’s palace. The mission house and high 
school were built in 1874-75 ata total cost of £7545 (Rs. 75,450), 
of which, besides the site valued at £1000 (Rs. 10,000), Government 
gave £1501) (Rs. 15,000) and the mission, from fundsand subscriptions, 
£5045 (Rs, 50,450). The Premchand Raychand college was built 
in 1867-68 at aoost of £8820 (Rs. 88,200) of which Mr. Premchand 
gave £3400 (Rs. 34,000). Its special object is to train masters 
for Gujarati schovls. The Lakshmibai college was built in 1875 
at a cost of £3000 (Rs. 30.000), of which £1500 (Rs. 15,000) were 
given by Goverument, £500 (Rs. 5000) by the Ahmedabad 
municipality, and £1000 (Rs. 10,000) by Rao Bahadur Bechardas 
Ambiidas, C.S.I., after whose daughter the college is called. Its 
special object is to train teachers for Gujarati girls’ schools. 

The prdrthana manlir? or prayer house, the meeting place of the 
Prérthana Samaj, or prayer union, was built in 1876 at a cost of 
£1200 (Rs. 12,000). The ordinary charges are inet from a fund 


2 The population return is for 1872 and the house return for 1879. 

2¥From materials kindly supplied by Réo Séheb Mahipatrém Ruprém, the 
secretary and one of the leading members of the Ahmedabad Prarthana Saméj. 

8 The chief contributors were R40 Bahddur Bechardds Ambdidds, C.S.1., £550 3 
Raéo Bahddar Bholindth Sarabhai, 2200; Mr, Ranchhodlal Chhotalal, £100; Rao 
Bahadur Gopalrav Hari, £50. 
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formed from the free-will gifts of the members. The street front of 
the building is a tower, except for a clock in the face of it, little 
different from the tower of a modern Shaivite temple. The inside 
of the tower is used us a library, and on each side is a small room, 
through one of which a staircase leads to two side-galleries, There 
are two main doors, one in the north or tower end, the other in the 
south. Passing through the north door, the body of the building 
is a hall forty-eight feet long from north to south, and twenty- 
four broad from east to west. This hall is lighted from glass- 
windows in the east, south, and west walls, and is on either 
side shaded from the sun by a covered verandah. In the south end 
of the hall, opposite the tower, is a platform with a chair and table 
set for the preacher. Facing the preacher is a second platform, lower 
and carpeted, set apart for the hired musicians. On either side is & 
double row of benches and chairs for the worshippers. Above the 
benches on each side is a woman’s gallery entered from the stair case 
in the tower, and cut off from the rest of the hall by a row of bamboo 
screens. 


The Ahmedabad Prarthana Samaj dates from the 17th December 
1871, when Government called on all classes of the people to offer 
thanks for the recovery from sickness of H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales, At Ahmedabad some of the leading men of the city called a 
meeting of all creeds in the grounds of the training college. So 
largely was the meeting attended, that some men of high position and 
education, who had long been anxious to start a theistic society, 
determined to hold weekly Sunday mectings for the worship of ‘God 
the Creator and common heavenly Father of mankind.’ At the 
end of the first year (December 1872) there were thirty-four 
members, and the number is now (March, 1879) 109. The members 
are almost all Hindus, chiefly of the upper class, Bréhmans, Ksbatris, 
and Vaniés, most of them Government servants and pleaders; there 
are also a few husbandmen and craftsmenof the Kanbi, Suthar, Luhér, 
and Koli castes, and there is one Musalmén and one Parsi. Caste- 
feeling is so far respected that no one of the Dhed, Bhangia, or 
other depressed classes is allowed to attend. Some Christians come 
to the meetings but none have formally jomed the sect. So far the 
Hindu members have not cut themselves off from their old faith, or 
made any change in their marriage, funeral, and other family rites. 

The chief articles of faith are a belief in an all-powerful Creator 
to be worshipped withont an image and without a mediator, who 
holds man responsible for his actions and will reward or punish him 
ina future state. A Gujarati form of faith, a book of prayers, and 
a set of hymns, partly composed by Réo Bahadur Bholénath Sérabhai, 
and partly compiled from Vedic and Purdnic verses, have been 
published and are used by most of the members. No one is set 
apart asa teacher or spiritual guide. A few of the most zealous 
members generally lead the public worship in turns. The public 
services are held on Sunday afternoons and sometimes on other days, 
But the holy days of other religions are not treated with any special 
honour. At the beginning of each service all stand, and the preacher 
repeats a Gujarati prayer from the prayer book. He then chooses 
a text from the hymn book, and from it preaches or reads a sermon 
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either on the character of God or in praise of temperate, just, and 
kindly living. After the sermon all stand, and the preacher sings 
a hymn to a Hindu air, the congregation repeating each verse in 
chorus, Then the hired musician playing on a large guitar, tambura, 
and accompanied by two violins, sdrangis, and a drum, chants a 
psalm. With this the service generally ends. 


Besides in Ahmedabad the sect is spreading and there are, some of 
them it is true little more than names, Prérthana Saméjs at Kaira, 
Nadidd, Petlad, Sojitra, Baroda, Broach, Haénsot, Anklesvar, Surat, 
and Navséri. 


The Ellis bridge, across the SAbarmati, built in 1870-71 at a cost 
of £54,920 (Rs, 5,49,200) was, except two spans on the Ahmedabad 
and one on the opposite bank, carried away in the 1875 flood. The 
two spans are still in the evening a favourite resort of the city 
people. Close to the bridge is a large jail garden. A branch from 
the Oliphant road leads to the municipal buildings, a municipal 
office, a conservancy office, and a weighing shed, the whole 
surrounded by a wall. In alarge open space, in front of the 
municipal buildings, is the grain market, in the dry season always a 
place of much business. Across the plain about 300 yards from the 
ra as buildings is the Government telegraph office built in 
1872-73. 


Among charitable institutions is one connected with Sultan Ahmad 
T’stomb and in his honour known as Sultan Ahmad’s alms-house, 
langar-khina. ‘he endowment yielding a yearly income of £252 
(Rs. 2520) is, subject. to the Collector’s approval, managed by a 
committee of Musalman gentlemen. Of the whole amount a portion 
is spent in feeding Musalman begyars, fakirs, with cooked rice and 
pulse, khiehadi, at the rate of fifty pounds (14 mans) a day. Besides 
this food dole a yearly fair, wras, is held in honour of Sultan Ahmad ; 
a staff of one clerk, two messengers, a cook, a water-carrier, and, to play 
morning, evening, and night at the tomb, five kettle drummers, 
nagarchis, is kept up. During the last nine years from surplus funds, 
£300 (Rs. 3000) were in 1875 spent in rebuilding the Alif mosque 
opposite the Kdranj, and £300 (Rs. 8000) more in relieving the distress 
caused by the flood of that year. 


Another street branching from the Oliphant road leads to the 
Parsi fire temple, ‘ajiiri. It is a small commonplace building 
raised in 1845 by one Kharsedji Bairémji.! In this division is the 
old building Sidi Salim’s palace, haveli (p. 319). It was formerly the 
residence and office of the assistant collector of continental customs 
and excise, who had charge of the Ran salt works and the frontier. 
It is now used as a jail for civil debtors. 


The author of the Mirét-i-Ahmadi writing about the middle of the 
eighteenth century (1748-1762) gives the names of 110 suburbs,? 


1 Close by is a tower of silence raised soon after by general subscription. Brigga’ 
Cities of Gujarashtra, 270. 

3 The details, kindly supplied by Major Watson, are: 1, Shéhdpur or Kaszipur; 
2, Hajipur; 3, Darydpur, founded by Darya Khan, one of Mahmud Begada’s 
nobles, the dome of whose tomb is said to be the largest in Gujarat; 4, Multdnpur; 
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Of eight of these the origin is not given; eighty-three were 
founded under the Ahmedabad kings, and nineteen under the 
Moghal viceroys. At the time when he wrote, it would seem, 
though this is not quite certain, that of the 110, eighteen were 
deserted, three had become Daskroi villages, and eighty-nine 
were still suburbs. In the time of prosperity the suburbs 


56, Maksudpur, in 1622 made into the Shahi Bag; 6, Mdhpur; 7, Munirpur; 
8, Lodipur and Bakarabaid, old settlements ; 9, Panahpur, scatied hy Bahadur Khan 
a subheddr of the province ; 10, Jahdngirpur, named after the Emperor Jahdngir ; 
Jl, Iskandarpur, an old settlement; 12, Ahmadpur, formerly Haibatpur, 
founded by Haibat Khan, a Gujarati noble; 13, Asdrva, an old settlement 3 
14, Bibipur, founded in the timo of the Gujarat Sultans by Bibi Mah ; 15, Harharpur, 
an old settlement; 16; Ruppur, ditto; 17, Kdlupur, founded by Haji Kélu, one of 
Mahmud Begada’s nobles; 18 Rasulpur, an old settlement; 19, Ghilibpur, ditto ; 
20, Syedabad or Saraspur, ditto; 21, Mithd4pur, ditto; 22, Jamdlpur, ditto; 238, 
Sahibpur, ditto ; 24, Nurullahpur, populated during Farrukh Siyar’s reign by Shaikh 
Nur Muhammad ; 25, Salimpur, an old settlement ; 26, Khanpur, ditto ; 27, Sarki- 
vada, ditto; 28, Rasulpur, ditto ; 29, Parmdpur, ditto; 30, Sdrangpur, founded by 
Malik Sdrang, one of Mahmud Begada’s nobles ; 31, Afzalpur, founded by Afzal Khan, 
Sult4n Muhammad II.’s minister ; 32, Begampur, an old settlement ; 33, Toghdnpur, 
founded by Malik Toghd4n ; 34, Rajpur, an old settlement ; 35, Gomtipur, ditto ; 36, 
Maryampur, ditto; 37, A’lam Ganj, ditto 5; 38, Kanksivada, ditto ; 39, Lalpuri, ditto ; 
40, Gapalpars ditto; 41, Muazzamabad, ditto;-42,; Manjhanpur, founded by Syed 
Masud, grandson of Shah Adam; 43, Dabipur, founded by Safdar Khan Babi; 
44, Shih Ganj, an old settlement; 45, NavApura, an old settlement ; 46, Sultanpur, 
ditto ; 47, Kishvarpur, founded by Kishvarddés, Safdar Khan Bdbi’s minister ; 
48, Masumabad, founded by Misum Kuli, entitled Shuj4t Khan ; 49, Murad Ganj, 
founded during the government of Prince Murad Bakhsh; 50, Jamnapur, an old 
settlement ; 51, Begampur also Khijipur, ditto ; 52, Rahmatpur or Wahdbpur, 
repopulated by Kazi Wahab during Anrangzeb’s reign ; 53, Tinpur, an old settle- 
ment; 54, Syedpur without the A’stodiya gate, founded by Syed Atdulléh Khan, 
one of Sultan Ahmad’s nobles; 55, Chingizpur, founded by Chingiz Khan Habshi, 
ruler of Ahmedabad (1571) ; 56, Kinkspur, an old settlement ; 57, Kanka)pur, 
ditto ; 58, Bahddurpur, founded by Sultan Bahddur Gujarati; 59, Akrampur, 
founded by Akram-ud-din, jude of the province during the reign of Bah4dur Shak 
son of Aurangzeb; 60, Mufikharpur, founded during the same reign by Abu 
Mufdkhar, brother of the judge of the province; 61, Hirpur, an old settlement; 62, 
Navapura, ditto ; 63, A‘limpur, founded by Khudévand Khén or Malik A‘lam, son- 
in-law of Muhammad, son of Ahmad Shah; 64, Farahpur, also Kazipur, founded by 
Farah Khan, K4zi of Ahmedabad during Aurangzeb’s reign; 65, Sahibabad, founder 
not known ; 66, Nur Ganj, named after Nur Jahan Begam then (1618) staying here 
with the Emperor Jahangir ; 67, Kharddostpoliyah, an old settlement ; 68, Zordvarpur 
named by Jawan Mard Khan Babi after his son Zordvar Khan at the close of Farrukh 
Siyar’s reign; 69, Rasulabad by Shah Alam ; 70, Khandudrol, an old settlement, 

opulated till 1733 when Uméabii besieged the city; 71, Syed Hamidpura, ditto ; 
72 Radvi Khin Firozpur, ditto ; 73, Hasanpura, ditto ; 74, Baklipur, ditto; 75, 
Irandpur, ditto ; 76, Bhivdiupur, ditto; 77, Artidpur, ditto; 78, Khizarpur, ditto; 79, 
Isanpura, founded by Malik Isan or Nizim-ul-Mulk, one of Begada’s nobles; 80, 
Navahds, founder not known; 81, Khudanpur founded by Malik Khudan, a Gujarati 
noble ; 82, Behrampur, an old settlement ; 83 Majhuri, ditto; 84, Asdval, ditto ; 85, 
Kutbpur, founded during Kutb-ul-A‘lam’s time ; 86, KAsimpur, founded by Mir Kasim 
in Aurangzeb’s reign; 87, Réjupur, by Shah Alam; 88, Hansdpur, by Syed Hasan 
Khan Barha in Aurangzeb’s reign; 89, Barejabad, an old settlement ; 90, Othmanpur, 
by Syed Othmdn, a follower of Kutb-ul-A lum; 91, Khanpur, opposite the gate 
of that name ; 92, Naurangpur, founded by Naurang Afghan during the viceroyalty 
of Shujét Khan ; 93, Edalpur, an old Afghan settlement ; 94, Firozpur, ditto ; 95, 
Azdarpur, ditto ; 96, Saldbatpur by Saldbat Muhammad Khén Babi ; 97, Sharakpur, 
by Malik-as-Sharak, a slave of Muhammad II. king of Gujarat; ShAdmdnpur, by 
Shédman, son of Khan A’zam Mirza Aziz Kokaltdsh during Akbar’s reign; 99, 
Faridpur Imddulpur, commonly called MAdhulpur, old Afghén settlement; 100, 
Shaikhpur, founded by Shaikh Rehmatullah ; 101, Sultanpur or Mdndvi Nimak, 
an old settlement; 102, Kasimpur, ditto; 103, Nasirabad, ditto; 104, Fatehpur, 
ditto ; 105, Kamal-nd-dinpur, founded by Jawan Mard Khan Babi and called after 
his son ; 106, Isdpur, an old settlement ; 107, Rahimpur ditto ; 108, Mirdnpur, 
ditto ; 109, Kochrab, ditto ; 110, Palri. 
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probably differed greatly in size, some would seem from the reference 
to them in the Mirét-i-Ahmadi to have been little more than a garden 
and a mosque. Others were much larger, ‘considerable quarters, 
filled with everything valuable and rare, each almost a city.’! In 
Usménpur there are said to have been 12,000 shops, Of the names 
given in the foot-note eight are still (1879) suburbs, thirty are villages 
of the Daskroi sub-division, and seventy-two are deserted. 

At present there are sixteen suburbs with a total estimated 
population of 11,741 souls, lodged in 3870 houses. These are, on 
the north seven, Kagdipith, Uttampura, Méidhavpura, Hatipura, 
Borradailepura, Fulpura, and Fatehpura; on the east four, Saraspur, 
Railway Suburb, Réjpur, and Gomtipur ; and on the south-east 
five, Bhavdénipura, Raghundthpura, Kdgddpith, Vaghrivdida, and 
Kangélpuri, The following are the chicf available details: 

Though it has given its name to a plot of land outside the Shéhapur 
gate, the Kdégdipith suburb does not seem to have been inhabited in 
1824, and now has neithcr houses nor inhabitanis. It contains a 
number of places for pulping xagsand paper making, the workers 
living within the city. Faper making is on the decline, and since 
the 1875 flood some of the buildings are in ruins. 


Just outside the Delhi gate, to the right of the cantonment road, is 
Uttampura, founded in 1874 by one Uttamchand, at present a resident 
of Pétan. It contains fifty-one houses and 170 inhabitants, chietly 
day labourers. 

A little to the north of Uttampura, Madhavpura has 318 houses 
and a population of 679 souls. The municipal import duties have 
raised Madhavpura to considerable importance. Most of the houses 
are used as warchouses, aud the suburb has become a station for 
goods passing into and through the eity. Much business is done here, 
the people who carry it on living mostly in the city. The 1875 floods 
caused an estimated loss of about £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). 


About a quarter of a mile from the Delhi gate and due north 
of Médhavpura is Vatipura, founded in 1847 by the well-known 
Hatising Kesarising. Jt has sixty-two warehouses, and forty 
inhabitants, servants and labourers. 


Close by Hatipura and to its east, between the Deihi and 
Daryépur gates, is the Borradailepura, founded in 1871 by the 
Collector, Mr. A. A, Borracaile, for the use of the cultivators of the 
adjoining lands. It contains sixty-one houses and a population of 
170 souls. The head of the Svami Nérdyan sect is at present (1879) 
building a large rest-house for the use of his followers. 

A little to the south of Borradailepura is Fulpura, founded in 1865 
by Fulsha, a member of the Nagar Seth family. It has twenty-seven 
houses, most of them warehouses, and the population is returned at 
sixty-seven souls, chiefly servants and warehouse hands. 

A little further south comes Fatehpnra, founded in 1864 by Fatesha, 
2 Shravak merchant. It contains filteen warehouses, and forty-four 
servants and Jabourers. 


1 Bird’s: Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 311, 
3B 187—42 
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About a mile and a half cast of the Kélupur gate comes Saraspur, 
the largest of the suburbs, fifty-two acres in area. For municipal 
purposes a part of Ahmedabad, Saraspur isa distinct walled town with 
five gates, four large and one small. The walls were built about forty 
years ago at a cost of £5840 (Rs.58,400}. The total population was in 
1872 returned at 5193 souls, and the houses at 1662 in 1879 against 
895 in 1824. ‘The inhabitants are chiefly carpenters, blacksmiths, 
weavers, dyers, and husbandmen. Saraspur is famous for its cart 
wheels, which are scut in large numbers to all parts of Gujarat and 
Kathiéwar. Its brocades, and other silk fabrics, are in no way inferior 
to those of Ahmedabad. It is in a flourishing condition, having a 
large trade and a market of its own. Outside the walls, and within 
the limits of the Asfrva village, lies a large well-built brick mosque 
belonging to the Bohora community. Close by are the ruins of the 
old Sdntidds’ temple, of whose curious history some details have been 
given under the head ‘ Objects of Interest’ (p. 285). 

To the west of Saraspur, between it and the city wall, is the Railway 
Suburb, founded in 1863. This ground, between the Sérangpur 
and Premabhdi gates was, wader the Land Acquisition Act (x of 
1870), taken for roads, for the sites of rest-houses, and for other 
necessary buildings. Afterwards more land was added and a large 
suburb founded, The lands were mapped, and the plots, marked for 
building sites, wore from time to time sold at rates varying from 8s. 
to £1 28s, 9d. (Rs. 14-Rs, 11-6) the square yard. The plots thus 
sold were, for every 100 yards, subject to the payment of a rent of 28, 
(Re. 1) in the case of sales on ninety-nine years’ lease, and of 4s. (Rs, 2) 
on perpetual transfers, As these sales were made during the time 
of great wealth, in 1864-65, the proceeds amounted to £24,000 
(Rs, 2,40,000). This was spent in making roads, and in building a 
rest-house, a police station, and the Saraspur over-bridge, in planting 
roadside trees, and in building a step-well at the station. The suburb 
thus founded contains 303 houses, 135 of which are of the first 
class. The population is estimated at 850 souls. The suburb is busy 
and flourishing. There are two cotton mills, one for spinning and 
weaving, the other for spinning only, two cotton ginning factories, a 
small sugar manufactory, warehouses, and other buildings. There are 
also two rest-houses, one built by Rio Bahadur Bechardés Ambéidas, 
C.S.L, and the other by Mr. Maganbhai, both Ahmedabad merchants, 
A dispensary is under construction by Mr. Ranchhodlél, another 
native of the city. The roads are broad with a footpath on either 
side. Part of this suburb, between the Sarangpur and Kélapur gates, 
covering fifty-five acres has since April 1875 been included in 
municipal limits. But unlike the lands within the city walls, no 
taxes are levied as the ground-rents meet the expenditure. The 
Ahmedabad railway station was built in 1863 at a cost of £11,000 
(Rs. 1,10,000). As in other Gujarét stations, the chief object was 
to get the largest possible covered area at the least cost. The city 
is connected with the station by made roads from the Premébhai, 
Kélupur, Panchkuva, Sérangpur, Raypur, and A’stodiya gates, An 
excellent road goes aJ] the way from the A’stodiya in the south-east 
to the Premébhai gate in the north-east and there joins the road 
connecting the railway station with the cantonment, 
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About a mile south of Saraspur, and the same distance east of the 
Réypur gate, is the suburb of Réjpur with 189 houses and an 
estimated population of 600 souls. its chief industry is the weaving 
of coarse cotton cloth, A Jain temple, on Sundays much visited by 
Ahmedabad Shravaks, and Bibiji’s. mosque, in good repair.and said. to 
date from.the times of carly Musalman rule, are the chief buildings.. 


A little to.the east is Gomtipur, with 825 houses and.a population 
of 2613. souls, chiefly well. to do silk weavers and dyers, and gold and 
silver thread makers. Jivery year in Kartak (November) a. large 
fair is held in honour of the god Narsinh. 


About a mile west of Gomtipur comes the south-eastern: group of 
Ahmedabad suburbs. Of these the one most to the east is 
Bhavanipura with sixty-three houses and 190 inhabitants. 


West of Bhavanipura, and outside the Réypur gate, is Raghunath- 
pura, with 185 houses and 515 inhabitants, most of them labourers. 


A little to the west. of Raghunéthpura. is, outside the A’stodiya 
gate, the walle! enclosure: of Kégdapith on the left of the Shéh 
A‘lam. road. This was once the site of the Vithalpura suburb, The 
walled enclosure surrounding about four acres of land, originally a 
rest-house, has since 1866-67 been used partly as a leper hospital and 
partly as a ward for chance cholera and smallpox cases. This suburb 
was for a short time used as a grain market. But it was not found 
guitable, and the grain market has been taken back to its old quarters 
near the Jama mosque. 


Though entered separately in the survey registers, Vaighrivdda 
forms the south part of Raghunathpura. It has 120 houses and 470 
inhabitants, chiefly brick makers and labourers. 


South of Vaéghrivida, Kangélpuri, or the poor suburb, is a hamlet 
of thirty-nine huts, and 140 people almost all day labourers. 


[n « well-wooded park-like plain, about three and a half miles 
morth-east of the city, on a site chosen by Sir John Malcolm in 1830, 
the cantonment! is reached by a well watered road? running through 
splendid rows of very old and fine trees. The camp faces the left or 
east bank of the river, with the lines of the two regiments of 
native infantry to the front, and the line of the European troops 
on the left flank and rear. The camp, the head quarter station 
of the northern division, is commanded by a Major-General with 
a staff of an Assistant Adjutant General, am Assistant Quarter-master 
General, a Deputy Surgeon General, and a StaffSurgeon. The troops 
are one half battery of Royal Artillery, one company of Kuropean 


1 The cantonment details have been kindly supplied by the Quarter-master General 
of the Bombay Army, On the cessjon of Ahmedabad in 1817 the troups were first 
lodged in the Gaikwar'’s Aaveli, the present arsonal, There they remained for some 
years when the lines were romoved to a spot,acouple of miles south of the city, 
where they stood till, in 1832-33, the present cantoument wus established, 

2 The municipality pays a contribution of £210 (Rs, 2100) towards watering the 
camp and Shahi Bay roads, 
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Tnfantry, one Native Infantry Regiment, and a depdt. The total 
population of 4682 souls is lodged in 992 houses. Ofthese 2799 with 
357 houses are within the military, and 1883 with 635 houses within 
the civil limits of the'cantonment. Sanitary arrangements are under 
the control of a cantonment committee. There are five hospitals, 
three military, one staff, and one Jock hospital, Besides what is 
drawn from the river, many wells in the lines yield good and 
plentiful water. ‘lhe lines are airy, well built, and for the most part 
well shaded. The natural surface drainage answers all purposes. 
Conservancy is well attended to, the streets and open spaces in front 
of the huts being kept clean. The cantonment police is under the 
management of a cantonmont magistrate, who algo discharges alk 
magisterial duties in the camp and market, bazdr. The market is 
well stocked with articles in demand among the troops, and spirit 
shops are under control according to cantonment rules. 


The chief buildings are, for the Artillery, besides officers’ messes and 
out-houses, three barracks, each able to hold forty-four men and two 
serjeants. These barracks with stone-paved floors, brick masonry walls, 
teak wood doors and windows, and donble-tiled roofs with clerestory 
ventilators, wore begun in May 1875 and finished in March 1879, ata 
total cost of £19,647 (Rs. 1,965,470), Besides the barracks there are 
three quartersfor married soldiers and three quarters forstaff serjeants. 
For the European Tofantry, there are four barracks, one for forty-four 
men and two serjeants, one for forty-eight men and two serjeants, 
and two for sixty-one men and four serjeants each, and two quarters 
for murried soldicrs. ‘the first two ofthe four European Infantry 
barracks, were begun in February 1876 and finished in March 1879 
at a cost of £13,307 (Rs. 1,33,070). For the use of officers there are 
forty-four dwellings. with yearly rents varying from £120 (Rs, 1200) 
to £25 (Rs. 250) and averaging ‘£61 (Rs. 610), 


Arnej in the Dholka sub-division, about fifteen miles south-west 
of the town of Dholka, though now little more than a village, was 
formerly the meeting of mauy streams of traffic, from Radhanpur, 
Kadi, Patan, Ahmedabad, and Kaira, to Dholera and Kéathiéwar. 
The village revenucs, presented by Déméji Gaikwar, have by the 
British Government been continued to the temple of Bhut Bhavani. 
Under the crop-share, bhagbaldi, system, collected by an accountant 
and headman, the village revenues are managed by a committee, 
panch, appointed by Government consisting of the headman, his 
assistant, and a Dholka Vania. Part of the revenue is spent in 
keeping a food house, saddvart, where doles of uncooked grain 
are daily given to travellers, chiefly religious beggars, sddhus, and 
Miarvaédi labourers. The village shepherds, Bharvdds, are bound to 
supply the pilgrims with cowdung fuel. 


Barva’la, a walled town, in north latitude 22° 9', and east 
longitude 71° 56’, on the river Utavli, about twenty-five miles south 
of Dhandhuka, had in 1872 a population of 5813 souls and 1538 
houses, To the north the country is rich, and to the south bleak 
and barren. Except its fine encircling wall, built by a manager of the 
Limbdi state there is little noteworthy in the town. It is one of 
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the villages that in the disturbed times of the cighteenth century 
sought protection from one of the stronger neighbouring chiefs. It 
is provided with a travellers’ bungalow. 


Ba’vlia’ri. See Dholera. 


Bhadia‘d in the Dhandhuka sub-division two miles north-west 
of Dholera has the shrine of a Musalmaén, known as Pir Bhadiddia, 
or the Bhadidéd saint. He is said to have beena Bukhari Syed, 
Muhammad Shah by name, who about 600 years ago, coming from 
Uchh in the Panjéb, heard that a Gujarat chief was in the habit 
of never breaking his fast till he had killed a Musalm4n and, with 
his victim’s blood, had raarked his brow. With a band of followers 
the Syed went ayainst the chief and with the loss of his own life 
defeated and killed him. Over his tomb, in aftcr-times visited by 
Shéh A’lam, and other cf the Bokhéri Syeds, a Nawéb of Cambay 
built the present plain square domed mausoleum. The saint who is 
the head of the sect of Mehmudshéi Momnds is held in reverence by 
some low class Hindus. In the mausoleum hangs a fifty-pound iron 
chain formerly used in ordeals. With it round his neck the accused 
walked seven steps. If atthe seventh step the chain broke he was 
innocent, if it did not break he was guilty. 


Bhimna'th, a village in the Dhandhuka sub-division about ten 
miles south-west of Dhandhuka, has a temple of Mahadev held in high 
local esteem. The story is, that when the Pandavs (1400 B.C.) came 
to Gujarat, Arjun was careful never to break his fast till he had 
worshipped Mahddev, Coming to this, a forest and shrineless tract, 
Bhim, fearing lest his brother should suffer from too long a fast, set 
up ina thicket a ling-shaped stone and strewing flowers, sent Arjun 
word that he had found a. Mahddev’s shrine. Arjun worshipped, and 
was afterwards laughed at, and told it was no real shrine. The 
brothers with their mother then went to the spot and Bhim carelessly 
striking the stone, milk gushed out. Since then the god has been 
worshipped as Bhimnéth Mahddev. The place is said to have first 
been made popular by Méadhavgir an ascetic in 1479, But it has 
probably risen to consequence since the weakening of Musalmén 
power in Gujarét (1707).1 ‘Phe shrine is not roofed, only walled 
round. Ithas lately been adorned with a marble pavement, a marble 
bullock, nandi, and two elephants. Several villages have, by different 
Hindu chiefs, been given to the shrine and it is now rich, drawing, 
berides from chance oflerings, a yearly income of about £3000 
(Rs. 30,000). Most of this moncy is spent on feeding Bréhmans of 
whom on cocoanut day sometimes as many as 10,000 attend. The 
belief that after being at Dwarka, Bhimndth should be visited adds 
greatly to the number of its pilgrims. 

Dhandhuka, a municipal town of, in 1872, 9782 inhabitants 
and the head-quarters of the Dhandhuka sub-division, lies on the 
right bank of the Bhaédhar in north latitude 22° 23’ and east longitude 
72° 2’, sixty two miles south-west of Ahmedabad. In a dull and, 


1 There have been only ten high priests, Mahanis, and as the office is elective this 
would probably uot carry the date much beyond the 18th century, 
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except to the north, treeless plain, the town of Dhandhuka is from 
without mean in appearance, and inside is modern and uninteresting. 
Its open position, unsheltered.either from hot or cold winds, makes. 
its climate trying. With little help from the Bhadhar, whose stream 
is generally dry, the Dhandhuka water-supply is confined to a few 

onds to the west and south of the town. and three large wells. 

handhuka is said to have been founded by, and to take its 
name from, Dhan or Dhand Mair,' or rather Mehd, the second of the 
thirteen sons of the Koli chief Sonang Mehd who in early times.came 
into Gujarét from Sind? Having no son, Dhan Mehd is said to 
have given the town as a Krishna, or lasting, gift to a party of 400 
Bréhman refugees from the wrath of Ebhal Walo chief of Wala® In 
the twelfth century Dhandhuka became famous as the birth-place of 
the great Jain teacher Hemchandra, a Modk Vania by caste, and in 
his honour King Kumar Pél (1143-1174) raised over his birth-place 
a temple known as the cradle-vihér.4 Under the Musalméns and 
Maréthés Dhandhuka kept its position as.a country town, its fortune 
being almost always linked with the fortune of Dholka, Along with 
Dholka it was ceded to the British in 1802. 


Of 9782 its 1872 population, 6115 were Hindus, 3638: Musalmins, 
and twenty-nine came under the head ‘Others’, The three chief 
classes are Bohorés ‘a hard, quarrelsome, and obstinate set,’ Modh 
Vanids, and Vélam Bréhmans. The making of coarse cloth, pottery, 
carpentery, and smith’s work are the chief industries, But its 
craftsmen have no special name and it is a place of little trade, 
As the chief town of a sub-division, Dhandhuka has a mémlatdér’s, 
a chief constable’s, and a subordinate judge’s office. It is alse 

rovided with a post office, a dispensary, and a travellers’ bungalow. 

he municipal income was, in 1877-78, £552 (Rs. 5520) or about 
1s, 1d. per head of the population, There are five vernacular 
Government schools, four for boys and one for girls. Its only object 
of interest is the Multén lake, whose fine masonry walls are now in 
ruins and its water unfit to drink. 


Dholera, north latitude 22° 15', and east longitude 72° 14% 
one of the chief cotton marts in the Cambay Gulf, had in 1872 a 
opulation of 12,468 souls. Though called a port, the town of 
holera is about twelve miles from the sea, and though the Bhédhar 
or Dholera creek on which it stands, is said, a hundred years ago, 
to have been open for boats up to Dholera, it has for the laat 
fifty years been silted up, and the trade passes through two ports, 
Khua, about five miles lower down on the same creek and Bavliari on 
an inlet of the sea, about sixteen miles south. The town itself, at a 


i According to another account the town is said to be called after Shri Dhandhika 
Ls ‘oe tribe who married the daughtor of Mul Raj’s predeccasor. As, Reg, 
IX. 187, 


2 Rds Mala, 79. No date ia given. 

3 Ras Mala, 244. Ebhal Wilo from whom the Brahmans fied to Dhandhuka, 
flourished during the time of Randji_son of Sejakji under whom the Gohels driven 
south by the Rathores came into Gujarat, 

4 R4s Mala, 145 and 152. 
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distance rather handsome with spires and high buildings, lies in a 
barren salt waste, kneedeep in mud during the rains and at other 
times thick with dust. Inside, the streets are close and narrow, the 
tewn without any point of beauty except its reservoir, the Guim Taldu, 
er village pond, masgonry-built on three sides, and surrounded by 
handsome temples especially one belonging to the Svémi Nérdéyan 
sect. With a biting cold wind in January and February and scorching 
blasts in March, April and May, the climate of Dholera is sickly and 
unpleasant. 

Of the 1872 population 12,468 souls, 10,845 or 86-98 per cent 
were Hindus, 1608 Musalmans, and fifteen came under the head 
‘Others.’ Of Hindus the chief classes are the Churésama Girasids the 
proprietors of the village, split into two rival factions. Besides these 
are many Vaniis and Luvaénfs, prosperous and pushing traders, Of 
oraftsraen Dholera has for some time been famous for its carpenters and 
wood-carvers, In revenue matters Dholera is under the Dhandhuka 
mamlatddér. For police purposes there is a local post, thdna, under a 
Thdndddr with second class magisterial powers, and a chief constable, 
Dholera contains three schools,a post office,anda Government telegraph 
office. The road from the town to the shipping place at Khun, a 
distance of five miles, lies along a sand embankment, raised out of the 
mud:abovo high water level,} This is difficult to pass, as the line of road 
has to change when the creek shifts, and as for repairs there is no 
material stronger than sand. At the shipping place there is a pillar 
light; but no artificial conveniences for loading and unloading cargo, 
as the high mud banks give all the facilities of a made wharf. Here, 
about seven miles from the mouth of the creek, the springs vary 
from ten to seven feet, the boats heing left dry on the ebb of each 
tide. The passage down the creek, for several years so blocked 
with silt that boats could not pass. out-from the 5th to the 11th of 
every half of the month, has, by the flood of the past (1878) rains, 
been so cleared that laden boatscan sail on the flood of any tide 
during any day inthe month, At the mouth of the creek the tide 
varies from thirty to fifteen feot. The strength with which it runs, 
and a long sand bank that, dry at low water, stretches four or 
five miles into the Gulf, make the entrance to the creek difficult, 
A boat nearing the creek and failing to make it on the flood must 
about ship on the ebb and anchor outside of the bank. If not it 
runs the risk of becoming a complete wreck. Even when anchored 
on a good bottom, few boats that are not very skilfully handled, 
escape being capsized by the rush of the bore over the bank. The 
mouth of the creek lies about thirty miles north of Bhévnagar and 
twenty uorth of Bavliéri. But the navigable course is sixty miles 
from the former and thirty-five from the latter. At the entrance 
of the creck is a light-house. Bavhari, the other Dholera shipping 
place, is reached by a difficult tract liable to flooding and not 
passable till long after the dry weather has set in. The shipping 
place is very small at high tides; not more than 150 yards remain 


1 The tramway conatructed in 1850 at a cost of about £5000 (Rs. 50,000) is not 
now (1879) at work, 
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dry for storing goods. There is no made landing place. But the 
banks are steep and well suited for loading and unloading cargo. 
The basin, dry at low tide, has at the highest spring a depth of 
about twelve feet. The creek offers no difficulties. At its entrance 
there is considerable shelter and at the lowest tide depth to float 
the largest boat in the trade. It can easily be made by boats 
running from Bombay.! 
Dholera, or Raha Talay, is the first part of the Ahmedabad district 
that came into British possession. To save themselves fromthe 
encroachments of the Bhavnagar chief, the proprietors of Dholera, 
on condition of receiving half its revenue, on the 11th June 1802 
made it over to the British. It was then a village of 300 houses 
with no trade, its people in fear and trembling growing grain enough 
to keep them alive. At first, progress was slow, but by 1818 there 
was a considerable increase of trade. A few years later (1817) the 
Dholera creek silted up and goods had to be loaded and unloaded 
at Bavlidri. The change worked well, Bavliéri being used only as a 
shipping place, and Dholera growitig in size. The trade of the port 
increased, and in 1850 after.several changes Khun was fixed on as the 
best shipping place on the Dholera creek. In 1848 Dholera had 6807 
inhabitants, some substantial honses were being built, and ono or two 
handsome temples were nearly finished. The next twenty years was a 
time of rapid progress ending, during the American war (1862-1864), 
by making Dholera the chief cotton port in Gujarét. During the ten 
years ending 1863 the total value of the trade of the port rose from 
£975,669 (Rs. 97,56,690) to £4,783,326 (Rs. 4,78,33,260). Since 
1868 trade has again declined. Besides the falling off, due to the 
close of the American war,-two local causes have been at work, 
taking from Dholera part of the trade that formerly enriched it. 
These are, in 1872 the extension to Wadhwan of the Ahmedabad 
railway, and the centring in Viramgam of much of the traffic that 
used to pass by sea. ‘The other causo is the keen rivalry of Bhavnagar 
which has attracted to itself a much larger share than formerly of 
the seaboard trade. The trade figures during the five years (1866- 
1870) after the effoct of the American war had passed over show 
a slight riso in the value of the total trade from £1,293,173 
(Rs. 1,29,31,730) in 1866 to £1,707,357 (Ra. 1,70,73,570) in 1870, 
Since 1870 the fall has been rapid from £1,583,579 (Rs. 1,58,35,790) 
in 1871 to £586,591 (Rs. 58,65,910) in 1878. The chief details of 
the last season’s trade are: Of exports, cotton of the value of 
£386,376 (Rs. 38,63,760); grain worth £1891 (Rs. 18,910) ; and 
of imports, grain and seeds worth £85,318 (Rs. 8,538,180) ; 
cocoanuts and dry fruits, £28,777 (Rs. 2,87,770) ; sugar and molasses, 
£37,474 (Rs. 3,74,740) ; metal, £10,743 (Rs. 1,07,430) ; piece goods, 
£12,815 (Rs. 1,23,150); timber, £4889 (Rs. 48,890) ; condiments, 
£3705 (Rs. 37,050). Except occasional shipments of grain 
and oil to Broach and Surat, the oxports go almost entirely to 
Bombay. Of the imports, piece goods, grain, sugar, spices, hard- 
ware, cocoanuts, timber, and dates come from Bombay ; timber and 


1 The shipping details have been kindly supplied by Mr, A, Whittle, of Messrs. 
Greaves, Cotton, and Company, 
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molasses from Bulsar ; timber, bamboos, and dry fish from Dahénu 
and Daman in the Konkan; timber from Broach; cocoanuts and 
spices from the Malabar coast ; and dates and dry fruits from Muscat, 

‘rom Dholera most of the imports go to Kathiiwar, north Gujarat, 
Marwar, and Rajputéna. Besides two houses of European merchants 
the cotton trade is chiefly in the hands of natives of Bombay, chiefly 
Shrévak Vanids, and Bhétids, Ahmedabad and Visnagar Shradvaks 
and Kanbis, and Kathidéwaér Hindus, most of them Shravaks and a 
few Moeshri-Vinids and Kanbis. The timber trade is chiefly in the 
hands of Luhinds and Bhatids; the Muscat traders are Musalméns 
of the Meman sect. The cotton season, still the mainstay of the 
port, begins in November, when the balance of the old crop is sent 
off, the export lasting till the end of December. The new crop, 
grown in the north-east of Kathiéwar, begins to come forward in 
January, the ‘hari mosam, or real time, lasting from tho 10th 
April to the 5th May. After that arrivals slacken and quality 
falls off, till the first fall of rain (June 5-20) closes business, Of 
late the Dholera cotton merchants, both Europoans and Bombay 
natives, have begun to buy cotton direct.from the growers, But the 
usual practice is to buy 2itler froma large dealor or from a small 
middleman who has bought fromthe growor. Most of the cotton 
is both ginned and prossed in Dholera. There are forty Macarthy’s 
roller gins worked by steam power and thirty-six presses, two of 
them full, worked by steam, the rest half presses worked by hand. 
At present the cotton trade is much depressed, the value of the 
exports having fallen from £3,770,410 in 1863 to £386,376 in 1878. 
In former days brokers and clerks thronged tho clearing house, 
showing a surprising capacity for business und knowledge of 
discounting andexchaneo. Now, sv far from seeking credit, the few 
bankors that cling to Dholera can scarcely find an outlet for their 
reduced capital. Dholeva is not a miinicipal town. Its conservancy 
and sanitary charges are met from the ‘ Dharam Talav’ fund created 
about the year 1818 for a supply of water along the road to Dholera, 
This fund yielded in 1878 a revenue of £1050 (Rs, 10,500). 


Dholka, a municipal town, the head quarters of the sub-division 
of the same name, with, in 1872, a population of 20,854 souls and 
5985 houses and a wunicipal income, in 1877-78, of £1477 
(Rs. 14,770), or about 1s. 5d. per head of the population, lies in north 
latitude 22° 44’, and east lonuitude 72° 28’, twenty-two miles to the 
south-west of Ahmedabad. In a well tilled and well wooded plain, 
for about two miles broken at intervals by mounds from ten to thirty 
feet high and by the remains of rich mosques and gardens, Dholka a 
mile and a half long by three-quarters of a mile broad, is irregularly 
fortified by a mud wall four miles in circumference. On the 
Sébarmati, on the straight line between north Qujarét and the Gulf 
of Cambay, as well as on the chief land route between Gujardt and 
Kathidwaér, Dholka is probably one of the oldest cities in Gujarat, 
and has always maintained its position as an important country town 
and trade centre. 

Dholka is supposed to stand on the site of Viratpur, or Matsyanagar, 
which in their wanderings the Paéndavs (1400 B.C.) found governed 
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by queen Sudishva of the Kaiyo or Bhil race. Her brother Kichak 
Kaiyo, a prince of great power, was, according to the story, slain for an 
attempt on the chastity of Draupadi) Here too in the second century 
after Christ (144), Kanaksen a prince of the race of the sun is said 
to have settled.2 At the close of the eleventh century the town was 
by Minal Devi, the mother of Sidh Raj (1094-1148) of Anhilvada, 
adorned with a lake still its chief ornament. In the 12th century 
Al Idrisi mentions Dulaka as one of the chief trading towns in Gujarét,.* 
Early in the thirteenth century it would seem to have been called 
Dhavalgad and to have been held by Vir Dhaval the founder of the 
Vaghela dynasty whose territories included the lands of Godhra and 
Lat. Under the Musalmén kings and viceroys, though never a place 
of great consequence, Dholka is often mentioned as a town and fort,the 
quarters of a Local governor, and. its remains show that at one timeit was 
adorned by many beautiful Musalmdn buildings® In the eighteenth 
century troubles, Dholka seems to have been taken by the Marathas 
in 1736; to have been recovered by the Viceroy in 1741; to have 
again fallen into the Gaikwar’s hands in 1757; and to have remained 
with him till its cession to the British in 1804. It suffered much 
from the 1813 famine, and-whon surveyed.in 1820-1822 showed few 
signs of returning prosperity. 

Of 20,854, its total 1872 population, 13,993 were Hindus, 6859 
Musalmadns, and two came under the head ‘Others.’ The greater 
part of the Musalman population are kusbdtis, literally townsmen, the 
descendants of soldiers of fortune, who were settled in Dholka as a 
guard against the inroads of Kathidwar freebooters. Of their rise 
to power in the eighteenth century, and since then of their decline to 
poverty, details have been given under the head ‘Télukdars’ (p, 179). 


The chief industry in Dholka is the weaving of women’s robes, 
sddis, These, considered about the best in the Ahmedabad district 
and much worn by low and middle class Hindus and Musalmdns, are 
woven by ‘Hindu Khatris and Musalmén Momnds and Kasbatis, 
Some coarse, khédi, cloth is also made, and there is a considerable 
manufacture of pottery and wooden bracelets and of iron and_ brass 
pots and tvols. In the beginning of the present century there was an 
important trade chiefly in cloth for export to the Persian Gulf and 
Arabia. This trade fell off during the 1813 famine and pestilence, and 
was not revived.’ At prosent there pass west to Kaéthiawdr and the 
Gulf ports, cloth, millet, rice, and pulse from Ahmedabad, poppy seed 
and sesammum from the Géikwar’s Kadi sub-division, and tobacco froth 
Kaira. The local exports are cloth, molasses, and fruit, chiefly 
pomegranates and guavas? 


1 Ras Mala, 78. 2 Ras Mala, 16. 3 Elliot's History, I. 87, 

4 Rds Mala, 201. 

5 Bird, Mir&t-i-Ahmadi, 117, says that when Gujarat was handed over to Akbar, 
Dholka was the centre of 615 villages yielding a revenue of £160,000 (160,000,000 
tankhds), Other references are, Bird, 259, 303, 325, 339, 360,376. Ferishta mentions 
the fort of Dholka: Briggs, I. 146. 

6 Bom. Gov. Sel., New Series, XXXIX, I. 14 

7 Bam. Gov. Sel,, New Series, XI. 46. 

§ Mr, Lely, C.S. 
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As the chief town of the sub-division Dholka has 4 mémlatdar’s, a 
chief constable’s, aud a subordinate judge’s office. In the middle of 
the market place is a municipal building with a clock tower, a room 
for the municipal secretary, and a library and reading-room. 
There is one Anglo-vernacular and four vernacular schools, a 
dispensary, a travellers’ bungalow, and three rest-houses, The 
travellers’ bungalow, kept up from local funds, is suited to the 
wants of Europeans. Of the three rest-houses, one, the Government 
rest-house on the Kaira road near the travellers’ bungalow, is from 
the loneliness of its site little used, A second much handsomer 
building to the west of the town, connected with a Hindu temple, is 
used only by Hindus. The third to the north, with room for about 
100 travellers, built by a rich Shravak, is open to all except the lowest 
classes, Daily fecs varying according to the size of the travellers’ 
party from }d.to #d. (2-6 pies) are collected by a man appointed by 
the aldermen ot the Shravak community who keep the building in 
repair, if necessary supplying money from the common funds, 


The chief object of interest near Dholka is the Maldy lake, built 
about the close of the eleventh century by Minal Devi, widow of 
Karan Raja and mother of the famous Sidh Réj.! It is about 400 yards 
in diameter, surrounded by a finely-carved stonc wall and flights of 
stone steps. In the middle of the lake are the remains of a building, 
connected with the shore by alight and graceful wooden bridge, 
supported on sculptured stone piers. The platform and roadway 
are (1857) mostly gone, but the piers remain entire. All round 
(1857)? are fine rows and groups of magnificent trees. Besides 
scattered remains there are two beantiful mosques of almost the 
same size and plan, each about 150 fect square with three arches 
in the sereen wall and five domes in the mosque front. Of Hindu 
temples the chief is the Nageshvar or Chandreshvar Mahdédev, built 
in 1751 (1807 S.) by Antaji Rev, an officer of the Géikwar’s. The 
revenues of the village of Rajpur, assigned in 1758 (18148.) by the 
Géikwar, are still set apart for its support. 

Gogha, north latitule 21° 39’, east longitude 72°15’, a port and 
younicipal town with, in 1872, a population of 9571 souls, lies in 
the south-east corner of Kathidwaér, about forty miles from 
the head of the Cambay Gulf. Its roadstead about a quarter 
of a mile from the shore, sheltered from the south-west by an 
outward bend ofthe land and onthe south by the island of Piram, 
with a soft muddy bottom, and a sandy beach, is at all times a good 
anchorage. At the town is a small creek or natural basin dry at 
low tide but at high water offering an entrance to small craft. 


1 Rds Mala, 63. Mr. Forb2s would seem to look on Maldév as short for Minal-talay. 

2 Of the building of the lake the story is told that a vourtezan’s house juttiug out 
broke the line of its eastern shore. The ownor, though offered a large sum, refused 
to leave, and the queen unwilling to use force Ict the house stand. Her maderation 
somewhat marred the shape of the work but gained fur the queen a name still kept 
fresh in the proverh ‘ Woul-1 you seo justice go to the Maliv.’ Ras Mala, 83, 

8 Ferguason’s Hist, of Architecture, IIT, 537. 

4 Mr. Lely, U.S, 

5 The rise and fall of the tides is in the springs from 30 to 33 fcet, Horsburgh’s 
Directory, 254, 
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The beach of sand and gravel is clean and sloping with, on the 
north, a fringe of mangrove bushes. Above high water mark the 
shore is covered with tombs, most of them dating from the times of 
Musalm4n rule (1390-1764). The country round lies low, in parts 
covered with fresh water marshes and ponds and in othersoverflowed 
at high tide from the south-east and west branches of the creek. 
The rock is sandstone passing iuto a very rough conglomerate full 
of fossil bones. The surface is in parts covered with sea shells and 
gravel, in others with patches of black and yellow soil! From the 
sea, its large regular houses, beautiful trees, and dark shapely stone 
walls give Gogha a pretty, almost a striking appearance. The 
landing place, though little has been done for it, is safe and easy. 
The town, about throe-quarters of a mile long and half a mile broad, 
is circled by well kept stone walls about three miles round, with, 
besides some small little-used gates, two main gateways, one in 
the west to Bhavnagar and Ahmedabad, the other in the south to the 
coast villages. The houses facing the harbour are large and handsome, 
chiefly built by Nagar Brahmans, the rest are of stone and mud the 
better sort pointed with lime or plastered. The streets are narrow 
but in good order. The town js well drained, and on the whole 
healthy, with a good equable climate, never very cold and seldom 
rising above 96°. 

Gogha? first appears as the port of Gundigad, a place of consequence 
in the Valabhi kingdom (480-720)3 Under Anhilvéda role 
(746-1297), except as a nursery for seamen, Gogha was not a place 
of any note.t One of the earliest mentions of the town is by Friar 
Jordanus, who, in 1321, passing north through Thana and Broach 
or as he writes it Parocco, stayed at ‘ Caga’. Of the place he has left 
no details. Atthis time Gogha is said to have been in the hands 
of Musalmaén soldiers of fortune,’ from whom, a few years later 
(1825), Mokhraji, the Gohel chief of Umrdla,? took it and with the 
island of Piram made it his head-quarters, As ruler of Piram, 


1A well-bore in 1836 showed many layers of conglomerate, a 35 feet bed of 
sandstone, and, as deep as 360 feet, stiff black and blue clay without water, Trang, 
Bom. Geo, Soc, XTTI, 22, : 

2M. Vivien de St. Martin, Geographie Grecque et Latine, 245, would make Gogha 
the Astacampra of Ptolemy and the Periplus. But Gogha’s claim seems no bettex,, 
than that of Taldja, Gopnath, and other places otweat Da and Cambay. The name 
Gogha has (Trans. Bom. Geo. Sac. VII. 103 [1846]) been traced to the famous Rajput 
warrior and hero Gogobdva (Tod’s Rajasthan, II. 413, od. 1873) A more likely 
derivation is from the shell, goghala, common along the coast. Ind. Ant. IIL. 278. 

8 Ind, Ant. WY. 278. Perhape Gundigad, ant not Gandevi, is the Anhilvida 
(746-1290) port Gandaba (see Ris Mala, 189). In the sixteenth century Gundilakyat 
(Koliac ?) was a place of interest ; Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II. 67. In Mandelslo’a 
map (1638) of the Cambay Gulf it is entered Gundim (Voyages, 100). It is still known 
as Gundikolidk from a village close by, 

4 It is not mentioned by the Arab travellers (Eliot’s Hist, EL 1.99) of that time. 
nor in Mr. Forbes’ list of Anhilvada ports. Ras Mala, 189. According to one 
account the Sondria lake was built by Sidh RAj (1094-1143), R&s Mala, 197. The 
tory seems without support, and the credit of Sidh Raj as a builder is go univeraal 
ju Gujarat, that by iteelf the statement carries little weight. 

5 Yule’s Cathay, I. 228. 

8 be hy Watson's Bhavnagar, 20, 

7 Ind, Ant. ITL 280. Ras Méla, 247. Col. Tod would put the capture of Gogha 
about 100 years earlier. Western India, 258-286. 
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Mokhréji levied toll from all ships passing up the Gulf. His 
exactions came to the knowledge of the Emperor Muhammad 
Tughlik (1825-1351), then quelling a revolt in Gujarat, and, in 1347, 
Gogha was taken, Mokhraji killed, and the Piram fort destroyed.’ 
The Emperor, satisfied with the destruction of Piram, left Gogha, 
at this time ‘a great city with large markets, in the hands of 
Dungarji, Mokhrdji’s son.2 For about fifty years the Gohels held 
Gogha. Near the close ofthe century (1390) they were forced to 
pay tribute to Muzatfur Khén the founder of the Ahmedabad 
dynasty.’ In the fifteenth century, under the powerful Ahmedabad 
kings, the Gohels, though they kept their title of Gogha chiefs, 
retired to Umrdla. At this time Gogha was probably under a 
Musalmén governor.4 At the beginning of the sixtcenth century 
(1508) it was entirely a Musalmén town ‘ of great traffic in a fat and 
wealthy land.”> Teu years later (1513), it was ‘a very large town and 
a good port dealing in merchandize of all kinds and loading ships 
for Malabar and Aden.”* In the struggles for mastery at sea between 
the Gujarat kings and the Portuguese (1507-1538) Gogha suffered. 
A strong and populous place of great trade surrounded by walls 
of brown stone, it was attacked and burnt by the Portuguese in 
1531,’ and again,as it was beginning to recover, in 1546, Towards 
the close of the sixteenth century with the decay of Portuguese 
power Gogha seems to have regained its trade, 


When taken in 1591 ® by Khén-i-Azam Mirza Kokaltésh, the 


1 Watson’s Hist, of Gujarat, 26, Mokhraji ia & great hero with the Gujarat bards. 
Of the cause of his defeat one story is, that a Musalman trader, overtaken by the 
stormy season, left in Mokhriji's keeping seven shiploads of earth. The earth was 
atored near a blacksmith’s sho) and some fanny into his fire was found to yield gold. 
Mokhraji was told, used the gold duat, and replaced it with earth. On his return the 
merchant, finding no redress, complained to the Emperor. Ind. Ant. III, 280, 281. 

2 Rds Mala, 28), Yule’s Cathay, II. 415, Lee’s Ibn Batuta, 164, The description of 
the town is from |bn Batuta who is supposed to have passed through Gujarat m 1342, 
Though the dates do not agree, the details that Piram, Buiram, was without inhabit- 
ants since its capture by tho Muhammadans, aud that Gogha, Auka, was under a 
pean Dungarji Gohel, Dunkul, seem to show that Ibn Batuta was at Gogha after 

okhr4ji’s dofeat. The waut of any reference to it in the detailed account of his 
campaign in Gujarat (1346-1250), shows how little the Emperor thought of crushing 
Mokhraji. Tarikh-i-Firoa Shahi: Elliot, IIT. 266, 265. The family of the present 
Kazi of Gogha ia saul to owe its appointment to Muhammad Tughlik. 

8 Ris Mala, 289. Dungarji was followed by his son Viyoji and Viyoji by Kanji 
who died leaving a minor S4rangji, When the Musalmdns came, Ramji, Sdrangji’a 
uncle and guardian, bred to pay tribute and giving Sirangjias hostage hoped to 
keep for himself the chiefskip. But Sérangji came back aid the heads of tho tribe 
taking his side, RAmji was forced to cuntent himself with a small share. Muzaffar 
KhAn’a name was found in an inscription at Gogha. The date is puazling 1378 (10 
Rejb 777) or twelve years earlier than, according to tho received account, Muzaffar 
came to Gujarat. But of the person Zafar Khin, son of Vajé-ul-mulk, there seems 
no doubt. Tod’s Wostern India, 251. 

4 Rés Mala, 239, 347. Thenames of the Umrdla chiefs are, Sdrangji, 1420 ; Shivdda, 
1445 ; Jetdji, 1470 ; Ramdasji, 1500; Sartanji, 1535; and Visoji, 1570, who took Sihor, 
and made it his capital. Major Watson’s Bhavnagar, 22. 

5 Badger’s Varthema, 92, 6 Stanley’s Barbosa, 63. 

% Faria de Souza in Kerr, VI. 223. The walls were so well made that Faria 
thought they must he the work of the Chinese. The Chinese traded to Diu, Broach, 
and other Cambay Gulf ports in the seventh, eighth, and twelfth centuries but there 
trie be no evidence that, they settled in Gujarit. See Yule’s Cathay, I. LXXVIIL 

8 Akbar-ndma in Elliot’s History, VI. 90, Bird’s Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 416. 
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seventh of Akbar's viceroys, Gogha was a large well built port with 
many merchants and ships whose cargoes went in small boats to 
Cambay.! It was reckoned part of Soreth and, besides port dues, 
yielded a yearly revenue of £1666 (666,560 dams). In 1612, 
on the advice of Khojah Nasar the Surat Governor, who praised 
its fine harbour and its trade with Cambay, the English gained 
leave to settle at Gogha? But the agent, Whittington, found 
it & poor town and no regular factory seems to havea been 
established? Two years later (1614), the Portuguese a third time 
destroyed Gogha, burning 120 trading boats and several ships, one 
of them the Rahimi, the great 1500 ton pilgrim ship This was 
the last show of Portuguese power. The English were now 
masters of the sea. With the Dutch, by raising Surat to be the 
chief port of Gujar4t, the English injured the trade of the Cambay 
ports. Still during the seventeenth and for a few years of the 
eighteenth centurics, Gogha was the centre of a considerable traffic. 
The Portuguese boats met in its road and were convoyed to Goa 
by war-ships; and vessels belonging to the native merchants of 
Ahmedabad and Cambay sailed from Gogha to south India and Arabia. 
Protected on the sea face by a stone fortification, and later on 
sheltered all round by a mud wall, with a local governor and a 
sept | force, Gogha had a large number of traders, weavers, and 
sailors.® 


The eighteenth century was a time of decay. Trade fell off, 
and Gogha, handed from one Musalman noble to another (1730-1751), 
taken by the Peshwa (1751-1755), recovered by the Nawéb of 
Cambay (1755), and again (1764) taken by the Peshwa, was, under his 
careless and faithless managers, little able to compete with its pushing 
rival Bhévnagar.® In 1803 when it came under British management the 
trade of Gogha was almost gone,’ In, 1810 things were a little better. 


1 Qladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, IT. 64. Diu and Cambay are the only ports mentioned 
by the European travellers of this time (1583-1588), See Fitch in Pinkerton, 1X, 408 
and Cesar Frederick in Haklyt, IT, 344, 

2 Best (2ist Oct. 1612) got an agreement for planting a factory at Gogha. Kerr, IX, 
100. See Roe in Kerr, UX. 359. 

8 Kerr, 1X. 124. Mandelslo (1638) makes no mention of an English factory at 
Gogha, nor bas Anderson in hia ‘ Western India’ any reference to one. 

4 Kerr, IX. 77 ; Orme’s Historical Fragments, 346. 

5 Mandelslo (1688); the Portuguese war ships come here and convoy the pedi 
boats to Gon, Voyages, 153 ; Baldeeus (1660), a safe rather shallow road where Ahmet: 
abad and Cambay merchants have their ships careened and victualled before going 
to Arabia and south India, also a station for Portuguese convoys, Churchill's Traveled 
ILI, 514 ; Thevenot (1666), a small town with a number of traders and seam en, Voyages 
V. 94: Ogilby (1680) quotes chietly from Mandelslo and Baldeus, Atlas, V. 213 
A. Hawilton (1680-1720), under an officer with 200 men subordinate to the Cambay 
governor and sheltered from the Kolis by mud walls, is a place of some trade with & 
harbour fit for the largest (1000-1500 tons) ships though aground at low water. New 
Account, f. 143. 

6 Bhavnagar was founded by Bhavsingh Gohel in 1723. Its chiefs were useful ir 
putting down piracy and helping trade. Vakhatsingh, Bhavsingh’s grandson (1772 
1816), a strong-minded and shrewd ruler, was seltish and grasping, adding to his powel 
by craft, fraud, and force, Ras Mala, 419. In 1777 Gogha had still some trade 
Mr. Bolts with a large Leghorn ship, flying the German Emperor's calours, landed ai 
Gogha and gold his cargo to advantage : Parson's Travels, 253. 

7 Collector to Government, 26th September 1806. Bom. Gov. Rev, Ree. 1020 
1815, 2242, 
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Boats of from fifty to 250 tons burden were built, large quantities of 
cotton wereexported, and new buildings were taking the place of its old 
empty houses! In 1814 Mr. Rowles, the Collector of Kaira, on the 
ground of its good anchorage, store houses, and skilled seamen and 
craftsmen, pleaded that special favour might be shown to Gogha? 
Tolls were taken off, sea dues were lowered, and orders issued for 
building a customs house, reparing the town walls, and stationing in 
the town an Assistant Collector and a battalion of native infantry.® 
Progress seems to have been slow. In 1822 the west wall was in 
tuins and the port with little trade was, asin the old Anhilvéda 
days, useful only as a nursery for seamen.4 In 1832 when Mr. H. 
Borradaile was Collector of Customs, much was done for Gogha. 
With the stone work of the Sondria lake the town walls were repaired, 
and the bulk of the trade was drawn from Bhavnagar to Gogha, 
From this time Gogha made steady progress, reservoirs were cleared, 
roads made, and the sea face improved.® In 1850 it was a thriving 
town with over 8000 inhabitants anda growing trade. Ten years 
later (1860-1864), sharing in the wealth poured over western India 
by the American war, Gogha was a rich town, one of the chief cotton 
ports of Kathiéwaér. Since then the fallimthe value of cotton and the 
spread of railways, have greatly reduced the trade of the Cambay 

ulf ports. What is loft has, by lowering tariffs and making roads, 
been drawn to Bhavnagar. Gogha is deserted, its cotton presses 
are idle, and its great store-houses are empty. The average annual 
value of trade at the port of Gogha for the five years ending 1871-72 
was £159,310 (Ra. 15,93,100) againsb £81,196 (Rs. 8,11,960) for the 
year 1877-78, 


Of its total 1872 population of 9571 souls, 6327 were Hindus, 
8195 Musalmans, and 49 were retiarmed under the head ‘Others.’ Two 
classes of its people have gained a special name, the Nagar Braéhmans 
and the Lascars. Of these the Nagar Brahmans, formerly the richest 
and most important community in the town, have during the last 
twenty years almost entirely deserted Gogha for Bhavnagar. The 
Lascars have been famous since the days of the Anhilvada kings, 
who set apart for them a square in their chiefcity. They still form the 
most trusted portion of every Indian crew that sails under the English 
flag.’ Some of them are Hindus, by descent probably part Kolis 
part Rajputs, and now of the Khdarvw or sailor caste, Others are 
Musalmans. Of these Tod (1822) noticed their Arab cast of face, 
but thought them of Hindu descent As is the case with the 
Musalmans of most places along the coast of western India they have 


1 Milburn’s Or. Com, I. 153. 2 Report of 22rd March 1814, 
8 Gov, Rea, 23rd August 1815, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 102 of 1815, 2293-2303, 
4Tod’s Western India, 250. 5 Bom, Gov. Sel., New Series, V. 67. 


6 RA4s Mala, 245, note 1. Its chief exports (1847) were cotton, tobacco, wool, and 
opium, Briggs’ Gujardshtra, 281. Mackay, Western India (1850), does not mention 


ogha, 

‘a Rds Mala, 245. Their name is a byeword in Gnjarit. It is used to frighten 
children to sleop, in the refrain Suo, suo, biba Goghar avya, ‘Sleep, sleep, child, the 
Goghars have come,’ and as the type of manly strength in the phrase Lankdni 
lédi ane Goghdno var, ‘A Lanka bride and a Gogha bridegroom.’ Ind, Ant, III, 278. 

8 Weatern India, 250, 
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probably a strong strain of foreign blood. But their home tongue is 
now Gujarati and neither in customs nor look can any marked line 
be drawn between them ard other Gujarat Musalmans. 


As the chicf town of the sub-division Gogha has the offices of a 
mémlatdér and of a chief constable. It has also the court of a 
subordinate judge! and a customs house. The municipality, in 
existence since 1855, hadin 1877-78 a revenue of £351 (Ra. 3510) 
raised chiefly from octroi duties, Besides in keeping the streets.in 
repair, lighting and watering them, municipal funds have been 
spent on tho town walls and in improving the water supply. In 1817 
fresh water had to be brought four or five miles.2 Now the town 
hag a good store of drinking water both in ponds and wells? There 
is also a dispensary and a travellers’ bungalow. For the last thirty- 
five years a Presbyterian missionary connected with the Irish Church 
Missionary Society has been stationed at Gogha. Seven schools, five 
for boys and two for girls, with an aggregate roll of 241 pupils, are at 
present (1878) maintained at the cost of the Mission.‘ 


There are few remains at Gogha, On the south-west corner of the 
town, outside the present walls, is the site of the ancient citadel 
reduced to earth-heaps except where a few stones remain, bound 
together by the grasping roots of the Pipal tree. Several of the wells 
are old and handsome with stone walls and steps. One, very deeply 
water-worn, is said to have remains of a writing in the arrowhead 
character. Tho neat well-kept Christian grave-yard, on the shore 
between the town wall and the customs house, has no tombs of special 
interest, and, except their surprising number, there is little to notice 
in the Musalmén graves. A little way from the town, on the Gundi 
road, a separate burying ground is said to hold the bones of the 
Musalman soldiers that fell im-the-fight-between Muhammad Tughlik 


1 The subordinate judge, whose jurisdiction includes the Dhandhuka sub-division,. 
only occasionally visits Gogha. 

3 Horsburgh’s Sailing Directory, 1817, 284. 

8 The stone facing of the sides of the Sonaria lake, probably made in the eleventh 
century and once the chief ornament of Gozha was, in 1832, taken to repair the town 
walls. The embankment still remains, and, though a good deal cscapes by leakags, 
is used ag a reservoir, the water being carried by a covered passage into a smaller pool, 
the Ram Kund, inside of the town. Of the building of this lake, the following story 
istold. Once an engraved stons sacred to Kalka Mata floated down the river Dhddhar 
and lay hid among the sand of the Gogha beach, The goddesa appeared to a plows 
ena of Gogha, and telling him where the stone was hid, asked him to take it 

rom its hiding place and in its honour build a temple and alake. The goldsmith 
found the stone and spoke to two Vania friends about the temple and lake, The 
could do nothing without money. Next night the goddess told the guldsmith to 
lead the Vanids to the sea shore. Here they found a rich merchant ship wrecked 
and giving the crew a sum of money took over the cargo. The cargo was dates. But 
trusting in the goddess they stured the dates and examining them found in each 
bundle a bar of gold, With this spoil the temple and Jake were finished and, after 
one of the Vanids, called Anga sarovar or Anga's lake, The rains came and the lake 
was filled, but, to the people's horror, with blood instead of water. Seeking the 
soldat the shea hee ap ae goddess was angry that they had taken oredit 
‘or building the lake. On this they openly repented and changed its 
Bonlha-or the goldsmith’s lake, Ind. Ante lt 279. sagas 

4 Much of the materials for the Gogha account have been kindly supplj : 
Revd, W. Beatty of the Irish Presbyterian Mission, i aaa io 

5 Tod's Western India, 250, 
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and Mokhréji Gvhel. Objects of interest of a different kind, some- 
times seen at Gogha, are the mirage, raising above the horizon the 
twelve miles distant troes of the opposite coast; in the cold season 
Hocks of Hamingoes, brizhtening with their pink aud white plumage 
the mud and mangroves of the lower shore ; and, for those willing to 
search for them, fossils of the same kind as those found in Piram.! 


Harsol, a town in the Pardntij sub-division, with a population 
of 2127 souls lodged in 800 houses, thirty miles north-west of 
Ahmedabad, is situated among ravines on the banks of the Meshva, 
Under the Ahmedabad kings it was a place of some consequence, the 
centre of eighty-four villages, yielding a yearly revenue of £30,000 
(Rs. 8,00,000).7, In 1819, when taken over by the British, Harsol 
wag no larger than a common village,’ and in 1825 it was still quite 
insignificant,* its Vaénids, poor, engaging only in retail traffic. A 
spring at Harsol is said to be, or to seem to be, warm at night 
and cool in the day time. Possibly the water is of a nearly constant 
temperature 80° or 90° and the change is in the air. It is said 
to have a peculiar taste and tobe useful in certain diseases.6 Of 
Harsol’s former importance” there ire some traces in a ruined 
tower to the oust of the town with an Arabic inscription bearing the 
date 1008 H. (1599). There is also an old J&éma mosque with an 
illegible inscription.® 


Karakta'l, a village in the Viramgém sub-division, about six miles 
aouth east of Viramgdm, is said to be the site of the old town of 
Kangiavati Nagar.’ 

Khun. Sce Dholera. 


Mandal, north latitule 28° 17’, east longitude 71° 58’, a small 
municipal town with, in 1872, a population of 6774 souls and a 
municipal income in 1877-78 of £149 5s. (Rs, 1492-8 as.), lies 
about fourteen tiles norih-west of Viramgéim, Mandal isa place 
of some historic interest. When, in 1847, the Emperor Muhammad 
Tughlik came to restore order in Gujardt, the Rana of Mandal and 
Pétri, Puri, helped him and was honoured with robes and rewards? 
Again in 1395 Mandal must have been a place of some strength, for 
Muzaffar Khén besieged it and would have failed to make any 
impression on it had not a pestilence broke out among the defenders.” 
A fow years later Jhéla Satarsélji of Mandal was one of the chiefs 
who joined in the revolt against Sultan Ahmad I, (1414);!° and it 


1 The best fossils are now found on the shoals between Piram and the mainland. 
But some good specimens may be seen in the stones of the town walls. A shrub of 
some interest the Protia Metipra, liked by insects and cattle for its sweetness, was 
(1830) noticed growing freely on the muddy parts of the Gogha coast. It is a 
Cape plant brought to Gujard4t about 1790. Account of Gogha (1830) by Dr. 
Willoughby Arding. 

8 Bird’s Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 116. 


8 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 141 of 1839, 204, 8 4 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 7. 
5 Trang, Med. and Phy, Soc, Kom. V. (New Series), 1859, 258. 
6 Mr, G, G. Turner, GC. S,, Sune 1879. 7 Bom. Gov, Sel. X. 54. 


8 Elliot's History of India, IT. 261-268, A possible and mnch earlier reference is 
Tbn Khurdaddbas (912) Mandal, Eliot 1. 14 and 891, 
® Briggs’ Ferishta, IV. 6. 
“a Gujarat History, 33; Ras Mala, 268, He again conspired in 1419: 
ird, 189. 
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was not till 1530 that the Mandal estates were made a part of the 
crown domains,t I[n 1741, the town was restored and fortified by a 
brother of the Viramgém Desdi. In the latter part of the century 
it remained under the Marathdas till its transfer in 1817 to the British. 
Some small stone mosques and handsome temples are the only 
remains of its former importance, 


Moda’sa, north latitude 28° 28’, east longitude 78° 20’, a 
municipal town of, in 1872, 7486 inhabitants and 2502 houses and a 
municipal revenue of £285 18s. (Rs. 2859), lies on the river Majham, 
fifty-two miles north-east of Ahmedabad. Since the establishment 
ofthe Musalmén dynasty of Ahmedabad, its frontier position, between 
settled Gujarat and the hilly tracts’ of Idar and Dungarpur, has made 
Modésa an important station. It appears as a fortified post at the 
beginning (1415) of Sultén Ahmad I.’s reign, and at the close of the 
sixteenth century it was the chief place in a tract of 162 villages, 
yielding a yearly revenue of £80,000 (Rs. 8,00,000).6 Under the 
Moghals Shéhéb-ud-din, the 8rd_ Viceroy (1577-1583), repaired the 
fort at Modasa, and stationing a party. of cavalry there completely 
settled the country.4 During the eighteenth century Modasa greatly 
declined, and when (1818) it came under British management, the 
town was most backward. Quickly recovering, it had in 1825 a 
numerous and respectable body of traders with an estimated capital 
of £90,000 (Rs, 9,00,000). Of local produce they exported clarified 
butter, oil, gums, and hides, valued at £2391 (Rs. 23,910) a year, 
and in return brought, from Baroda and Ahmedabad, cotton, cocoanuts, 
cocoanut oil, sugar, tobacco, dried fruit, spices, silk cloth, and stuffs of 
a yearly value of £5326 (Rs, 53,260), Of these, tobacco and spices were 
sent to Vaghar, and cotton and a dye, sorangi, received instead, Cloth 
for head-dresges and robes, opium, and sorangi came from Partébgad 
in Rajputina, The population has risen from 4059 souls in 1825, to 
7436 in 1872. Tis present industries are dyeing, calico-printing, and 
oil-pressing, Though of an inferior kind its sesamum, tal, oil is in 
demand as tar as Dholera, Wadhwan, and Limbdi. Mahuda oil is also 
exported for soap. The chief trade is in cloth brought from Bombay 
and distributed over the surrounding districts. ‘here is also a 
through camel traffic taking raw cotton and opium from Mélwa to 
Ahmedabad, and bringing back cloth and other foreign products.4 
As the head quarters of a petty division, mahal, Modasa contains the 
offices of a mahdlkari and achief constable. It has also a post office 


Para’ntij, north latitude 23° 27', east longitude 72° 54',a 
municipal town with, in 1872, 3341 inhabitants, 2994 houses and a 
yearly municipal income of £2631 (Rs. 26,310), the chief town of the 
Paréntij sub-division, lies about thirty-three miles north-east of 
Ahmedabad, Closely built, it stands on the east bank of the Bokh, 
a deep wide hollow believed to have once becn the bed of the river 
Hathmati.® Under the Ahmedabad kings Parantij was the centre of 


1 Watson’s Gujarat History, 48. 4 Bird’s Mir4t-i-Ahmadi, 354, 
2 Rds MAla, 251, § Mr, Lely, C, 8. 
8 Bird’s Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 116. 8 See above p, 9. 
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eighty-four villages, yielding a yearly revenue of £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000). 
Tn 1825, with 5310 inhabitants and 1685 houses, the town had any 
good and substantial buildings and was improving. Its exports of 
clarified butter, grain, and leather were valued at £1980 (Rs. 19,800), 
and its imports, silk and cloth from Ahmedabad, and cloth turbans 
robes wheat and raw sugar from Malwa, were valued at £5092 
(Rs. 50,920). At present Pardutij is a prosperous town, the centre 
of a district whose resoarces have greatly increased under British 
rule. Its special product is soap. With a plentiful supply of 
mahuda oi] and fuel from the Mabi Kéntha hills, and of lime and 
soda, us, from neighbouring villages, this industry has of late years 
greatly developed. There are now six soap factories with a total. 
average yearly outturn of 178 tons (10,000 mans). The surplus goes 
to Ahmedabad. Formerly there was a traffic with Deesa through 
the Gaikwar districts of Visnagar and Bijapur, now the whole trade, 
partly from the greater safety of the roads, partly from its wider, 
demand, sets to Ahmedabad! As the head-quarters of a sub-division. 
Pardntij has a maémlatddr’s and-aichief constable’s office. It is also 


provided with a post office, a ‘travellers’ bungalow, a dispensary, and a: 


school-house. The municipal mcome is) raised chiefly from. octrot 
dutien. 


Pa'tri, north latitude 28°11’, east longitude 71° 50’, a walled town 
in the Viramgém sub-division, containing, in 1872, a population of 
6320 souls, lies on the Kharighoda brauch of the Wadhwan railway 
fifty-two miles west of Ahmedabad, In the bare plain on the border of 
the Ran, Patri, surrounded by a walland with a strong central castle, 
has well built houses and temples, and, especially since the opening. 
of the railway, is a place of suime trade chiefly in cotton and wheat 
brought from the west and north, and in molasses from Borabay. In. 
1810 its defences were of tntominon strength. Towards the cast 
was a large reservoir, and on the south and west a triple hedge of 
milkbush, with a narrow deep ditch between each hedge. Inside 
the hedge was a wall of gravelly stone with cement built towers. 


Within the walls, a space 150 yards broad was covered with houses. 


of the meaner sort; then came a second well built wall in good. 
xepair, and another space with the market place and good houses ; 
next was a ditch, forty feet broad by twenty deep, flooded at pleasure, 
and over the ditch the citadel, or rajkot. This, in the extreme 
north corner of the town, had its eastern side sheltered by the 
reservoir and the rest hy the water ditch. High, well built, square, 
with corner and side towers, the citadel commanded every part of the 
town. Within it tho chief had a fortified house and over the house, 
the last place of refugre, an cight-cornered tower. In 1827 the walls 
were in many places ruinous and in all weak. Except the upper 

art of the tower the citadel was perfect. The houses, only about 


00 im all, were low and bad and the town poor, The peuple were. 


in nearly equal parts, Kolis, Vanids, and Kanhis2 Since 1827 the 


town secms sluwly to have improved, In 1840 the inhabitants had. 
increased to 2961 souls, and in 1872 to 6320. The opening of the. 


1 Mr, Lely, C. 8, > Bom, Cov, Sel, X. 74, 75, 
y 
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railway in 1872 has done much to enlarge and enrich the town. 
Patri, originally the head quarters, pith, of the Dhréngadra chief- 
ship was, in 1740,} with nineteen villages and the salt revenue, on 
condition of his giving up all claim to that town, bestowed by the 
Marfthdés on Bhavsingh, Deadi of Viramgém? In 1757, onthe final 
Maratha capture of Ahmedabad, Bhukandés, unele of Bhavsingh the 
original grantee, intriguing with the Peshwa’s officer, had the original 
grant revoked and a new grant passed. Under the terms of the new 
grant Bhaévsingh, on the condition of serving the State with 500 horse, 
received eleven villages and three-fourths of the salt revenue, and 
his uncle three villages. As the owner of a strongly-fortified castle, 
the Patri chief played a somewhat important part in the disorders 
of the latter years of the eighteenth century. In 1803 Vakhatbhdai, 
Bhavsingh’s grandson, ventured to oppose the Gdikwar’s army, But 
beaten and forced te pay a tine of £15,000 (Rs. £4 ldkhs) he sunk into 
debt. The condition of service was also remitted and in its place a 
tribute of £1200 (Rs. 12,000), payable every fifty months, was imposed. 
In 1818 the British Government.toek over the entire management of 
the salt works, granting £1200 (Rs. 12,000) a year in compensation. 
The British law gave his. creditors greatly increased powers over the 
Desai and failing to pay, hewas in 1821 and again in 1827, arre sted 
and sent to prison? Except the town walls, and a fine masonry 
reservoir, there is scarcely anything of interest at Patri. 


Piram in the Gulf of Cambay, north latitude 21°85’ 19’, east 
longitude 72° 34’ 48”, four and a half, miles south of Gogha and two 
and a half from the nearest part of the Kathiiwér shore,*is a reef ofrock 
covered in part by blown sand, at high water I} miles long and barely 
half a mile broad.§ It forms part of the estate of the Gogha Kasbatis 
to whom it was assigned by one of the Delhi Emperors, Except on 
the south it is surrounded by rocky reefs rising to the surface from a 
depth of from sixty to seventy feet. Past the island, the tide runs 
with extreme force, at springs in a three or four feet high wall 


¥ Mr, Melvill (Gov. Set. X. 58) gives 731 (1787 S.) as the date of the cession: 
3740 is the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi date. 

4 Bhavsingh’s family, Kadva Kanhis by caste, are said to have come from 
Chémpaner, probably during its decline in the sixteenth century, and settling at 
Viramgam, first ag headmen and afterwards under Aurangzeb as managers, raised i 
to wealth and importance, Details are given under ‘ Viramgém’, 

3 Hast India Papers, ITT. 683: Bom, Gov. Sel. X. 59. 

4 Ethersey (1838), Trans. Bom. Goo. Soc. 2, 55, Other accounts differ, Ibn 
Batuta (1340-1350) says four miles from the main land (Yule’s Cathay, II, 415) ; Dr. 
Buist (1855) one-third of a mile from the coast, twelve miles from Gogha: Trans, Bom, 
Geo. Soc, XIIT. 23 ; three miles off the coast, Ras Mala, I. 821 ; Thornton’s authorities. 
differ from 500 yards to two miles. But the 500 yards is the breadth of the deep 
channel not the whote distance to the shore, Jour. Bom. As, Soo. V. I, 290. 

5 Mr. Blanford Mem. Geo, Survey of India, VI, 212; 1800 yards long and from 
300 to 500 yards wide, Trans. Bom. Geo, Soc. II. 55; Major Folljames (1836), 14 to 
two miles long, 4 to } mile broad ; Dr. Lush (1836) three miles round, Jour, Bom. As. 
Soc. V. 2, 767; Dr. Buist (1855) at high water three miles round, at low nine long 
three broad, Trans, Bom, Ceo. Soc. X £11. 23. 

® At low water spring tidea the channel, between the island and a rocky reef 
in the centre of the Gulf, is only 1200 yards wide. To the north-west it hag an extra- 
ordinary depth of 360 feat, the bottom of yellow clay ; to the west the depth varies 
from 240 to 280 feot, and to the cast from 198 to 160, Ethersey (1838) Trans, Bom. 
Geo, Soc. IL. 455, 
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rushing at the rate of twelve miles anhour, Toavoid the chopping 
sea, especially near sunken reefs troublesome and at times dangerous, 
boats crossing from Gogha to Piram stand out as if making for 
DehejBara at the mouth of the Narbada. Along the western coast is 
‘a broken line of twenty to thirty feet high conglomerate and clay cliffs, 
and, except a stretch of level land in the cast, the rest of the island 
is almost covered by ranges of sand hills resting on a scanty bed of 
black soil, and nowhere ris ng more than sixty feet above high water- 
mark. In tbe east some millet is grown and the low sand hills are 
covered by asclepias. But except these, some nim, Azaderachta indica, 
trees, and a fringe of mangrove bushes along the eastern shore, 
although fully supplied with water both in wells and reservoirs, the 
island is without vegetation’ Uninhabited in the rains, during the 
fair season (October to May) besides the light-house guards,‘ there 
are about twelve families of husbandmen and fishermen.® 


Till the fourteenth century® Piram would seem to have remained 
in the hands of Bariya Kolis. Then under their leader Mokhraji, the 
Gohel Rajputs, who about a century and a half before had retired 
-from Marwar to Gujarat, passed south from Ranpur near Dhanduka 
nd took Gogha and Pirain. Strengthening himself in his island 
fortress Mokhréji became 2 great pirate chief. ‘Many a vessel did 
he plunder, in every port was he an object of terror, from all that 
sailed he exacted tribute.” But his power was short-lived. About 
1847 complaints of his piracies were laid before the Emperor 
Muhammad Tughlik then in Gujarat quelling a revolt. Advancing 
in person he attacked Piram, slew Mokhréji and took his fort.8 On 
Mokhraji’s defeat, the island was deserted and an attempt to colonize 


1 The order of the strata in an exposed cliff at the south-east end of the island 
is, beginuing from the top; reddish mould mixed with stony rubbish, three feet; 
yellow pudding stone, 14 feet ; sandy clay, one foot ; dark coloured pudding stone, 
six inches; sandy clay, four feet; yellow pudding stone, one foot; sandy clay, six 
inches; sandy clay, four feet ; yellow pudding stone, one foot; sandy clay, six 
inches; recent sand stone, six inches; sandy clay, eight feet; yellow pudding stone, 
one foot. Trans. Bom. Geo, Soc, {1.56. From tho lowest stratum of pudding stone 
nearly all of the fossil remains have been obtained. Jour, Bom. As. Soc. V. 1, 290. 

2 Jour.”“Bom, As. Soc. V. 1, 291. The conglomerates, of which there are two kinds, 
are firm compact rocks and excellent building stones, The wall surrounding part of 
the island is built of them. They have been largely quarried for grindstones and 
as building stones. Mem. Geo, Surv, VI. 213. 

3 Dr. Buist (1855) notices a group of large pools fifty to seventy yards across, 
and in March from three to six feet deep. 

4 The light burns from the top of a tower. Details are given above, page 84, 

5 Dr. Buist (1855) Trans. Bem. Geo. Soc, XITI, 23. Piram was not formerly so 
unhealthy. In 1838 there were many Kolis living there all the year. About that 
time it was tried as a sanitarium for soldiers but proved so unhealthy that not only 
the invalids but the people of the place had to leave. 

© Piram has been (As. Res. 1X. 195) ole deat to be the island Baiones men- 
tioned in the Periplus about A.D, 160. But Vincent's identification of Baiones with 
Diu seems better to suit the text. Commerce of the Ancients, II. 394. It may he 
Al Idrisi’s (1154) Mond, that is Mehd or Koli island, six miles off the Cambay coast 
whose people were thieves. Jaubert, 1. 171. 

7 Ras Mala, 248. 

® This is the account given in the Rds Mala (247). According to Tod 
(Western India, 258 and Rajasthan, I. 266) the Gohel of Piram fought in 1303 in 
defence of Chitor and for his servicos was rewarded with the title of Raval. But 
this is a natural bardic addition, Some further details are given under ‘Gogha,’ 
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and fortify it failed! The Hindu seamen of Cambay Gulf still 
cherish Mokhraji’s memory seldom passing Piram without making him 
an offering” Of Mokhraji’s stronghold there remains skirting the 
shore, a ruined wall with, below high tide level, a gateway ornamented 
by two rock-cut elephants ten feet long by eight or nine high 
After the failure of the fourteenth century settlement no attempt 
would seem to have been made to fortify Piram till, on the decay 
of Moghal power about the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
ambitious Surat merchant Mulla Muhammad Ali, built a fort on 
Piram and tried to establish himself as an independent chief. Afraid 
of the climate his people forsook him, and the Mulla, giving up Piram, 
built a fortat Athva on the Tépti a few miles below Surat.4 The 
lines of the Mullé’s fortress, from whose ruins the light-house tower 
was built, may be secn near the centre of the island and stretching 
across its entire breadth. Besides traces of fortifications, there are 
remains of temples, one of them with (1836) a rudely cut sitting figure 
of Buddha.® The local story that Mokhraji built a mole from the 
mainland to Piram has, perhaps, no better foundation, than the 
half sunk wall and gateway, and the reefs that, at low water, stand 
out like a giant’s causeway,’ 


Its large store of fossils gives a special interest to Piram. Besides 
masses of petrified wood large quantities of animal remains were found 
in 1836. Almost all were embedded in the rock in the south-east. 
corner of the island where the sea washes bare the lowerconglomerate, 
The remains are the same as those of upper Sind and of the Sivélik 
hills and lower Himélayas. | Besides two titanic ruminants, apparently 
with no living types, named the Bramatherium and the Sivatherium, 
are varieties of elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, ox, 
antelope, several forms of crocodile; fresh water tortoises, and fishes of 
most gigantic size.® Great numbers of fossils were taken away in 
1836, and since then so constant has been the drain, that, except broken 
pieces kept in store by the fishermen, specimens are hard to find. 


Ra‘npur, north latitude 22° 21’, east longitude 71° 45’, a. 
town and fort in the Dhandhuka sub-division about twenty miles 


} Tbn Batuta (1342) in Yule’s Cathay, IT. 415. The date of Mokhrdji's defeat, 
seem uncertain, Ibn Batuta started on his mission to China in 1342 (Lee, 153) and 
he speaks of Piram, or Bairam, as deserted, while 1347 was the date of the Gujarat 
revolt, See above under ‘ Gogha’. 

2 Rds Mala, 248, 

8 Major Fulljames (1836), Jour. Bom, As, Soc. V. 1, 290. 

4 Major Watson’s Gujarét History, 104, 

5 Rds Mala, 247, 

§ Major Fulljames (1836) Jour. Bom. As. Soc, V. 1, 290. 

’ Rais Méla, 247. Both Major Fulljames and Colonel Tod seem to believe that 
such a mole or bridge did at one time exist. 

8 Dr, Buist, Trans. Bom. Geo, Soc, XIII. 23. 

® Of the size of some of the romains Baron Hugal wrote (1836); “ one frac- 
tured piece of a tusk meagured from the centre to the outside of the circle 6} inches, 
that is 104 inches in diameter or 34 in circumferonce,.’ Jour. Bom. As. Soc. V.1. 288, 
The scientific names of the animals whose romaina have been discovered are 
Mastodon latidens ; Mastodon perimensis ; Dinotherium indicum ; Acerotherium peri- 
menso ; Rhinoceros ; Bramathorium perimense:; Camelopardalis ; Capra; Antelope; Sus. 
hysudricus. Theobald’s Memoir on Gujardt Geology. 
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west of Dhandhuka with, in 1872, a population of 5796 souls, is, as 
one of the posts on the border land between Gujardt and Kéthidwar, 
a place of historic interest. Beyond the limits of the bare flat plain 
that stretches along the shore of the Gulf, the land round Réupur is 
well wooded and broken by ranges of hills. On the north bank of 
the Bhadhar at its meeting with the Goma, the town, with some tall 
well built houses, has a pleasant and prosperous air. On the raised 
strip of land between the two rivers is a handsome European dwelling 
built, about 1880, by Mr. Jackson, Collector of Ahmedabad, and near 
it, the chief ornament of the town, a fine old castle, partly in ruins,! 
Of the history of Rénpur several details, stretching back to the four- 
teenth century, have been preserved. It is said to have been founded, 
about the beginning of the fourteenth century, by Raénéji Gohel a 
Rajput chieftain, the ancestor of the Bh&évnagar family. The fore- 
fathers of this Ranaji, who claimed descent from Shdlivéhan (79 A.D.) 
were, in the thirteenth century, driven by the Réthors from their seat 
in Khedgarh on the Luna river about ten miles from Bhalotra in 
Mérwar. Retreating south under their chief Sejakji they took refuge 
with Réja Kalat, the Chuclésma ruler of Junégad. Raja Kalat treated 
the strangers with kindness, and calling it Sejakpur, settled Sejakji 
on the site of the present Rénpur. Rénaji, Sejakji’s son, married the 
daughter of Dhanthe Mair or Kolichiefof Dhandhuka, and strengthening 
Sejakpur with a fort called it Rampur. Mokhrdji, Rénaji’s son, 
increased the power of his clan and carried their capital south to Piram 
and Gogha, On thesea he became a noted pirate, and bringing down 
on himself the wrath of Muhammad Tughlik, was defeated and slain 
about 13847. Though the head of their clan was killed, the Gohels 
kept their hold on Rénpur. More than a hundred years later another 
Ranaji ruling in Rénpur, by his Rajput pride and hate of Islam, 
enraged Mahmud Begada (1459-1511) ) and was defeated and slain, 
and his castle and town razed to the ground? 


Shortly after this Haloji and Lakhdarji, Ran4ji’s nephews and chiefs 
of Muli, befriending some Jat refugees, incurred the anger of the 
ruler of Sind. Hearing of his advance against them, the brothers 
retired to the hills, but were pursued and defeated by the Sind force, 
and Haloji carried off prisoner. Lakhdarji, by the help of Mahmud 
Begada, redeemed his brother. And he adopting the king’s religion 
was restored to Rainpur and founded the family of the present 


1 The materials for this‘accoant of Ranpur have been contributed partly by R. 
Courtenay, Esq., C. 5., partly by James Burgess, Hsq., Arch. Surv. to Govt. 

2 Two stories are told of the ground of quarrel between Mahmud and Randéji. 
One that Réndji’s wife refused to eat with her sister who bad married Mahmud. 
The other, that Randji killed the son of an old Musalman woman because he raised 
the call to prayer in RAnpur. R4s Mala, 269, Of the fall of Ranpur Mr. Forbes (Réa 
Mala, 279) gives these details ; the fight lasted long and Raéndji, continually giving 
way, reached the gate of the fort, e sent to his wives to tell them that if the 
royal umbrella went down they should destroy themselves to avoid falling into 
Muhammadan hands. As the fight went on, the bearec of the umbrella set it down 
for a moment to drink water. The ladies thinking their husband had fallen, 
threw themselves into the well and died. Afterwards RAéntji was killed and the 
Muhamutadans entered the fort, Ras Mala, 279, 
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Rénpur Molesaléms About the middle of the seventeenth century, 
A‘zam Khén the 28rd Viceroy (1635-1642), the famous builder of 
castles and palaces,z to overawe the Kathi freebooters raised (1640- 
1642) the castle of Shahépur whose ruins still ornament the town. 
About a hundred years later, in the troubled times of Musalmdn 
decay, the Wadhwdan chief attacked Rénpur. Hard pressed the 
Molesalém chief applied for help to Dimaji Gaikwaér. Daméji came 
and saved Réupur. But so high a sum did he claim for his services, 
that to pay it Alambhdi had to part with his chief town and castle, 
Rénpur remained with the Gdikwar till, in 1802, it was made over 
to the British. It isa place of few manufactures and little trade. The 
people are almost entirely cultivators, Sunni Bohoraés, Kumbhars, and 
a few Sathvérés. The descendants of the old chief, now divided among 
five families, still hold the position of proprietors, télukddrs, owning, 
besides many shares, about nine whole villages. 

A’zam Khén’s castle to the south of the village at the 
meeting of the Bhadhar and the Goma, looks from the outside 
not unlike one of the old seuthof Scotland towers. The walls 
three to four feet thick.of-stone andcement as hard as stone, 
enclosing a large area, rise on the north difty feet above the river- 
bed, The lower walls arein good order, but in many places the 
massive towers and overhanging battlements are in ruins. The east 
gate opens into a courtyard eighty feet long and 277 broad. Within 
this is a second courtyard 277 feet long by 230 wide. In its inner wall 
isa handsome gateway over which was a marble slab with these words 
in Persian‘ ;‘ He is the Creator and the Allknowing. The great Lord 
A'zam Khén, the Lord of his time, one, the like of whom was never 
given birth to by a bride of this world, the fearless lion, the bravest 
of the brave, and the lord of the earth, the Khan of high rank, may 
his life be long, asked me tofindout, the date of this castle, from 
which be ever kept off the power of the evil eye. Plunging into 
the ocean of thought I marked with the seal of my heart: Aazam-ul- 
bildd, ‘ Greatest of Cities.’ These words represent 1048 H., that is 
A.D, 1640. Within this gateway on the right is a mosque with a 
reservoir and the grave of a saint named Ragushéh Pir. Over the 
pulpit of the mosque are these words in Persian: ‘ God is great. In 
the reign of the king, splendid as Jamshed, the just and the 
generous Shéhab-ud-din Muhammad JI., the lord of the time, Shéh 
Jahén the valiant warrior, may the Almighty maintain his rule;in 
the month of Zil Haj in the year 1050 H. (A.D, 1642), the humble 
slave of the Almighty, A'zam Khan, during the term of his government 
of Gujarat, laid the foundation of this sacred mosque in this castle 
of Shéhapur, and finished it that the servants of the True God may 
worship Him.’ To the west of the mosque, is a strong roughly-built 


1 Ras Mala, 280. Haloji’s brother, who also became a Musalman, was the founder of 
one of the branches of the Dholka Kasbatis. Ditto, 281. 

ait ab this A’zam Khén who built the caravanserai, now tho jail in Ahmedabad, 
see p. 274, 

3 Tocanding to the local story A’zam Khan left the fort unfinished and a dishonest 
subordinate used bad work and bad material. 

4 The slab has fallen down and is now (1877) in the village office, Mr. Courtenay, C.8. 
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bath with acellar and under-ground passage, and near the passage a 
shrine to Mahddev and to a Mata,' On the wall of the fort, overhanging 
the river, was a marble slab with these words in Persian: ‘God is 
great, A’zam Khan, while Viceroy of Gujarat, began to build this bath 
on the Ist of the month of Jamddil A’khar aud completed it at the end 
of Muharram 1052 H. (A.D. 1644), Ye who see this place remember 
him kindly.’ To the south of the bath is the Governor's house, 
afterwards used as an office. In front of it, stone-edgings still mark the 
shapes of flower-beds, and above the beds is a small terrace with round 
unpaved spaces for flowering shrubs. Close to the house, at the 
north-west corner of the fort, is a well, which, along stone channels, 
supplied water to the whole fort. On the bank of the river to the 
east of the village, is a well and the remains of a garden, also the 
work of A’zam Khan. Oca the well are these words in Persian: ‘God 
is great. A’zam Khan the servant of God in the month of Shawwdal in 
the year 1051 H. (1643 A.D.) when Viceroy of Gujarat having built 
this well left it to the garden for a help tothe people.’ A little 
beyond the well are some ruins said to mark the site of a Rajput or 
Molesalim fort. 

Sa‘nand, north latitede 22°59’, east longitude 72° 235’, a town 
with a population, in 1872, of 7229 souls, the head-quarters of the 
Sénand sub-division, is situated sixteen miles west of Ahmedabad 
and two, south of the Sanand station on the Wadhwan railway. 
Though formerly one of the head-quarters of the ancient house of 
Koth, it contains no buildings or historical remains of any interest. 
Owing to the resistance of its Shrivak residents to all attempts 
to clean the town, its general appearance is mean and filthy. 
Since the opening of the railway its trade has increased, the tonnage 
of goods rising from 469 in 1872 to 3185 in 1877, and the number 
of passengers from 36,500 to 50,304. The town has a post office 
and a dispensary. Outside the town, on the Ahmedabad road, 
handsome offices for the mamlatdér and chief constable have lately 
been built, and, on the station road, isa new and ornamental rest- 
house, dharamshila, 


Saragva'la, in the south of the Dholkasub-division, is said once 
to have been a port. A mound near the village, and round stones 
pierced with holes, formerly used as anchors, support the belief, 


Sihor is a Chunval villag2, about twelve miles north of Viramgaém, 
where, in 1825, were the well-marked remains of an old city. 
The line of walls could be clearly traced, bricks much larger than those 
now in use were found, and many braceletsand other ornaments were 
often dug up. Like Kangdvati and Patan, Sibor is, about 300 years 
ago, said to have been overwhelmed in a storm of dust and sand from 
the Ran.? A ruined temple of a Mata bears the date 1626 8. (1569).? 


1 The image is perhaps that of Rij Béi whom Ranji made his Kul Devi or family 
goddess. Ras Mala, 278. 

2 Bom, Gov, Sel, X. 75. This is not the well known Sibor. See Ras Mala, 349. 

8 Mr. G. B. Reid, C.S. Mr. Reid adds, several classes of Viramgim Hindus bear 
the aurname Sihori, June, 1879. 
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Va'ghpur, a mehvasi village in the Paraéntij sub-division, contains 
the tombs of Captain Montresor and Lieutenant Sandwith, who 
died with Colonel Stanhope’s detachment in 1821. Mr. Sandwith’s 
body was afterwards taken to Ahmedabad. The tombs were (1825) 
carefully preserved by the people and the spot where they stood 
was enclosed with a hedge! One of them is still (1879) in 
es repair; the other from which the body was removed is 

roken, 


Vautha, in the Dholka sub-division, about seven miles south-east 
of Dholka town, is held sacred as the meeting of seven rivers, the 
Sébarmati with its tributary the Héthmati, and the Vatrak with its 
tributaries the Khari, the Meshva, the Shedhi, and the Majham. 
Here, in the month of December, a fair is yearly held Jasting for six 
days. From 20,000 to 22,000 pilgrims generally come together 
and a considerable trade is carricd on, 


Viramga’m, north Intitude 28° 6’, east longitude 72° 6’, a 
walled municipal town, in 1872, of 19,661 inhabitants, and the head. 
uarters of the Viramgém sub-division, lies on the Wadhwan railway 
thirty-eight miles west of Ahmedabad. On.low ground, in a bare wide 
plain a few milcs cast of the Ran, Viramgém is surrounded by a tower- 
flanked brick and stone wall, rectangular in shape, and about 23 miles 
round, In the wall are five gates, on the north the Golvddi gate 
leading to PAtan; on the north-east the Bharvédi gato leading to the 
railway station ; on the east the Raipuri gate leading to Ahmedabad ; 
on the south-west the Gangisar gate, and on the west the Mansar gate. 
Thereare also two unopened gatewayson thenorth-westand north-east, 
and in the south face is a window through which water is drawn from 
the Gangdsar lake. With houses chiefly of brick and mud, except some 
uewly finished offices and a school. and-dispensary, the town has few 
ornamental buildings. Since’ the opening of the railway (1872) 
Viramgéim has been spreading. Near the station a north suburb 
with two cotton ginning factorics has sprung up, and near the 
Mansar lake is a west suburb with busy cotton and grain markets. 


At the close of the eleventh century, Minal Devi, the mother of 
Sidh Réj Jai Singh, adorned Viramgém by building the Ménsar 
lake, and, during his reign (1094-1143), Sidh Réj added several 
shrines and temples.2. Under the strong Mandal chief Viramggm 
did not become part of the Ahmedabad crown lands till 15808 
Commanding the entrance to Kathidwar, the Moghal Viceroys chose it 
as the head-quarters of the Jhalavar district,4 and in the disturbances 
of the eightecuth century it was the scene of several struggles, 


1 Bom. Goy. Sel. X. 43. 

2 Raa Mala, 197: Bird’s Gujarat, 157. According to Mr. Melvill, who surveyed it 
in 1827, Viramgim did not rise to be more than a suburb of the city Kangavati, on 
the site of Karaktal, till the destruction of that city by the Musalmans. Viremgem 
owed its rise to some Kadva Kanbis now represented by the Desdi of Patri. This 
family came froin ChauspAner and firet gained the Patelship and afterwards, from 
roe ee the joint Desdiship of the tract of land known as Jhdldvd4r. Bom, Gov, 
Sel. X. 54. 

3 Watson’s Gujardt History, 48, 4 Bom. Gov, Sel. V., New Series, 66, 
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Fortified by its Deséi about 1730, it continued under a Musalmén 
governor, till in 1735 the Des&i Bhévsingh called in the Marathés who, 
dislodging the Musalmdéns, held the town till 1740, In that year 
Bhévsingh, hoping to make himself independent, drove out the 
Maréthés. But after four months they returned in strength, and 
Bhavsingh unable to cope with them, on promise of the estate of 
Patri, gave up Viramgéna, 

Of 19,661 its total 1872 population, 15,290 were Hindus, 4363 
Musalmfns, and 8 came under the head ‘Others? Coarse cloth, 
quilts, and fans are made in Viramgdm. But its only special 
industry is the manufacture of snuff from Kaira tobacco. Soon 
after its transfer (1820), Viramgém with a population of from 
15,000 to 20,000 souls, two-thirds Hindus and one-third Musalmamis, 
was well built and thriving! JIn1827 at the time of survey, though 
from the stoppage of the Gujarét tribute to the Deccan several 
of the chief bankers had lost much and retired to Dasgaon in the 
Konkan, there were still several men of capitel especially a family of 
Bhéts who owned about £140,000 (Rs. 14 lékhs). It had not much 
trade, but showed no signs of decay. About this time the walls 
were repaired and the increased security did much for the town? Eight 
years later (1835) the population had increased and a surprising 
number of new and substantial houses had been built® Of late 
yen the opening of the Wadbwan railway has brought much trade to 

iramgém. Within the last six years, the quantity of goods carried 
has risen from 24,553 tons in 1872 to 67,885 tons in 1877, and the 
number of passengers from 115,091 to 174,502. Of the chief 
articles of trade, millets, juvdr and bdjri, and wheat, grown locally 
and brought from Paéian and other northern districts, are sent 
to Bombay, and cotton, grown locally and brought from the 
northern districts, goes to Ahmedabad and Bombay. Cotton is one 
of the chief articles of Viramgém trade. There are at present (1878) 
130 gins worked by steam power and eleven presses of which one is 
worked by steam power. Oil seeds from the northern districts go 
to Bombay. Under oil seeds, rapeseed has, since the opening of the 
railway, become a chief article of export. Molasses, of late years in 
greatly increasing quantities, is brought from south Gujarat chiefly 
or local consumption. Sugar and sugarcandy are brought from 
Bombay. Timber comes from the Panch Mahdls and Broach for 
local use and for the north Gujarat districts. Piece goods are imported 
in growing quantities from Bombay and Ahmedabad. Of local 
merchants, besides Shrévaks and Modh Vanias, there are a few Kanbis 
and Brahmans, The opening of the railway has drawn fresh capital, 
and Bohords, Pérsis, and Europeans now compete with the local 
traders, Most of the traders have agentsin Bombay. About one-half 
of the raw produce is said to be bought direct from the cultivators, 
and the rest through dealers and money-Jenders. Before reaching 
the consumer most piece goods pass through two hands, a wholesale 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1821, 48, 49. 
2 Bom, Gov, §el, X. 73. 3 Jamabandi Report, 1834-35, 
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and a retail dealer, The trading season lasta from October to June, 
Tt is at its height in February, March, April, and May. The 
Viramgém traders form a very strong guild, mahdjan. The funds, 
collected by a percentage charge on trade profits, are spent on 
temples, on an animal home, and in enforcing the observance of 
certain holidays. 


Viramgim has a municipality with, in 1877-78, a yearly revenue 
of £2808 6s. (Rs. 28,083) raised by taxes on imports and representing 
an average taxation of 2s. 10d. per head of the population. As the heade 
quarters of a sub-division, Viramgim has a mdémlatdar’s, a chief 
constable’s, and a subordinate judge’s office, The first two are held 
in a large and handsome now building. Among other new and 
ornamental, buildings are a municipal office, an Anglo-vernacular 
school, a dispensary, and a travellers’ bungalow. There is a reste 
house outside of the Mansar gate, and near the mémlatdar’s is a 
headman’s office, ehora, 


The town is supplied with water chiefly from three reservoirs, the 
Gangasar lake on the south-east and south, lying outside of the 
wall except a small portion known as the Gusaria lake ; in the 
south-west beyond the Gangdsar gate the Dhunia lake; and in the 
west the Mansar lake. Of these, the Mansar lake, built about 
1090 by Minal Devi, the mother of Sidh Réj Jai Singh, is the 
chief beanty of Viramgim. I'his, * glorious lake, mdansarovar, 
now shortened into mdnsur, 220 yard  yund, shaped, they say, like 
the conch, the Hindu war shell, is surrounded by flights of stone steps. 
Gathering from the west, the water passes into a stone-built eight- 
sided silt-well, Aund, with, ina niche in each side, a figure cut in 
bold relief. From the silt-well, through a stone-lined channel and a 
three-cylinder tunnel, the water passes into the lake. Over the tunnel 
is a large pyramid-roofed pavilion repaired by the Maréthés, and 
made a temple of Bauchraji, or, as sho 1s locally called, Ménsar Mata, 
Towards the north the steps round the lake are ruinous, and in 
several places broken roadways run down to the water’s edge. 
Round the top of the steps runs a row of small spire-roofed shrines, 
many now wanting but once said to have numbered more than 300. 
In each shrine on one side of the lake is a pedestal, probably for an 
image of Krishna, and on the other side a round basin, jalddhér, 
probably sacred to Shiv. On either hand of one of the roadways 
that run to the water's edge, is a larger temple with double porch and 
spire and across the lake a flat roufed colonnade| Near the lake 
is the Idgah or Musalman place of prayer. In the town are two old 
mosques the Ganj Bazdr or Grain Market Mosque, a Hindu temple 
changed to its present form about 1560; and the Gangdésar mosque 
built in 1584 by Abdul Aziz Syed bin Abu Muhammad. 


1 Rds Mala, 197. 

These accounts of towns are partly taken from notesand contributiona received from 
the following gentlemen: Mr, Lely, C.8., on Dholka, Moddsa, Parantij, and Sénand : 
Mr. C.E, G. Crawford, C.S. , on Barvila, Dhandhuka, Dholera, and Gogha ; and Khan 
Saheb Ardesar Jamsedji, Mamlatd4r of Viramg4m, on Mandal, Pépri, and Viramgdm, 
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Acquisition of district, 143. 

Administrative sub-divisions, 2. 

Administrative changes, 144. 

Advances of grain, 70. 

Ahmedabad district; Boundaries; sub-divisions, 
aspect, and hills, 1-4; rivers; floods; creeks, 
lakes, islands, climate, 5-21; minerals, forests, 
trees, animals, birds, fish, 22-30; population in 
1846, 1851, and 1872, census Jotails of 1872, 31-34; 
details of Hindus, Musalm4na, Parsis, and Chris- 
tians, 35-44; villages, housea, communities, 
movements, 45-48 ; soil, irrigation, tillage, hold- 
ings, stock, crops, 49-57; peasants, bad seasona, 
58-62; oapitalists, bills of exchange, Bank of 
Bombay, insurance, gambling, classes who save, 
modes of investment, 63-67 ; borrowers, rates of 
interest, currency, 68-73 ; wages, prices, condi: 
tion of labourers, 74-80; roads, bridges, rost- 
houses, ferries, shipping, light-houses, post, and 
telegraph offices, 81-35 ; trade (750-1877), details 
of the railway and sea trade, present (1877) lines 
of traffic, condition of traders, 86-105; trade 
guilds, 106-115 ; manufactures, 116-141 ; history, 
142; acquisition; staff; state of the district in 
1803 ; villagea; Kasbatis ; Col. Walker’s proposals; 
Girdsida, GAmotis, Chuvadlia Kolia; Mr. Elphin- 
atone’s changes in (821 ; first survey (1820-1826) ; 
second survey (1853-1863); Télukddrs ; Pardntij 
Kolis; seasons, development of the district 
(1846-1877), 143-190; civil and criminal justice 
in 1808, civil courts’ statistics, offences, police, 
jails, 191-199 ; balance sheet, local funds, munici- 
palities, 200-208; schools, pupils, town and village 
education, libraries, newspapers, 209-217 ; plague 
and pestilence, diseases, hospitals, dispensaries, 
Vaccination, cattle diseases, births and deaths, 
218-229; aub-divisions, 230.248; places of 
interest, 249-356, 

Ahmedabad City: Position, 249; history, 249; 


new city, how founded and naraed, 249 ; Asdval, | 


the old town, 250; chief events under the 
Ahmedabad Kings (1411-1572), 250; under the 
Moghal Viceroys (1572-1757), 251-258; state of 
the city between 1573 and 1600, 252; arrival of 
the English (1613), 253 ; and of the Dutch (1618), 


253; the city in 1618, 258; in 1626 and 1638, 
254; in 1666, 255; time of ‘disorder (1707-1737), 
255-257; joint Musalman and Maratha rule 
(1738-1753), 2573; taken by the Mardthds (1758), 
258 ; recovered by Momin Khan IT. (1755), 258; 
re-taken by the Marathda (1757), 258; Maratha 
rule (1757-1817), 258-260 ; taken by the British 
and made over to Fateh Singh Gdikwér (1780), 
258, 259 ; its state in 1781, 259; restored to the 
Peshwa (1783), 259; famine (1790), 259; the 
Peshwa’s Governor driven ont (1800), 259; the 
Peshwa's share in the city farmed by the Gaéikwar 
(1800 - 1814), 260; famine and pestilence (1812- 
1813), 260 ; Peshwa’s management (1814-1817), 
260 ; ceded to the British (1817), 260; its state 
in 1817, 260 ; growth of trade (1817-1855), 261 ; 
the mutiny year (1857), 261; its state for the last 
20 years (1858-1878), 262; trade and manufac. 
tures, 306-308 ; population, 292-294; houses and 
pols, 294-295; style of living, 295 ; caste lodges, 
295-300; Musalmdn architecture, 262-266; places 
of interest and worship: Sidi Bashir’s mosque, 
267 ; railway station mosque, 267; City Walls, 
267-268; Queen’s mosque in Sdrangpur, 269; 
Muhammad Ghaus’ mosque, 269; Rani Sipri or 
Asni’s mosque, 269-270; A'sa Bhil’s mound and 
mosque, 270 ; Dastur Khan’s mosque, 270; Haibat 
Khan’s ditto, 270; Jéma mosque, 271-272; tombs 
of Sultdn Ahmad and his Wives, 272; Dutch 
factory, 272; English ditto, 273; Three Gate- 
ways, 273 ; Kéranj, 273; Malik Shabdn’s moaque, 
274; A'zam Khan's palace or the city jail, 274; 
Bhadar or citadel, 275-277; Sultén Ahmad’s 
mosque, 276; Manek tower and Méneknéth 
Godadia, 276 ; Sidi Syed’s mosque, 276-277 ; Ibré- 
him Kuli Khén’s tomb, 277; Géikwar's haveli, 
277; Shujét Khin’a mosque, 278; Shéh Wajih- 
ud-din’s tomb, 278; Syed A’lam’s mosque, 278; 
Queen’s mosque in Mirzépur, 278-279; Shahapur 
mosque, 279; Sultan Kutb-ud-din’s ditto, 279 3 
Mubdfiz K hén's ditto, 279; Animal home, panjrdpol, 
280; Nav Gaz Pirs, 280 ; Old or Jahdngir’s mint, 
280; Musa Suhdg’a mosque, 281; Dada Harir’s 
well, 282; Mita Bhavani’s ditto, 282-283 ; Shahi 
Bag, 283 ; Addlaj well, 284; Miya, Khan Chishti's 
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monqie, 284 ; Achut Bibi’s ditto, 284; Darya Khan's 
tomb, 284; Syed Usman’s mosque and tomb, 284 ; 
Malik ShabAn’s lake, 285 ; Kdnkariya lake, 285; 
Dutch tombs, 285 ; Malik A‘lam’s mosque, 285; 
Shéh A'lam, 286 ; Batva, 287; Pirdna, 287-290; 
Babs Lului’s mosque, 290; Mir Abu Turdb’s tomb, 
290-291 ; A’zam and Mozam Khans’ tombs, 291, 
Sarkhej, 291-292; Chand Suraj Mehel, 317; A lam 
Chishti’a mosque, 317; Sidi Halim’s ditto, 317; 
Kazi Muhammad Chishti’s ditto, 317 ; Malik Sha- 
bAn’s ditto, 317; Shah Ali Rozak’s tomb, 318; 
Chandan Taldvdi, 818; Daulat Khdn’s mosque, 
318 ; Malik Sdrang’s ditto, 319; Rani Bibi’s tomb, 
319; Nawéb Sardar Khan’s mosque and tomb, 
319 ; Sidi Salim's Aaveli, 319; Hatising’s temple, 
280-281; Sdntidds’ temple, 285; other Jain 
temples, 300-302; Jain convents, apdsrds, 321, 
328-324; Brahman temples: Bhadra Kali, 275; 
Sadubéi Deri, 317 ; Ram, Krishna, Vithoba, Hanu- 
man, and Shiv’s temples in the Bhadar, 221 ; Svami 
Nardyan, 279-280; Gosdi Mahardja’s Natvarla] 
and Shimlal, Ambaji Mata, and MohotasRamji, 
in the Darydpur division, 322; Kabirpanthi, 
DvdrkAéndthji, RAmenchi, Ranchhodji, and Radha 
Vallabhji, in the Khddiya division, 324; Prérthana 
Samé4j temple, 325-327 ; Parsi fire temple, 327 ; 
Obristian churches, 279; fairs, Hindu, 302-304 
and Musalmén, 304-305; burying and burning 
grounds, 270-271, 316-317; public offices, 
308-309; education, 309-311; municipality, 
311-315; floods, (1714-1875), 313;. © fires, 
(1877), 262; water-works, 314; health, 315; 
hospitals, 315, 316; markets, 316; divisions, 
317-332: within the walls, in 1824, 317-320 and 
in 1879, 320-327; suburbs, 327-331 ; cantonment, 
331-332, 

Agatea, 22. 

Age, population according to, 33. 

Agrarian crimes, 197. 

Agrids, aalt makers, 36, 117, 119. 

Agriculture, 49-58. 

Agricultural population, 49. 

Agricultural stock, 53. 

Animals, 24. 

Anta, 61. 

A’nt, fictitious currency, 73. 

Architecture, 262-266, 

Area of district, 1. 

Area under tillage, 50. 

Armenians, 255, 285, 

Arnej, place of interest, 332, 

Artisans. See Craftsmen, 

Asdval, old town, 250, 

Aspect of district, 2. 

Assessed taxes, 201. 

Assessment. See Land, 


Baptis and Verds, conses, 157, 165, 166, 
Baharvatids, outlaws, 197. 
Bad Seasons. See Famines, 
Balance sheet, 200-205. 
Bank of Bombay, 65. 
Bavlidri, creek, 15, port, 333. 
Barvala, town, 382, 

Bards and actors, 37. 
Beggars, 40. 

Bhadidd, place of fair, 333. 
Bhadhar, river, 7. 

Bhal, tract of land, 2. 
Bhimnath, place of fair, 333. 
Bhogava, river, 7. 

Birds, 27. 

Births and deaths, 228. 
Blankets, manufacture of, 139. 
Blind, 33. 

Bokh, natura) hollow, 9. 
Borrowers, 68. 

Boundaries, 1. 

Brdhmans, 34. 

Bridges, 83. 

Brocade, 135. 

Bujva, natural hollow, 9. 


Calico-Printing, 133. 

Canals, 50. 

Capitalists, 63. 

Castes, 34-39. 

Cattle. Ses Stock. 

Cattle disease, 228. 

Census. See Population. 

Chandola, reservoir, 17. 

Christians, 42. 

Chuval, tract of land, 2, 

Chuvalia Kolis, 153. 

Climate, 20. 

Cloth, manufacture of, 131, 

Colleges, 217. 

Communication. See Roads and Railways. 
Communities, 46. 

Condition of the district, 88, 89, 146, 150 153, 
Cold, injurious to crops, 62, 

Copper and brass, workers in, 129. 
Courts, number and working of, 192. 
Cotton, cultivation of, 55. 

Cotton gins, 102. 

Cotton presses, 103. 

Craftsmen, number and state of, 37, 140. 
Oreeks, 13, 15. 

Crime and police, 198. 

Crops, 53. 

Cultivators. Seo Peasants, 

Currency, 71. 


INDEX, 


Day-Labourers. See Labouring Classes. 

Daskroi, sub-division : Boundary ; area; aspect; 
climate ; water ; soil; holdings; rental; stock ; 
produce ; people, 232-235, 

Deaf and dumb, 33. 

Debtors, 193. 

Density, 2, 31. 

Depressed Classes, 39. 

Development of the district (1846-1877), 190. 

Dhandhuka, sub-division ; Details same as those 
of Daskroi, 243-245, 

Dhandhuka, town, 333. 

Dharamshdlds. See Rest-houses. 

Dholera, creek, 13; town,£34; Dhardm taldv, 208. 

Dholka, sub-division; Details same as those of 
Daskroi, 241-243, 

Dholka, town, 337. 

Diseases, 225. 

Dispensaries, 227. 

Domestic animals, 24, 

Dutch, in Abmedabad (1613-1744) 253; in Sarkhej; 
272, 292. 

Dutch tombs, 285. 


Earthquakes, 1819, 1821, 1864, 261, 

Education. See Instruction. 

Educational cess, 206. 

Ellis bridge, 12. 

Elphinstone, The Hon'ble Mountstuart, Adminis. 
trative changes (1821), 159, 

English, traders (1613-1760), 253, 273; as conquerors 
(1780), 258 ; rulers (1817-1878), 143. 

Excise, revenue from, 201. 

Expenditure. See Balance sheot. 

Exports and imports. See Trade, 


Factories, English, Dutch, 272, 273, 
Factories, Steam, 131. 

Fallow lands, 53. 

Famines. See Scarcity. 

Females, proportion of, in population, 32, 
Ferries. See Fords and Ferrivs, 
Fibres, cultivation of, 53. 

Fires, 262. 

Fish, 29. 

Fishers, 38. 

Floods, 9-12. 

Fords and ferries, 83. 

Forests, 23. 


Galadlpati, cess, 93, 
Gambling, Vaida, 66. 
Gdmetis, proprictors, 152, 179. 
Ghasdana, cess, 154, 

Ghasia, salt, 117. 

Girdsias, 150. 
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Girls’ schools, 210- 

Gogha, sub-division: Details same as those of 
Daskroi, 246-248, 

Gogha, town, 339, 

Gold foil, 128. 

Gold and silver thread, manufacture of, 127. 

Gold work, 126. 

Grain, advances of, 70; cultivation of, 53, 


Harsol, town, 3465. 
Herdsmen, 38. 

Hills, 4, 

History, 142. 

Holdings, size of, 52, 
Hospitals, 225. 

Houses, number of, 46. 
Hundis, bills of exchange, 65. 
Husbandmen. See Peasants, 


Idiots, 33. 

Idol ornaments, 129. 
Immigration. Seo Migration, 
Imports and exports. Seo Trade, 
Indian millet, cultivation of, 54, 
Indigo, cultivation of, 58, 
Infanticide, 36. 

Inlaid mother of pear], 139, 
Insanes, 33. 

Instruction, statistios of, 209-217. 
Insurance, 65. 

Interest, rates of, 71. 
Inundations. See Floods, 
Tnvestments, forms of, 67, 

Tron, 22. 

Irrigation, 50. 

Islands, 20. 

Ivory bracelets, 139. 


Jails, 199. 
Justice, 191-199, 


Kédlichitri, system of pounding cattle, 196, 

Kaniar, tract of land, 2. 

Kankara, salt, 117. 

Kankariya, reservoir, 17. 

Kéraktal, ruined town, 345. 

Kasbatis, 147. 

Khan, reservoir, 19, 

Khépri, 61. 

Khérdéghoda salt works: Salt how made, atored, 
and distributed ; outturn and sale; 119-124, 

Khari, river, 6. 

Khun, port, 345, 


Labouring Classes, 39, 79. 


Lakes, 16-19, 
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Land: 
Aoquisition (1802 snd 1817); revenue staff, 
1878; state of the district in 1803; classes of 
villages in 1803 ; Kasbatia ; rent how fixed and 
realized in 1803; Col. Walker's proposals ; state 
of the district, 1814; system of management and 
changes, 1814-1820 ; Mr, Elphinstone’s measures, 
1821] ; first survey and its result, 1820-1826; state 
of the district between the first and the second 
surveys, 1826-1853 ; second survey, 1853-1863 ; 
Télukdars ; Pardntij Kolia ; Seasona ; 143-190. 

Land revenue, 200. 

Land and sea, trade by, 97-104. 

Lavad, arbitration court, 194, 

Leaf-plates, 135. 

Leaf-printing, 129. 

Leather, workers in, 139, 

Lepers, 33. 

Libraries, 217. 

Light-houses, 84. 

Limestone, 22. 

Local funds, 206. 

Locusts, 61. 


Magiatrates, number of, 195. 

Mahajan, trade guild, 106. 

Males, proportion of, in population, 32, 

Mailav, reservoir, 19. 

Malik Shaban, reservoir, 18. 

Mandal, fort and town, 345. 

Mansar, reservoir, 18. 

Manufactures, 116-140. 

Manufacturers. See Craftsmen. 

Means of communication. See Ruads and 
Railways, 

Measures. See Weights and Measures. 

Mehvasi, unsettled classes, 2, 186. 

Meshva, river, 7. 

Mercantile classes. Seo Traders, 

Migration, 47. 

Mildew, 62. 

Millet, cultivation of, 54. 

Minarets, 265. 

Minerals, 22. 

Moddsa, town, 346. 


Money-lenders. See Capitalists. 
Mortgages, 74. 
Mosques. See Ahmedabad city. 


Multan, reservoir, 19. 
Municipalities, 207. 
Musalmans, 40. 


Nagar Seth, or Mayor of the City, 90, 113. 


Nalkdntha, 2. 
Nal, lake, 16. 


Nowspaperg, 217. 


INDEX. 


Occupations of the people, 34, 
Offences, number of, 196, 198. 
Oil-pressing, 134. 

Qil-seeds, cultivation of, 58, 


Panchayat, 106, 

Panjrapols, animal homes, 114. 

Paper, manufacture of, 133. 

Pardntij, sub-division: Details same as those of 
Daskroi, 230-282. 

Parantij, town, 346, 

Parantij Kolis, 154, 186. 

Parsis, 42. 

Patidars, 156. 

Patri, town, 347. 

Peasants, 35, 58. 

Personal servants, 38. 

Physical features. See Aspect. 

Pirates, 87. 

Piram, 348. 

Plague, 218-224. 

Plough of land, size of, 52. 

Pioughs ; introduction of European, 52. 

Police: cost, strength, working, 197, 198. 

Pols, city house-groups, 294. 

Population, censue of 1846, 1851, and 1872, 31; 
sub-divisions, sex, age, 32; religion, occupation, 
and race, 34-44; town and country population, 
45 ; people able to read and write, 210, 

Portuguese, 87, 251. 

Post, 85. 

Ports. See Dholera and Gogha. 

Pottery, 126. 

Prices, 76. 

Private schools, 209. 

Pulses, cultivation of, 53. 

Pupils, number and race of, 211. 


Railway, length, stations, traffic, 97, 100-104. 
Rainfall, 20. 

Ranpur, fort and town, 360. 

Rates of assessment. See Land. 
Registration, 195, 

Religion, 34. 

Reservoirs. See Lakes. 

Rest-houses, 83. 

Revenue staff (1803), 144, 146. 

Revenue and expenditure. See Balance sheat. 
Rice, cultivation of, 57. 

Rivers, 5-9. 

Roads, 81. 

Rohor, natural hollow, 9. 


Sdbarmati, bridge, 83. 
Sabar mati, river, 5. 
Saddvarts, alms-houses, 112, 


INDEX, 


Salt, manufacture of, 116-124. 

Saltpetre, 125, 

Salt works. See Khdérdghods salt works. 

Sarkhej, reservoir, 18, 

Scarcity, years of, 58, 

Schools, number of, 209, 

Sdnand, sub-division: Details same as those of 
Daakroi, 238 - 240. 

Sdnand, town, 353. 

Sdéragvala, old port, 353, 

Sea ports. See Ports, 

Seasons (1862-1877), 188. 

Shipping, 84. 

Shoemakers, 140. 

Sihor, old city, 353. 

Silks, manufacture of, 135. 

Silk-weaving, 135-139. 

Size of holdings. See Holdings. 

Small Cause Court, 194. 

Snuff, 134, 

Soap, 134. 

Societies, 217. 

Soil, distribution, 50 ; varieties, 49, 

Sondria, reservoir, 19, 

Staff, judicial, (1830-1878), 192. 

- Steam factories, 131. 
Steam printing, 133. 

Stock. See Agricultural Stock. 

Stones, for building, 22, 

Sub-divisional accounts, 280-248. 

Sugarcane, cultivation of, 58. 

Survey, (1820-1826), 160-169; 
173-178, 


(1853-1863), 


TAlnkdars: 
Origin; classes ; position ; condition; division 
of shares and bouschold relations with tenants; 
151, 179-185. 

Telegraph, 86. 

Temperature, 20. 

Tenures of land. See Land. 

Tin foil, 128. 

Tin-plating, 129. 

Todar Mal’s survey, 142. 

Tolls, 82. 

Tombs, See Ahmedabad City. 
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Town duties, 89. 

Trade: History of, Hinda period (750-1900), 86s 
Ahmedabad Kings (1400-1570), 87; Moghal 
Viceroys (1570-1700), 88; Eighteenth Century, 
89; Nineteenth Century, trade by land, by sea, 
in cotton, grain, oilseeda, wool, silk, 93-104, 

Trade guilds, origin and growth; constitution, 
membership; apprenticeship; jurisdiotion ; 
communal fonds; sectarian bickerings, Nagar 
Seth, animal homes, 106-115, ; 

Traders, 35, 105. 

Transit duties, 89. 

Trees, 23. 

Turning, 130, 


Vadagra salt, 117. 

Vaccination, statistics of, 227, 

Vaghpur, place of interest, 354, 

Vautha, fair, 354, 

Vas, 153, 

Vasvayé, 106. 

Verda, 157. 

Vesselg. See Shipping, 

Village communities. See Communities. 

Village education, 217. 

Villages, number and population, 54 ; rdati, settled, 
and mehvdsi, unsettled, 146; khdlsa, Govern- 
ment, 156; girdsia, Rajput, 156, 

Village money-lenders. See Capitalists. 

Viramgém, sub-division ; Details same as those of 
Daskroi, 235-237. 

Viramgam, town, 354. 

Vital statistics. Seo Births and deaths. 


Wages, 74. 

Walker, Col., Proposals (1803), 149. 
Weights and measures, 79. 
Wheat, cultivation of, 54, 

Wild animals, 25. 

Woodwork, 130. 

Wood bracelets, 130, 

Writers, 35, 


Years of scarcity. See Scarcity. 


